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American Blissionary Association. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


We stand at the opening of a new year. What history it will make and 
write, none knows but the Omniscient One. We can only conjecture humbly 
by looking back on the past. With this Association, that retrospect is 
bright. God has been with us, our work has prospered and we have been 
allowed to enjoy many new facilities. We have removed our office from 56 
Reade St. to the Bible House, to more commodious rooms, affording 
much greater conveniences for our work and for welcoming our friends 
when they visit the city. Our force has been strengthened by the election 
of Dr. Woodbury as Corresponding Secretary. He seems to enjoy his new 
work, and his associates rejoice in the assistance he affords. We close the 
fiscal year without debt, a fact in which we exceedingly rejoice. But above 
all these, we are gratified with the progress in the work to which we are 
committed and for which the Association exists. Our school work has been 
greatly enlarged and our churches are in a healthy condition. 

Standing on this vantage ground of last year’s work and attainments, we 
look forward with hope into the future. We expect to deserve and to re- 
tain the confidence of the churches. We intend to lay before them person- 
ally, by the pages of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY, by the literature brought 
forth at our Annual Meeting, and by fresh information from the field, the 
facts regarding our work, with the motives for its enlargement. Our 
constituents have always met all reasonable expectations, and we are 
confident that they will not disappoint the aim to carry forward a 
work that is so pressing and so hopeful. 


FINANCIAL. 


Our last fiscal year, ending September 3oth, closed with all obligations 
met, and with a small credit balance in our favor. Thetwo months of the 
new fiscal year on which we can report have not materially changed the 
status. The receipts from donations have been a little less than last year, 
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from legacies a little more. The atmosphere around us in the commercial 
world has been overcast with clouds, but the skies now seem to be brighten- 
ing and we hope that in the fertility of our vast soil, in the careful working 
of the great manufacturing interests and in the steady industry of the whole . 
people, prosperity will continue. But we feel that two lessons are plainly 
taught—first, that as a missionary society we must walk circumspectly in 
the matter of enlargement; and, secondly, that our constituents and patrons 
should not make their retrenchments in their contributions to the Lord’s 
treasury. 


COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE. 


At our last Annual Meeting, a resolution was presented by one of our 
Corresponding Secretaries, and was unanimously adopted, appointing 
seven ministers and laymen as a committee for “conference with the 
executive officers concerning the increasing needs of the Association, the 
adaptation of its present methods to the enlarged conditions of its work 
and for such suggestions as may appear desirable.” This committee con- 
sisted of Rev. J. G. Vose, D.D., of Providence, R. I., Sam’l B. Capen, Esq., 
of Boston, Mass., Gen. C. T. Christensen and Geo. P. Stockwell, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Edward Hawes, D.D., of Burlington, Vt., Rev. J. H. 
Twichell, D.D., of Hartford, Conn. and Rev. F. W. Baldwin, of Orange, 
N. J. Five of these brethren met at this office December 2d.; Gen. Christen- 
sen and Dr. Twichell sent their regrets that other and imperative engage- 
ments rendered it impossible for them to attend. The five brethren who met 
held sessions in the forenoon, afternoon and evening of the day named. The 
officers in these rooms and several members of the Executive Commit- 
tee were present and participated in the deliberations. The facts concern- 
ing our plant, its need of enlargement, our resources and the necessity of 
their increase, together with details of the field work, were fully presented. 
The members of the committee from abroad gave the benefit of their large 
experience and practical wisdom to bear on the points considered. The 
meetings were most harmonious and helpful. No decisions were made, 
but various points in the discussion were referred to individual members 
of the Committee, with the expectation that another meeting would be called 
when united opinions and a definite result would be reached. We were 
glad to be thus brought in contact with men so intelligent and who repre- 
sented so well the views and opinions of churches. 


GEORGIA CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Ever since the meeting of the last National Council, the churches have 
been awaiting with patience and hope the outcome of the measures recom- 
mended for bringing into harmony and Christian fellowship the Congrega- 
tional churches of that State without distinction of race or color, A meet- 
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ing has recently been held in Atlanta, composed of representatives of the 
different organizations, and a new body has been formed called the General 
Congregational Convention of Georgia. Its constitution is after the ac- 
cepted Congregational model and no discriminations are made as between 
white and colored. The brethren of both races look forward hopefully to the 
happy working of the new organization. We share with them in this hope. 
We believe that both parties intend to do what is right and Christian in the 
premises and that whatever practical questions may arise in the detailed 
arrangements to be hereafter made, the spirit of Christ in the brotherhood 
of man will be recognized. 


SITTING BULL AND LITTLE BAGLE. 


The famous and dangerous Indian Chief, Sitting Bull, was arrested 
(December 15th) by a body of Indian policemen, in the service of the 
Government. In the attempt at a rescue which followed, five of the In- 
dian policemen were killed. One of these, Little Eagle, was a Christian 
Indian and we furnish the following interesting items respecting him : 

A telegram received at this office this morning, (Dec. 19th), from the Rev. Mr, 
Reed, our missionary at Fort Yates, N. D., says: 

“Little Eagle, one of the policemen we buried to-day, was a deacon of 
our church.” 


From the New York Zribune of the same date we clip the following : 

“A dispatch from Fort Yates says: ‘The funerals of the five Indian 
policemen who gave up their lives so heroically Monday morning, took 
place at the Agency yesterday afternoon. The full military force of the 
fort was on hand, and a regular military funeral was held. It was very im- 
pressive. Four were buried in the Catholic cemetery, and the fifth, Little 
Eagle, being a Protestant, will be interred on Grand River.’ ” 

We must add a few words about this noble Christian Indian. The Ammrioan Mis- 
stonary for March, 1888, contained a sketch of the heroic death of Harry Little 
Eagle, an Indian boy who died in the triumph of Christian faith. Connected with the 
account of his death was a reference to the father of the little boy, Little Eagle, the 
policemen whose death is mentioned above. We cannot forbear making an extract 
from the sketch. His father Little Eagle was present and seemed inspired. 

New Year’s Day he stood up before some Teton Indians and said : 
“Tam one of you. You all know me. You all seeme. You see the 
same body that has been on the war-path with you many times ; the same 
body that has been rigged out in paint and feathers and rattlers, and has 
danced with you in the dance. The body is the same, but that is all. The 
part of me that your eyes cannot see is not the same. Iam not the same. 
I think differently ; I feel differently ; I plan differently. I like different 
things; I am a new man. My heart is made clean in Christ. When I 
first tried to follow Christ, I was satisfied. I tried to do right and I 
thought God would own me. When my boy died he said: ‘ Tell the peo- 
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ple that God has said: Thou shalt have no God but me. Thou shalt 
not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou. shalt not commit adultery. Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ Then my heart was heavy. All 
day and night I sat mute. I said: ‘I have done all these things and my 
boy never did any of them. He will be saved and I shall be lost.’ I 
went to Winona (Miss Collins, our missionary) and told her. She told 
me : ‘ My friend, if we never had sinned, Christ would not have died. Be- 
cause you sinned and broke God’s laws, Christ died for you. His death 
makes you his,’ Then light came. Yes, I am a sinner, just like the rest 
of you. We have all done the same things. Now I stand here acquitted. 
Come to Christ. Come to God.” 


INDIAN TROUBLES. 


For weeks past the nation has been somewhat disturbed by a fanatical 
craze and threatened hostilities among the Sioux Indians in Dakota. The 
uncertainty has been kept alive by the conflicting ramors—sometimes indi- 
cating the speedy return of peace, and anon of more threatened dangers. 
We, at this office, have felt a special interest and solicitude because a large 
share of our missions and missionaries among the Indians has been located 
in this disturbed district. But we have had letters from our missionaries, 
and a personal interview with Rev. Dr. Riggs, of Santee, and have been 
gratified to find them calm and hopeful. But in spite of all this, it is im- 
possible to lay aside all fears of what the Indians will do. The massacre of 
Custer’s noble little army is an illustration of how rapidly the Indians can 
concentrate their forces, and hurl them upon their foes in exterminating 
slaughter, 

The origin and strength of this recent craze is not hard to understand. 
In the Soudan in Africa, the “Mahdi appeared, calling himself a prophet, 
borrowing his idea from the Koran. Among the Sioux, the Messiah appears, 
catching his idea from the Bible. The credence given to such pretensions 
among a superstitious people is easily explained. The chiefs who feel that 
their power is waning as civilization advances gladly lay hold of anything 
that will perpetuate heathen superstitions and their own power. The 
masses of the Indians are easily stirred by ghostly fears and by hopes of 
marvelous changes in their condition. Complaints against the Govern- 
ment and agents, well founded or ill founded, intensify the feeling. 

We must not overlook at such times as these the good service rendered 
by the friendly Indians, who are almost wholly the product of the civilizing 
influences of Christianity and education; nor must we fail to sympathize 
with them in the dangers they encounter from their hostile neighbors, 
Doubtless it will be the duty of the nation to repress firmly, and yet with 
wise discrimination, these disorders, but the Christian public and the Gov- 
ernment should realize the absolute necessity of a more speedy and thor- 
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ough extension of the influence of Christianity and the school among these 
Indians. 


PROFESSOR W. EH. C. WRIGHT. 


It affords us very great pleasure to announce the election and accept- 
ance of Rev. W. E. C. Wright, of Berea College, to be Field Superinten- 
dent in our missionary work. Our enlarged and growing field makes it 
quite impossible for one Field Superintendent to cover the varied interests 
of church and school, notwithstanding all the subsidiary aid rendered by 
our General Missionaries and special agents. 

Professor Wright, as a pastor in the East, as a professor at Berea, 
and as a contributor to the religious press, is too well-known to need intro- 
duction to our readers. As a scholar, pastor, and a man of affairs alike, 
Professor Wright’s record is one to furnish us excellent reasons for con- 
gratulating the Association, its churches and schools, that the New Year 
brings such a strong and earnest worker to our ranks. 


THE MISSIONARY MAGAZINES. 


Representatives from the seven benevolent societies, in person or by let- 
ter, have held another conference to consider the question of the combined 
magazines. After a thorough interchange of views and comparison of 
judgment, it was voted to submit to the various societies the proposal to 
unite the magazines and _ papers of the seven different societies in one cover, 
and to offer them to the churches at the club rate of $1.50 per year, con- 
tinuing at the same time, the usual representation of our work in our 
magazines, to those who do not wish to subscribe to the combined maga- 
zine thus offered them. 

The American Missionary Association is ready to adopt any system of 
combination which shall be agreed to by all the seven societies in ac- 
cordance with this proposal, which does not interfere with the separate is- 
sue of the monthly magazine of each society, or with the control of what is 
printed in co-operation with the others. 

If such a co-operative periodical can be issued, it can be presented with 
comparatively little extra expense, and might be found to meet the wants 
of those who wish our missionary literature all to be under one cover. 

Apropos of this, however, the following from the correspondence of 
Rev. Dr. Walker, editor of the Free Church of Scotland Monthly, will be 
read with a certain interest. Dr. Walker had been visiting in Philadelphia. 
We quote his comments: 

“ Dr, Nelson is another of the men who have an officein the Board of Pub- 
lication. He is the editor of Zhe Church at Home and Abroad, the official 
missionary organ of the American Church, Naturally he and I had a good 
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deal to say to each other. His magazine circulates only to the extent of 
17,000 a month, and it does not payat that. It requires to be subsidised— 
one reason being that itis so big andso dear. It costs a dollar a year, and, 
at that rate, it cannot be expected to reach anything like every family in the 
Church. Dr. Nelson has schemes in his mind for making it more generally 
read ; but until a much cheaper serial is issued, and congregations as such 
take itup, there is little chance of its circulation becoming co-extensive 
with the Church.” 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY AND MISSIONS. 


REY. F. E, CLARK, D.D. 


One of the most marked developments of the Christian Endeavor 
movement has been the growing interest of the young people who belong 
to these societies in the missionary cause. This is manifested in many 
ways, not only in the increased attendance at the missionary meetings, but 
in a disposition on the part of the societies to form missionary committees 
and to arouse a new interest in the cause at home and abroad. Every 
National Christian Endeavor Convention and almost every State Conven- 
tion and many local conventions have set apart an hour for the considera- 
tion of missionary themes. The International Christian Endeavor Day, to 
be observed February 2d, the day which will mark the tenth anniversary 
of the first society, will be celebrated chiefly by making a thank offering to 
some misstonary cause. Each society will give to its own denominational mis- 
stonary boardsand in that way alone, and it is hoped and believed that this 
“Christian Endeavor Day” will result not only in a large increase of in- 
terest in missionary themes, but also in substantial gifts for all the boards. 
The United Society of Christian Endeavor does not ask anything for itself, 
but it prays that on that day many fires of missionary interest may be kin- 
dled in the hearts of the young people all over the land, and that they may 
learn on their tenth anniversary something more of the blessedness of 
giving. 


OUR RESPONSE. 


We acknowledge with gratitude the generous offer of the Christian En- 
deavor Society to make the 2d of February the time for a thank offering to 
some missionary cause, and agreeably to the suggestion of Dr. Clark, we 
indicate the object for which special gifts might be made to this Associa- 
tion as follows : 

The special object proposed by the American Missionary Association 
for Christian Endeavor Societies is, that they help the boys and girls in the 
mountains of Tennessee, Kentucky and North Carolina to a Christian ed- 
ucation. Among the more than 2,000,000 Mountain Whites in the South, 
one-half cannot'read. Young people in the North can scarcely realize the 
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ignorance and poverty that exist in these mountains. The American Mis- 
sionary Association is establishing schools and academies, which are 
attended largely by the extremely poor, who are striving for the priv- 
ilege of a Christian education, but who in order to obtain it must have 
help. Pupils will be encouraged to help themselves all they can, and no 
pledges will be made to any until they have reached the limit of their own 
resources. Each will be helped according to his condition. A boy may 
be able to reach the school and work for part of his board and need only a 
small sum to cover the expense of the full year. A girl may need to have her 
traveling expenses paid and only this; another, giving promise of useful- 
ness, may have her full expenses paid during the year. Some will be kept 
through the entire school year who otherwise could study but a few months. 
Further information on the subject can be had by addressing the American 
Missionary Association, Bible House, New York. 


DANIEL HAND AND D. B. FAYERWEATHER. 


The litigation which is threatened over the will of Mr. Fayerweather is 
but another illustration of the danger of leaving large legacies to be dis- 
tributed after the death of the donor, and it shows the wisdom of our 
friend, Mr. Daniel Hand, who gave his money during his life, and while in 
the full exercise of his mental powers, and who still lives to rejoice in the 
beneficial effects of his benevolence. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


The address of George W. Cable, Esq., which will be found in these 
pages, is in his usual vigorous style, and will amply repay careful reading 
and pondering. 

Our readers will be interested in the letter which we publish in this 
number of the Missionary from our missionaries in Alaska. It is es- 
pecially gratifying that where actual hostility, or at least utter indifference, 
was anticipated, the missionaries find a cordial welcome, and hope ere 
long to have scholars that will tax to the utmost the capacity of their school- 
room. Itis a rare thing to have so new an enterprise begin so soon to ask 
for enlargement. 

General Clinton B. Fisk, who has been identified with Fisk University, 
and whose name is perpetuated by it, has left a legacy to ‘it of $25,000. 
The Trustees have decided to devote the money to the erection of a build- 
ing to be called the Fisk Memorial Chapel. 

Mr. John Cooper, of Clinton, Wis., now eighty-six years old, has been 


accustomed for many years to contribute to the A. M.A. treasury. It had 
become to him so much of a loving habit, that recently he told his pastor 
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he had sent on his last remittance earlier than usual, as he did not know 
whether he would live to the regular time. 

Mrs, Eliza Voorhees, of the same place, now ninety years old, having been 
born with the century, is also another veteran friend. And so Mrs Lydia 
C. Foster, wife of Rev. Lemuel Foster, for whom“ Foster Hall,”’at Talladega, 
was named, still abides, at the age of ninety-one, in her enthusiasm for the 
cause which she and her husband had loved so long. 


ADDRESS OF GEO. W. CABLE, ESQ. 
At the Annual Meeting held in Northampton, October 22d, 1890. 


To the Protestant church in these Northern States of our Union, 
the sister States of the South are the richest mission field in the world. 
They are not foreign lands. They are here. They are the most con- 
veniently adjacent part of our national domain. Their whole people 
are by birth members of our own political household. In our North 
and West there are vast areas where one-third of all the people are 
of alien birth. In almost the whole South, the people of foreign birth 
are less than one in a hundred. In religious traditions and affiliations, 
virtually its entire population is Protestant. In the eleven States south 
of Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri and the Indian Ter- 
ritory, there are—roughly speaking—14,000,000 people. Now, consider 
the needs and opportunities of this field. Not to quote their long familiar 
tables of absolute illiteracy, millions—I fear it would not be far wrong to 
say five or six millions—are without any real education or enlightened re- 
ligious teaching. No other people in the world proposes to occupy 
for missionary work any notable part of this great field. The religious and 
educational work done by the Southern Protestant churches among the 
destitute millions of colored people of their States is positively too small to 
be counted. They are thrice disqualified for the work. 

First, they owe their original separate existence to their former justifica- 
tion and support of the slavery out of which these millions have so lately 
escaped. Second, they owe their continued separation from churches of 
their own name elsewhere to the fact that they still cherish a civil, political 
and ecclesiastical alienation from their ex-slaves. Third, they hold an an- 
tiquated under-estimate of secular education as a means of spreading 
spiritual truths and graces, and see no great obligation to send to the in- 
tellectually and morally destitute any thing but preachers, tract-distribu- 
ters and the catechism. 

To such this great field is not open. To men who see in secular edu- 
cation no serious, if even legitimate part of missionary work—as if because 
air is not food we need not provide for men to breathe—or, as if the city 
of Mansoul were not to be attacked or defended except in front,—or, as 
if the gospel were vitiated or fatally diluted if run through the earthen- 
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ware conduits of secular education—against such men this field is shut and 
double-locked. It is open only to Americans, because it is America. Of 
Americans it is really open only to those who believe in, and teach, the 
right of all men to civil and political, as well as bodily and religious free- 
dom. And of these it is widely open only to those who realize that with- 
out civilization religion cannot prosper. It is a field open to the subsoil 
plow of the belief that whatever makes for citizenship: makes for Chris- 
tianity. There never before were in one mass 7,000,000 ignorant people 
so eager for education and so willing to receive it saturated with the leaven 
of Christian truth. There never before were 7,000,000 people waiting for 
the Christian missionary with so little paganism to unlearn. There never 
before was a field that promised so soon to liberate again the outlay made 
in it, for reinvestment in other fields of slower response. There never was 
a mission work of any such extent where the financial, industrial, commer- 
cial and civil reimbursements and rewards to its supporters lay so near the 
surface or promised such vast returns. 

No other people but those of this field hold us so awfully in their debt. 
The work done for the Indian owes much of its vigor and extent to our 
sense—as a nation—of having grossly wronged him in the past. The 
wrongs done the Negro—by the slave-trade carried on in Northern ships— 
by the laws and practices of Northern States and of the Federal Congress 
and courts for the protection of Southern slaveholders—by the postpone- 
ment of the day of freedom until the alternative of national destruction 
stared the whole nation in the face—and by the further suspension of his 
right of citizenship until, three years after the war’s last gun was fired, it 
became plain that without it his own and our own last state was worse than 
the first—these wrongs have piled up an indebtedness that at least will 
fairly match our “Century of Dishonor” concerning the red man, who 
within our borders never numbered one entire half million since white 
men began to oppress and defraud him. 

There never was a missionary field of such extent, where the claims of 
patriotic self-interest so mingled with the needs of destitute souls. This 
country of ours is a giant with one arm in asling. That arm is the South. 
This whole country knows that because of something wrong in the South, 
this whole country, great, rich, free and progressive as it is, is immeasur- 
ably less than it ought to be—immeasurably behind where it ought to stand. 
Half the thought given to the betterment of the economic and civic con- 
ditions of our country is taken up with the problem how to establish a full 
share of our national vigor, freedom, enlightenment and wealth in this 
crippled, bleeding and aching arm. We know the South’s natural advan- 
tages are unsurpassed if not unequalled. What has God not given her? 
Natural beauty, military defensibility, harbors, navigation, mineral treas- 
ures, forests, fertility of soil, water supply from spring and cloud, equable 
climate, abundant room. But natural resources are not all her endow- 
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ment, She has a vast commerce, daily increasing mines and manufactures, 
banks, railways, public credit, courts, churches, schools, colleges, news- 
papers, and representative State governments. And still there is something 
wrong. Must we continue to assign its cause to the desolations and back- 
sets of a war ended a quarter of a century ago, or the disorders of the 
seven or eight years that followed? But if these are only of the past they 
ought not still to count. In these days capital flows as freely and swiftly 
to any and every place where internal conditions do not exclude it as 
waters seek their level when set free. The same is true of immigration. 
To say the South lacks men and money is only to confess, not to explain, 
the hidden cause of her backwardness. 

The South is the nearest Europe of all regions bidding for immigration 
and capital. There is not a spot in it east of Dallas, Texas, large enough 
to be shown on a census map, where artificial irrigation is required. Yet 
hundreds of thousands of acres of good farming lands lie mutely begging 
for the ax and the plow and find no occupants at from one to two dollars 
an acre. Emigration swarms hundreds and thousands of miles further on, 
and settles on rainless plains or in other hemispheres; and capital, four 
times out of five, looks but once upon the South’s wounds and passes by on 
the other side. Why do they so? 

Because they will not go toa land of plenty that is not also a land of 
promise. They seek a country where those who rule in public and private 
society are going security for the early establishment of all the safeguards 
and appliances of social order and political liberty. 

I do not say the South’s great first need is tranquility. Opium is not 
always the right medicine. Men and money are pouring into untranquil 
countries this very day. But there is one thing they keep away from. They 
keep away from countries whose prospects of future tranquillity is not pro- 
portionate to the age of the community and the existence of the conven- 
tional institutions of social order. Capital and immigration overlook in 
Chili or the Argentine, in the Dakotas, Wyoming or the Australasian colo- 
nies, untranquil conditions which it will inflexibly refuse to encounter in 
countries, however rich in natural resources, all the appointments of whose 
civil order are already from fifty to one hundred yearsold. They tolerate the 
untranquillity of formative, or even of re-formative beginnings ; but not of 
permanent strained relations. I may go into a sodhouse or tent while my 
house is building ; I will not accept a tumbledown palace for a permanent 
residence. 

Look at the South. What say the world’s employment-hunting capital 
and labor, when we ask them why they turn aside from her? They reply, 
not in reproach ; only in kindliest explanation. But what say they? That 
she has Legislatures 100 years old, but often no adequate popular reverence 
for law; that she has judges and courts, but often no patience to wait for 
their decrees or honor their mandates; that her frightful prisons defend 
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neither the criminal’s rights nor those of society; that her provisions for 
public education will not bear comparison with that of any region bidding 
successfully for immigration ; that her agricultural system is characterized 
by an ignorance and waste that keeps the husbandman degraded and poor 
on a soil that ought to make him rich; that her factories and furnaces are 
short of skilled labor and her millers and iron-masters wedded to the delu- 
sion of low pay and long hours; that the curricula of her colleges are anti- 
quated and almost completely innocent of civics and economics; that in 
whole States the laws so one-sidedly protect the landlord, creditor and mort- 
gagee that they work intensely toward the perpetuation of the landlessness, 
penury, unthrift, supineness and vice of the laboring masses. A greedy 
expansion of the mortgage system to movable property, standing crops, and 
even crops unplanted—nay, to the very household larder—has strangled in 
its birth the personal credit of the liberated slave, and persists in the 
ruinous effort to dispense with the necessity of his being honest. Remove 
these conditions, say capital and labor, and we will come in and wait not on 
the order of our coming. For the safety and prosperity of all society rests 
at last on the prosperity of its laboring masses. 

And so Southern men have learned to say that public education is the 
South’s first need and final deliverance. What helped them to this belief? 
The missionary schools and colleges of Northern churches in the South. 
These were their object lessons. Hampton, Atlanta, Fisk, Tougaloo, 
Straight and the rest, they are the mothers of the whole public school 
system of the Southern States as far as it embraces the colored race. They 
made the policy and system reasonable and practicable to Southern eyes 
and hands. 

Instruction, now says the South, widens intelligence and evokes aspira- 
tion. From these come industry, skill, thrift, temperance, property, respon- 
sibility and public spirit ; and from these, public respect, esteem, confidence 
and reward. And yet, mark! So saying she makes a half provision and 
then beckons and calls to the world’s spare men and money to come on 
across the gulf that lies around her still with this bridge of public education 
built just half way across it, and insisting on the fatal declaration that this 
half bridge is the most she can afford. O fellow citizens and brethren in 
the South, know you not that the piece of property that any people can 
most ill afford to own is a half-built bridge? And O Northern friends of 
educational missions in the South, is this truth true in the South and not in 
the North? | 

For a long time this declaration of the South that she is doing all she 
can was as widely believed in the North as it was sincerely uttered in the 
South. But the study of the question of national aid to education has 
brought out the fact that the Southern States are at best only spending 
more for public education in proportion to their wealth than older and 
richer regions which have long ago supplied themselves with an adequate 
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school plant and have capital and emigrants to spare. The Southern ratio 
of illiteracy demands an enlargement of the free school system more ur- 
gently than that of newer countries with which the South has to compete, 
and yet she is letting these newer countries, with less wealth, do propor- 
tionately more. 

What is the cause of this? The friends of ample free schools in the 
South cannot elect legislative majorities that will vote for them, And why? 
Because such friends among educated whites dare not—or think they dare 
not—coalesce with the colored vote on a question on which the whites are 
divided and the colored vote is a unit. To do so seems to them too rash a 
step toward the final admission of the colored voter into the same complete 
civil and political fellowship that he would enjoy if he were white. Here 
then, the cause of free schools in the South, half provided for and half de- 
nied, finds a dead-lock. The nation refuses, whether wisely or unwisely, to 
supply the deficiency ; the white Southerner will not league with the Negro 
on a Negroes’ plank ; and he cannot in his own exclusively white party 
command a majority willing to vote a sufficient school tax. For neither the 
Southern white people, nor any other people except a whole people can 
ever furnish a majority that will vote a school tax ample for the whole 
people. Instead, we find the whole mass of 3,000,000 of colored people 
held under an incessant, galling and tremendous pressure to abandon that 
claim. If they would but say: “All we want is education. All we want 
it for is to make ourselves better laborers and servants. Give us but ample 
free schools and we will waive all civil and political equality of rights, and 
consent to be not Americans, but only Africans in America,” there is no 
reasonable doubt that they could get it. 

Christian fellow citizens, the day they do that—the day they speak 
thus—they abandon the whole end of which education is only the means— 
citizenship and Christian manhood. When men say to the Negro, Never 
mind your right to vote and belong freely to the party of your choice—get 
education even if you have to let these go to get it—I charge those men 
with consummate folly! What is the elevation of books or the elevation of 
the work bench without that elevation, better than either or both of these, 
which depends inseparably on civil and political freedom? The education 
of the book and the bench will always be as forlornly behind the age in 
quality as in quantity until political bondage gives place to political lib- 
erty. No people can ever catch step with the world’s progressive march, 
moral or material, by consenting to political bondage. Our whole land, 
North and South, is glad slavery is dead. But if ever the colored race in 
the South should become satisfied with a debased civil and political status 
exclusively their own, they would stand, one great, dark, melancholy proof 
that they never deserved to be any thing but slaves. They will never do it, 
But whence comes the exhortation to their children not to do it? Where 
does white Christianity stand among them and bid them quit themselves like 
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scam Only = these missionary colleges. Only they from the midst of the 
ray cry, Don’t do it! Don’t give up the ship.” O friends, shall their cry, 
like the cry of Lawrence, be the failing cry of a dying life? Or will you in 
the name of God’s fatherhood, man’s brotherhood, American freedom and 
a world’s salvation cry back across the rivers and mountains, “ Hold the 
art,” ; 

' If you will, there is but one honorable way to do: Open your purses! 
rip them open! make your dollars tens, your tens hundreds, your hundreds 
thousands. You’ve got the richest missionary field in the world ; let your 
provision for it be the richest in the world. Multiply your colleges, endow 
them, enlarge them, enrich them. They are lighthouses, every one, and on 
every beam of their radiance is written to all men of our land, white, yellow, 
red or black: Come and be American freemen and American citizens, with 
American rights, in a land that is betrothed to Christ and must make haste 
for her approaching marriage. 

If we do not do this, God will do it by some other hand. If the church 
doesn’t do it, the State at last must. “ Evolution or Revolution.” But the 
Church has no right to wait on the State. Yet the State has no right to 
wait on the church. It is not true that law cannot—that only trnth can— 
make men free. The truth can make no other man free half so quickly as 
it can the man who is already free by law. Freedom by truth first and by 
law afterward, is the word of comfortable men, not of a pitying Christ. If 
all law-abiding manhood has not an inalienable right to a freedom brought 
to birth by law and to manhood by truth, then our fathers never had a 
right to make the Declaration of Independence. Yet if free and comforta- 
ble Americans will let oppressed Americans remain oppressed and mock 
their cries with this sad use of Christ’s word, let us see to it as we be Chris- 
tians yhat when legal freedom comes at last, these dark millions, made free 
by truth first and by law afterward, come crowding into the church of 
Christ to subscribe themselves her children, saying: It was the church of 
Christ that first brought us this deliverance. 


IS CONGREGATIONALISM A SUCCESS FOR THE NEGRO? 


BY REV. 8. N. BROWN. 


I have sometimes been asked by Northern friends whether or not Con- 
gregationalism is a success among our people. This query arises, appar- 
ently, not so much from doubt as from a desire to get the facts as they 
appear to those in actual service upon the field. 

No one, I think, who thoroughly understands the facts in the case, can 
fora moment doubt that Congregationalism, as such, has an important 
mission among the colored people of this country. Why should it not? 


Congregationalism in doctrine and polity, is Scriptural, and hence 
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adapted to all peoples. Its polity, as claimed by its friends, is promotive 
of general intelligence, self-reliance and independence of character. 

Then there is nothing in the general spirit of the church that can cause 
the Negro to doubt the genuineness of its Christianity; that “whosoever ” 
placed above the church door, means in some cases at least, the poor Negro. 
Is it a wonder that our young men, educated, thoughtful and self-respect- 
ing, should smart, burn and be continually casting their anathemas through 
the press, from the rostrum and pulpit, at the hydra-headed, un-American 
and un-Christlike inconsistency of portions of the American church. 

Will not the intelligent colored man be driven into indifference and 
skepticism just as the white man is? Can he not see the deception and 
downright meanness heaped upon him by those who fain themselves the 
Lord’s anointed? The Negro does know that Congregationalism stands 
for all that is pure, lovely and of good report. He understands it to teach 
that character is the measure of the man, and not color. That a “man’s a 
man for a’ that.” 

Recently, while ina Northern city of about eighty thousand inhabitants, 
an intelligent looking colored man said there were about five hundred 
colored people in the place, that they mostly attended their own churches. 
To my query, “Do none attend white churches?” he said: “ None except a 
few who go to the Congregational Church, where they have a most cordial 
welcome.” He did not know who I was, whether “priest” or “sinner.” 

At the extreme South, an old colored man said to the pastor, who was a 
noble-hearted Northern man, a typical Yankee, ‘Doctor, we loves your 
church because you makes yourself equal to us. I tell you this church be- 
gins to have us feel our importance in the world. You preaches an unmiti- 
gated Gospel.” As little as some may think of it the Negro knows his 
friends and is more and more learning to appreciate them, 

Congregationalism with its color-blind, divinely-inspired, philanthropic 
record, has strong claims upon this people and of a kind that is naturally 
winsome. 

The Roman Catholic Church, recognizing the fact that the Negro must 
be won, like other men, treat him as though they believed in “the father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man.’’ 

By this means Catholicism is making continual inroads and gaining for 
itself many adherents, but sincere Christian fellowship for all people is only 
one of the many beautiful and all-inspiring phases of Congregationalism. 
It is suitable for the higher interests of all people and for none more than 
the race with whom I am identified. 

Why, then, has not this church had greater success among this people ? 
Why not count its membership by hundreds where we now have scores, and 
thousands where now only hundreds ? 

The answer is not far to find, 

ist. We have not had the men as preachers. 
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r At the close of the war Congregationalism was unknown tous. The 

slate and spelling-book”’ had first to open the way. The best men, as to 
ability and experience, were in the pulpits of the old established churches— 
Baptist and Methodist. Our churches which sprang up around the schools 
were, and to some extent are yet, manned by students who, in connection 
with their studies, preached as best they could to their people. 

Our present ministry consists of young men and nearly all children of 
the American Missionary Association schools. No one who knows them 
doubts that they are “coming men,” but like others they must have time 
for development. 

2d. Our men in the field have not been able to be pastors in the true 
sense of that term. Their first work was educational. The pastor must in 
many cases teach an overcrowded school all the week, have but little time 
to prepare his sermons, and with no pastoral visitation come to the Sabbath 
with a tired body and mind, thus being entirely unfit for pulpit work. A 
change, however, in this respect is now visible and our preachers are becom- 
ing in its best sense pastors. 

3d. Our church met intense opposition at first from the older churches. 
The pulpit and pew often held us up to ridicule. This was not strange. 
Our people are naturally superstitious and suspicious of any new phase in 
religious matters. Nothing to them could be a real church except that 
which they had always known. But what a change now ! this prejudice is 
gone. No church or class of people has more to do in shaping the general 
affairs of the community in which it exists than that of ours. 

While supplying one of the churches of our American Missionary Asso- 
ciation ina Southern city, a leading man of another denomination said to me: 
“You have a beautiful church and good people, your numbers are not as large 
as some of your sister churches, but your influence is even greater, and in 
time will be ¢he church.” Said he: “My young man, Iam a deep-dyed 
Methodist of long standing and shall die such, but I want to give what is 
due yourchurch. Throughout this city of hundreds of churches, your church 
of comparatively small numbers has revolutionized the methods of Sunday- 
school work and done much to help the spiritual life of our churches. In 
some measure our revival meetings have been toned down to the real in- 
stead of exciting methods.” This is but one of many similar statements. 

4th. In some cases our work has been seriously hindered from the lack 
of suitable meeting-houses. In one place it is the school-house with its in- 
convenient settees, at another it is a little room on the third floor. 

Five years ago,I was called to Cleveland,Ohio,to supply the pulpit of asmall 
body of earnest Christian believers who for twenty years had been thoroughly 
Congregational. They had a little dilapidated frame building. The Lord 
blessed my preaching in the conversion of souls: the old house became too 
small and Cleveland Congregationalists became aroused, and stimulated us - 
to build ; and so we did. The result was marked. Our membership and 
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congregation were more than doubled, and the other churches among our 
people there that had before called us “ the little old chicken coop,” now 
honor and look up to Mount Zion as the leading colored church in the 
place. 

We do not advocate extravagant church buildings, but it is true that our 
friends, if they would give us the best advantage, must for a while at least, 
help us to keep pace-in this respect with the older churches. A few years 
more and we shall have stronger men and some very strong churches even 
in point of numbers, 

To the query: “Is Congregationalism a success among our people?” 
I answer most emphatically, yes; if by success is meant a great and grow- 
ing moral power for good. 

Give us ten years more with proper encouragement in church work, and 
the South will present a Congregationalism of which all will be proud. 


THE SOUTH. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES. , 
Our Field Superintendent furnishes this bright and yet truthful picture. 


I was sitting on the front gallery of the hotel at Mt. Olive and fell into 
conversation with a man who said he had charge of the police matters of 
the town. In reply to an inquiry concerning the morality of the commu- 
nity, and especially of the colored people, he said. ‘ There are our lock- 
ups. We built that larger one, and as white folks refused to be shut up 
with Negroes, we built that little one for the blacks, but it was two years 
before we got a single darkey into it. Then after a little they passed an 
anti-whiskey law and since then we can’t get anybody into either of them 
and it has spoiled the police business altogether.” 

Further inquiry drew out these other cheering facts. The colored peo- 
ple in this town are, for the most part, intelligent, industrious and doing 
remarkably well. They own some of the finest farms in the section and are 
respected and trusted. I took a two-mile walk through a part of the town 
almost entirely owned by them, and the general air of comfort and respect- 
ability about the houses and farms was very gratifying to one interested in 
their welfare. Fine fields of cotton, corn, sorghum and strawberries, well 
cared for, greeted my eyes at every step. I conversed with several who 
were at work along the way, and found them invariably intelligent and 
well-informed. Seeing a party of cotton-pickers busily engaged in a field, 
I climbed the fence, and for an hour enjoyed the pleasure of pulling the 
fleecy fibre from its dark cells, going from one to another, gaining knowledge 
in return for my labor; but I fear I would hardly have earned enough to 
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pay for my supper at 6oc. per hundred pounds. Suddenly a dark cloud 
overshadowed the scene, the rain-drops began to fall and there was a grand 
stampede for shelter. One little chap was left behind with his sack of 
cotton so much larger than himself that he was quite hidden under it, and 
presented the appearance of a huge sack of cotton trotting along on a pair 
of little bare feet and legs. But his voice was not drowned, and a cry is- 
sued from the depths of the burden for help. I could do no less than seize 
the load—the little chap trotted along behind, the cry became.a chuckle, 
the corners of the little mouth drew up instead of down, and the procession 
reached the cover just as the rain began to come in torrents. 

I learned that in one little community the colored people cultivated last 
year fifty acres of strawberries; and fifty acres of berries means a good 
many thousands of back-aches and, if successful, a good deal of money. 
Here as almost everywhere the people call loudly for better educational 
privileges, and again I was made to mourn that I wasn’t a Wall Street 
magnate. 


From another source equally reliable we present a darker picture. 


The street by the church has become too unsafe for the people to ven- 
ture out after dark. Shooting drunks are so much the regular thing about 
the time of opening service, that I should not consent to have my own 
family go out inthe evening. I was obliged to close the house last Sunday 
night at about the time of the second bell. Nobody came. I was told this 
morning by a railroad official that the people applied for a corporation 
which the Governor refused—for what reason I know not. The town is, 
therefore, in a state of whiskey-and-revolver anarchy, and the church front 
seems to be the natural center. One boy (or young man) shot another 
during meeting-time—the bullet passing into the church front. The in- 
jured one was expected to die. This occurred just before I went there on 
last Sunday night; it was howling, swearing, challenging and shooting not 
less than three times in fifteen minutes—women screaming at the hotel— 
the keeper retreating to the safer corner, etc., etc. In view of this condition 
of things, it seemed to me necessary to suspend thé night appointments and 
alternate with the Methodists at some hour in the day-time, and rally 
the better element, if there is one. I made many calls in the county and 
town and believe there are serious people there, but not many. 


REVIVAL AT LINCOLN MEMORIAL CHURCH. 
REY. GEO. W. MOORE. 
The Lincoln Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., had a revival in 
November in which there were over one hundred conversions reported. 
The pastor was assisted by the English Evangelists, Mr. and Mrs. James 


Wharton. . 
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A number of preparatory meetings were held in October to seek 
how best to reach the unconverted members of the congregation and 
community, of the Sunday-school, the associate members of the Society 
of:Christian Endeavor and young men. A number of conversions were’ 
reported at these meetings. 

The English Evangelists began their services with us Nov. 2d. Mr. 
Wharton remained three weeks and Mrs. Wharton a few days longer. The 
meetings were continued with the aid of our city pastors. Rev..Messrs. 
Newman, Seymour, Small and Brown each gave us a sermon, thus allowing 
our brethren the opportunity to see our people, and our church the privi- 
lege of hearing them. About twenty conversions were reported after our 
English friends left us. Two services were held daily, a young people’s 
meeting at 4 P.M., and an evening meeting at 7:30 p.M., which was opened 
with a Bible reading by Mrs. Wharton, followed by a sermon by Mr. 
Wharton ; the invitation to the unconverted was given by the pastor; the 
service of song was led by the choir, under the direction of Mrs. Moore. 
The success of the meeting was greatly promoted by the wise and efficient 
service of the English Evangelists, Mr. and Mrs. Wharton. 

They did not pretend to lead, but willingly worked under the direction 
of the pastor. Their spirit was Christian, their Bible readings and preach- 
ing were practical and evangelical, and their service in the inquiry room 
invaluable. They closed their service with us to hold a series of meetings 
in Nashville, Tenn.; at Fisk University, Howard Chapel and Jackson 
Street churches. After leaving Nashville,they will make a two years’ 
evangelistic tour of the South among the churches under the auspices of 
the Association before returning to England. They brought their two 
nephews, Stanley and John Wharton, with them to America to attend 
school at Fisk University. 

Thanksgiving Day was a memorable occasion, when a company of forty 
persons united with the church. In the evening, there was a Thanksgiving 
testimony service in which over a hundred persons, including a large num- 
ber of converts, took part. On December 7th over twenty persons united 
with the church, making an addition to our flock of sixty-one members, 
Quite a number united with the various city churches. 

There were about eighty young people from seven to fourteen years of 
age and fifty adults converted. The young people were mostly members 
of our Sunday-school. The adults include several students of Howard 
University, a number of Roman Catholics, heads of families and associate 
members of the Society of Christian Endeavor, We already had a flour- 
ishing Society of Christian Endeavor, the first organized in the District of 
Columbia, but the meetings gave us such a large number of young believers 
that our Society of Endeavor made its jifth anniversary memorable by or- 
ganizing a Junior Society of Christian Endeavor which numbers over forty 
members, The church will celebrate its ¢enth anniversary January 1oth. 
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REVIVAL AT JELLICO, TENN. 


I am thankful to ourdear Lord that at our last Thursday’s prayer meet- 
ing two persons were converted, and on Friday night two more, and that 
three of the above number were added to the church. Yesterday I had the 
largest congregation thus far. Everything points to further success. 


SCHOOL ITEMS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Wilmington, N. C.—I have been trying to get time to write you some- 
thing of the. re-opening of school.- We never opened with the classes all 
so full as they were this year. Some had hardly a missing member. Three 
hundred two were present on the first day, and at this date, (Oct. 13), we 
have more than three hundred fifty enrolled. Not a day passes but we 
have parents coming, earnestly pleading to have us take their children into 
the school, but we are compelled to turn a deaf ear. We think we have a 
united band of workers and trust the work may be blessed. 


Rutland, Ga.—I have thirty-five in my school now and more to come 
in. All seem anxious to learn. The families here are all large and poor. 
I have seven from one family and more to come from the same, and three 
or five from other families. I have begun sewing and fancy work with the 
girls. They seem delighted. 


Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala—Before arrangements were made to 
accommodate more pupils than the B primary room would hold, a woman 
sent her two children to school, but they were sent home, as we had no 
room, The next day, however, the mother came, and upon opening the 
office door burst out as follows: “O, Professor, but you mwst take my 

children, you just mwst. I can’t send them anywhere else. O, yes, Profes- 
sor, you must. Why, they came home yesterday a-crying as hard as they 
could! You must take them. I will send them in the morning. They 
can sit on the floor.’ And the next morning they came, and they are 
with us yet. 

LETTER FROM A PUPIL. 


“My dear teacher. I could not spell your name. I left it off. Will 
you take my word for it is the truth. Keep me in if I don’t know my les- 
son well and whip me if I need it. Give it to me good for I do not come 
to school to play.” 

A MOUNTAIN BOY'S FIRST COMPOSITION. 
Country Store. 

A Country Store is a place where goods kept and Sold to Country peo- 

ple. It is a place where Countrymen meet on rainy days to sell eggs buy 
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tobacco and talk politics. a country store is a place where you can buy 
fat Chickens, fresh Butter, large potatoes. a Country Store is generally kept 
in the most convenient place in the Settlement a country Store is a Public 
place on a rainy Saturday for Old men loafers District Officers gather to 
smoke Cigars Chew tobacco and their Conversation is of a profaine one 
and will degrade young men. ; 


THE INDIANS 


OUR ALASKA MISSION. 
Cheering Letter from the Missionaries. 
Cape PRINCE oF WALES, ALASKA, Aug. 29, 1890. 


Your readers have heard, we suppose, by this time, how the God of our 
fathers has watched over us and preserved us in health and safety amid all 
the reported dangers that were said to attend our mission. 

We left San Francisco June 6, 1890, on the “ Jeanie,” the whaling ten- 
der that carries yearly supplies to the Arctic fleet, touched Nanaimo, B.C., 
to take on a cargo of coal and lumber, and reached Port Clarence, fifty 
miles south of Cape Prince of Wales, on the afternoon of July 3d. 

Our trip was a pleasant one, and we received very courteous treatment 
from Capt. Porter, who commanded the “Jeanie,” and from his officers; 
thus compensating us in some measure for the lack of very suitable accom- 
modations on board a vessel which was not built for carrying passengers. 

We had the pleasure on the voyage of being fellow-passengers with Mr. 
L, M. Stevenson of Ohio, and Dr. J. B. Driggs of New York. The former 
was on his way to begin a mission at Point Barrow, and the latter had ac- 
cepted the same call for Point Hope. At both places trading stations had 
already been established. 

Capt. C. E. Weeks of San Francisco, a veteran whaling captain, was 
also a passenger on board the “ Jeanie,” and gave us a great deal of valua- 
ble information about the Eskimo natives, but some of it was decid- 
edly calculated to make our hair stand on end. Among other things, he 
told us that in 1877 a brig that had anchored at Cape Prince of Wales 
was boarded by the natives and that the Captain and crew escaped with 
their lives only after shooting some twenty-five or thirty dead on the spot, 
and that since that time the place had been avoided by white men as if 
plague-stricken. We determined, however, to prosecute our mission— 
trusting to disarm the hostility of the natives by a mild and peaceful be- 


havior, and leave the rest in the hands of Him without whose knowledge 
and consent no sparrow falls. 
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Almost as soon as we anchored in Port Clarence, the Rev. Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, who was in the port on the United States Revenue Cutter “Bear,” 
came on board. As your readers doubtless know, he is the efficient Superin- 
tendent of Edycation in Alaska. He had come up on purpose to see the 
three projected mission stations established. He said he wanted us to go 
up to the Cape with him on the following day, and assist in building the 
mission house, which we were to occupy. It turned out, however, that 
only one of us could be accommodated on the “ Bear.” After consultation 
we mutually agreed that Brother Lopp should stay behind and superintend 
the transfer of our supplies and coal to one of the whaling vessels, and 
that Brother Thornton should accompany Dr. Jackson to the Cape. On the 
morning of July 4th, the “Bear” steamed up to the Cape—anchoring 
about 12:30 P.M. Mr. Thornton was very courteously received by Capt. 
Healy of the “Bear,” as a guest in his cabin, pending the construction of 
the house and the arrival of our stores. After luncheon a boat was low- 
ered, and Dr. Jacksonand Mr. Thornton entered to go ashore. 

Brother Thornton could not help wondering how it would feel to be 
knocked on the head and eaten while half alive; but as the Doctor showed 
no signs of nervousness, he determined not to show the white feather him- 
self. The natives received them with manifestations of excited curiosity, but 
apparently in no hostile spirit. Several sites for the house were inspected, 
‘one chosen, and as there was no night to hinder the work, the ground was 
broken and the sills for the house laid in their places. 

Capt. Haverside, of the schooner “Oscar and Hattie,” had already 
landed the lumber, and the next morning (Saturday) the work was pushed 
rapidly forward. In addition to the four men with Capt. Haverside, 
five carpenters were furnished by the vessels of the Pacific Steam Whaling 
Company, then rendezvoused at: Port Clarence, and Capt. Healy was so 
kind as to let us have a carpenter and four men from the “Bear.” On 
Sunday we rested, full of thanks to God for the safe and successful begin- 
ning of the work. 

On the roth Mr. Lopp arrived on board the “Orca,” and thanks to the 
kindness of Capt. Garvin of this vessel, and Capt. Weeks of the “ Thrasher,” 
our stores were safely landed. 

On Saturday, the 14th, the house was so far completed that we could 
find shelter for ourselves and stores, which the natives had carried up from 
the beach forus. The “Bear” steamed away, the other vessels having al- 
ready sailed north, and we were left alone with about five hundred Es- 
kimo. 

As the natives had never seen an American house before and were not 
accustomed to being excluded from each other’s dwelling, they began 
hammering away at our doors and windows at a very lively rate. We 
put our rifle, shot-gun and revolvers where they could see them, in order 
to impress them with the idea that we were able to take care of ourselves. 
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Then we went out and talked to them by means of a few words we had 
learned and many signs, and did our best to pacify them, promising them 
we would allow them to enter after awhile. 

Whether they were impressed by our show of force or really had no in- 
tention of breaking in, we cannot tell, even yet. They continued to batter 
at our door for several days and nights. Beginning with the first day, 
however, we made it a point to take them through the house in squads of 
four or five and show them whatever we thought would interest them, and 
in a week the battering nuisance was almost abated. 

The natives are peaceable, friendly and intelligent, instead of ferocious, 
hostile and stupid, as we were led to expect. We do not now entertain any 
fear of violence from them, and they already seem attached to us. The 
shooting of so many, recorded in the earlier part of this letter, must 
have been perpetrated through a misunderstanding of their character and 
intentions ; even the children of those killed at that time show no signs of 
hostility towards us. 

In appearance they are a fine looking set of people—robust and healthy 
—something like very good looking mulattoes, but with better features, and 
often brilliant color. In school they show as much intelligence as white 
children would under similar circumstances. We now have sixty-five pupils 
enrolled, although five-sixths of the population are absent on trading voy- 
ages. In fall, winter and spring we think we shall have at least three hun- 
dred pupils. This is the largest settlement on the coast and would form 
a valuable center of missionary work for the neighboring settlements—at 
Port Clarence, the Diomedes Islands (middle of Strait) Katzebue Sound, 
Kings Island, etc. 

The stories about their filth and bevermined condition have been very 
much exaggerated. Even their notions about chastity are not as loose as 
often represented. Their worst vice is drunkenness, and if whiskey could 
be kept off the trading vessels, they would compare favorably with a similar 
number of average Caucasians, 

So far as we can see now, they have no notion of a God, ora future life, 
such as we can picture to ourselves, full of bright promise even for the most 
wretched on earth. We begin school every day with prayer, and they seem 
impressed by the observance; but of course we have not mastered the lan- 
guage sufficiently in a month and a half to give them even a rudimentary 
idea of our holy religion. We hope and think we shall be able to tell a dif- 
ferent story next summer, 

The children are very sweet and attractive. We have never seen any 
signs of a fight or even a quarrel among them; nor have we seen any of 
them show any inclination to disobey their parents—a most remarkable 
fact, we think, They dress mostly in deer and seal skins. The women 
wear close fitting trousers and long cloaks—differing but slightly from those 
of the men. In summer many of them wear cloaks made of cotton drilling. 
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Instead of hats they have hoods attached to their cloaks ; but in good 
weather they generally go bare-headed. 

We have had only one case of theft—in that instance the stolen article 
—a butcher knife—-was returned to us; and to judge from his behavior, 
the young man is sincerely repentant. f 

Whenever we have more work than we can do we employ them, and 
find them as good laborers as could be expected under the circumstances, 
We think our strict adherence to our word in paying them for such work 
has set them a good example, and produced a favorable impression. We 
have them in to sit with us, show them illustrated books and magazines 
teach them to sing, lend them our tools, teach them out-door American 
games, encourage neatness and cleanliness and discourage the reverse, take 
them with us duck-hunting, employ them to assist us collect drift-wood, 
and try in every way to win their esteem and confidence, in which we are 
thankful to say, we have in a good measure, succeeded. 

The summer climate here is very pleasant—the temperature ranging be- 
tween 45° and 55°. There is a miniature glacier a few hundred yards 
away, from which we get ice for a refrigerator we have dug in the frozen 
bottom of our cellar; but all the rest of the snow has disappeared and in its 
stead are moss, grass and beautiful wild flowers. 

For scenery, we have the sea breaking in heavy surf on the beach in 
front of us, with three bold islands and East Cape lifting themselves about 
three hundred feet above the water in the blue distance. Back of us the 
Kinyan range, about 1,500 ft. high, from which we can see on a clear day a 
long stretch of the Siberian coast. To the North, the “tundra ” or marshy 
plain, bestudded with hundreds of little fresh water lakes that glisten like 
silver mirrors in the sunlight. 

For food we have canned goods, ducks, geese, grouse, snipe, plover, 
woodcock, salmon and other fish, and in winter reindeer venison, walrus 
beef, seal steak, and bear roast. 

Our house consists of a school-room, bed-room, store-room, kitchen, 
hall and vestibule. We have been very hard at work ever since our ar- 
rival, having our stores and coal brought up from the beach, putting stout 
inside shutters on all the windows, making seats and desks, building a coal 
and wood house and digging a cellar under it, 2ox12x4, collecting drift- 
wood, doing our own cooking and housekeeping, and adding one by one 
the thousand little conveniences that are necessary about a home. 

We are both heartily interested in our work, and while we are devoutly 
thankful to the Great Head of the Church for the signal manner in which 
he has blessed us so far, we ask the prayers of our fellow Christians that 
we may be so endowed with wisdom and grace from on high asito be 
equal to the great and responsible task that is set before us. 

H. R. THorNTON, 
W. T. Lopp. 
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THE CHINESE. 
REY. W. C. POND, D.D., SUPERINTENDENT. 


The California Chinese Mission held the public service in connection 
with its Annual Meeting, at the First Congregational Church in Oakland, 
Nov. 23d. The great audience room was crowded, fully 1,500 people be- 
ing present. The exercises were of great interest. Yong Jin delivered an 
address on his own experience in missionary work in China, and Lem - 
Chung another which might almost be called ¢hrilling: “Good news from 
across the sea,” giving details of the missionary work now being prosecuted 
by our brethren in their own land. Among the offerings was one consist- 
ing of two crisp greenbacks, one for $100, the other for $50, enclosed in an 
envelope bearing only this inscription: “ From a friend of good China- 
_ men.” We venture to say that Dr. Pond would travel a long way to get the 
hand of that friend of his friends. 

The offerings of our Chinese in California for Christian work at home 
and in China during the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, exceeded $4,000. 


+ 


A. CHINAMAN’S LETTER. 
THE DIALECT AMUSING ; THE REASONING FORCIBLE. 


Hong Sing is the helper in our Chinese Mission at Petaluma, Cal. His letter, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Pond, Superintendent of our Chinese work, reports a recent interview 
with some of his pagan friends at that place. Although his use of the English lan- 
guage is in dialect, yet it will be seen that he makes it express his ideas, and that those 
ideas are quite correct and tersely put—the universality of the religion of Jesus; its 
superiority to that of Confucius in that it not only teaches the right, but can melt the 
heart and turn it away from sin; the immortality of the soul; the duty of worship- 
ing the ultimate ancestor, God our Father; and his own experience of the grace of 
God in hisheart. This is a good leaflet for those thinkers—not ‘“ advanced,” but ret- 
rograded—who would put Confucius by the side of Christ. 

My dear Dr. Pond: 

A good opportunity for question and argument about the Christian re- 
ligion, I was visit to the Chinese store. Two men was lying down smok- 
ing opium, One of them ask me to drink tea, next to smoke, for the Chi- 
nese custom and ceremony. But the other one said to him, he don’t like 
smoke, for he was a Christian, for he was difference from us and then he 
said, “ Nor smoke opium nor gamble, it was very good things, for that save 
great deal of money, was very best way, but should not believe Jesus, for 
we have our own Confucius doctrine which also taught us to be good. No 
other religion better than our Confucius doctrine. You should not believe 
Jesus and should not imitate foreign doctrine.” 

I answer him : “Gold have no limit, no matter from what country or 
nation, but pure and true so that we call precious, for everybody can use 
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it. Also the doctrine have no limit, from whatever nation, but is the true, 
for we imitation and believe, for the doctrine is like the road for any man 
can walk and travel. But we found Jesus was the Son of God, came down 
to save our soul, if we real trust in his name. I found our Confucius, he 
was virtue and good man. He can teach us to be good and honor, but he 
can not save our soul. But we found Jesus was the Son of God, for he 
can give his Spirit to melt our wicked hearts into righteous and faithful and 
good man, for our Confucius only can tell us between good and bad, but 
not able to melt our evil heart. How many our Chinese people understand 
our Confucius doctrine? Why should they not imitate and obedience his 
teaching? Smoke opium, gamble, swear, and other evil things, they know 
very well that was unrighteous, for why should they not imitate our 
Confucius what he has done the good work and obey his teaching? Ah, 
for he can only indicate to you the way of good but he cannot inspire your 
spirit, but Jesus only can. Nothing impossible. When I was not a Chris- 
tian I was gamble and I was swear, but since I became a Christian, never 
smoke opium, never gamble or swearing, and many of my friends was the 
same. So that was illustrated, Jesus was the Son of God, can give of His 
Spirit to inspire our spirit, to turn away from bad to the good. John the 
Baptist was the messenger of Jesus Christ and the servant of God. But 
John the Baptist still exceeding more than our Confucius, for he was the 
servant of God, but Jesus was the Sox of God.” . 

And one of them said: “ The men have not any soul. You say the 
soul go to heaven. Let us see, then we all believe it, since I never have 
seen any Jesus men go to heaven when he die. It is very nonsense.” 

I reply then, if you believe the men has no soul, why should our Chi- 
nese people worship their ancestors and the dead? They believe the 
spirit of their ancestors can come to eat, for they do not believe the dead 
body were eat but the spirit, for they never saw the spirit of their ancestor 
sat at the table to eat, but believe he has a spirit, for the soul was a spirit 
so that we could not see with our fleshy eye but we can see with our spirit- 
ual eye, as we can not see the wind but can feel it. When we die, the soul 
departed from the body, for the body was dead but the soul liveth. 

Another one said tome: “ That whatsoever we belong to the district in 
China that we have to imitation and obey to their custom.” 

I reply: “ Not so. Suppose for instance, in your own district, they all 
to conspire together for a bad purpose, knowing that it was unrighteous- 
ness and was evil acting for that it was contrary to the law. Are you go- 
ing to imitation and obedience for their custom for because you belong to 
their district?” He answer me: “Tf so, we must stay away from them.” 
Ireply : “I think you would. Just as we would, being a Christian now. 
Before I was not found Jesus, I was learn from my father and forefather 
to imitate and obey the religion of our custom, to worship the idol and an- 
cestor. But now I was found Jesus was the Son of God and for our 
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Saviour, he tell us to worship that only one God which is in heaven who 
made the heaven and the earth. If we are going to worship our ancestor 
and the idol, we are against the true God and contrary to his law. So 
that we must abandon what we ought not to follow, and imitation what 
is good, right and true, better than imitation with that company of con- 
spiration against that true God.” 

Another one ask mea question. “Our Confucius told us that we must 
be careful searching farther ancestor.” I ask him how far that you going 
to search. He answer me: “You search your Hong’s foreancestor, I 
searching my Jue’s foreancestors.” I say you are not search far enough. 
For instance, water flowing from a fountain; water without a fountain can 
not flow any longer. Tree without root, cannot bear any leaf and branches. 
You begat from your father, your father begat from your forefather, so you 
can count on one from ten, ten from hundred, hundred from thousand. So 
as the leaf from the branch, branch from tree, tree from root. Who made 
your ancestor and who made my ancestor? But now we, searching the 
farthest, find for our ancestor, that is God. ‘This is the one you and I and 
the whole world should obey and worship. He is the furthest end, for we 
can search that only one of our ancestor, and our God was first beginning.” 

Iam thankful for the Lord was encouraging, for I have such oppor- 
tunity to talk with them. First only two person, but soon one to another 
till the room was full. Most every one ask mea question. So I try to 
answer as I could. 

And for many other things I cannot translate into English. I have been 
talking nearly three hours. The Lord gave me courage, and I was glad to 
have them argue with me, and that may be to open their thought of the 
Christian religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

At our meeting, every one of our small band of Jesus give his testimony 
what God has done for us and his blessing of peace rested upon us and in- 
spire preservation for our life, 

After then I read the Scriptures. Then every one kneel down to pray 
and thank God for his blessing.and ask for his inspiration that we may pre- 
pare to give our new hearts to God, and be a new man which God has 
created in righteousness and holiness. How glad we are now that we are 
not conform to this world as those are who worship the idol and ancestor’ 
with meat. But now we are transformed by renewing of our mind and 
prove what is good, and present our body a living sacrifice, holy and ac- 
ceptable to the will of God. 

Now we have another rejoice, for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the spirit of his power has found another lost sheep and lead it into his 
fold, for which he acceptation of my advice last week and he was glad to be 
joined with usin this fold. One repentance on earth and one rejoice in 
heaven. Pray for him with us in the fold to continue to follow and obey 
his master, the Shepherd, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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MISS D. E. EMERSON, SECRETARY, 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESSES AT OUR WOMAN’S MEETING. 


GREETINGS FRoM Mr. Hotyoxr py Mrs. BE. M. Mrap. 


I bring to you the greetings of Mt. Holyoke College, founded in the 
faith by one who had learned God’s estimate of the worth of character—of 
holy character. Under her influence and the influence and training of her 
successors, more than 160 of her students have given themselves to the 
work of this Association and its kindred societies. The names of those who 
have entered the home missionary field and helped to build churches and 
establish schools, is without number. Our hope for the future is to realize 
the promise of the past and to send forth into this work our best minds 
trained in the best way. 

We have been thrilled by the cry of our Africa’s 8,000,000, This is 
their cry: “Give us the Christian training of schools and colleges. Give 
us an educated ministry. Give us an acknowledged citizenship.” 

We have listened with our hearts to the call from the Mountains for 
teachers who can give the bread of life to starving souls. Never in any 
nation was there such an exigency as meets us now. 

Now that the great question is not the exact measurement of mental 
power in man and woman for comparison or contrast, the thinking world is 
providing the means requisite for the best training of mind as mind, recog- 
nizing the duty of developing every mental power for use in Christ’s work. 
God is truth and he has left wide open every door of truth for all his 
children to enter and learn of him. 

With the broad, noble, Christian development of woman must come a 
mighty impulse to every Christian work. Not a noble few will say, “Send 
me,” but the many. As the scope for using every faculty is widened, 
so will woman’s power be in saving this land for Christ. The work of 
educating and Christianizing these millions will call for the best minds 
and the best training of those minds. It will be done by the graduates of 
our schools and colleges. They will respond to the call as they have already 
so nobly done, if the training is Christian. To carry the Bible in the 
school to these millions of our own family and to teach them this truth is 
the duty and privilege of every Christian soul—to send a representative 


or to go. 


Mrs. Marie F. Kapp, of Smith College, known as Frau Kapp to the college girls, 
spoke very interestingly of the missionary work done at Smith College. 


Of the college girl just entering on her college life, she said: ‘“ When 
a girl comes to us new she is absorbed with herself. She is delighted 
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with the change, with the flattery of the older girls and the interest which 
she has to take in herself and we have to take in her. Naturally work for 
others does not suggest itself so readily just then. If parents in fitting 
their daughters out for college life and work, could impress upon their 
hearts the duty and joy of working to help other girls—girls who lack all 
that the college girl enjoys so happily—if with the usual college requisition in 
Latin, Greek and mathematics, the students could bring with them a mis- 
sionary spirit, college life would not alone be the gainer. We try to foster 
this feeling in college, and as a rule we find the college girl generous and 
warm-hearted.” 


Miss Vassar, a student from Fisk University, gave her experience as a student 
teacher. 


I have been asked to speak to you about the home and religious life of 
colored people of the South who have been deprived of the advantage of 
education. During the nine years spent at Fisk University as a student I was 
compelled to do something to help myself in school, as I had no one to assist 
me in obtaining an education. There is no profitable work for students to 
do save teaching. Manual labor in any form brings very low wages. Hence 
I spent three or four months each summer teaching, during those nine years, 
which brought me in contact with that class which represents the masses. 
I saw them in their homes and churches, 

My first school was in the southern part of Arkansas, a small village 
forty miles from the railroad, called Mars Hill, but not the one, I presume, 
where Paul preached. I have never worked among a people who had so lit- 
tle light. Before I went there they had had only three months of school in 
their village, and it was by great effort that I secured the position. The 
plantation, the people, the school, and indeed everything seemed to be en- 
tirely under the control of the whites, even the church which worshiped in 
the school house. This house was an unchinked log cabin through which 
you could see in every direction. There was for the entire little village one 
common store; there every one was compelled to purchase his provisions 
or else go without. You will be surprised when I tell you that this store con- 
tained in eatables only meat and cornmeal. The people actually lived on 
the fattest of bacon and thick corn-cake. 

Now about the homes. When I first went to this village I searched thor- 
oughly for a suitable boarding-place. Some of the people had no room for 
me, while others did not dare take me, because the white people to whom 
they hired did not like to have “nigger” teachers on their ground. Finally, 
however, I found a place, one of the best in the village. This house had 
just one room, in which lived the father, mother and six children, and finally 
myself. In this room were carried on all the domestic work and living per- 
taining to the home. For breakfast I had hot bacon (with gravy of grease 
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thickened with flour,) and corn bread, and as I did not come home to my din- 
ner, I had the same diet cold for lunch and hot again forsupper. You will 
be interested to know how I lived in such a place and on such a diet. Well, 
I’ve carried dyspepsia ever since. I made up my mind to make the most of 
my surroundings and decided to have alittle privacy. I purchased some 
cloth and put up curtains around my bed. This little inclosure I called my 
room. I had not enjoyed my room very long, however, before I found that 
Iwas to have two room-mates. There was not room enough for the children 
in the other bed, so I was requested to take two of them in my bed. At 
first I thought this would be impossible, they were so dirty and ragged. 
But I finally concluded I would try it. I made them night clothes out of 
some of my clothes, and every evening I made it a part of my general work 
to bathe those children and put them to bed. The first time I did this the 
mother was very indignant, but finally she saw that I was right and gave me 
authority to do as I liked with my two children. She was observant, and 
gradually copied my habits, and all through the home I could see evidences 
of a growing intelligence in right ways of living. At first she refused to let 
the children attend Sabbath-school, but I used my authority and carried my 
two. Finally she sent the whole flock with me. 

I found the people religious, but oh, how often my heart ached as I sat 
and listened to the blind trying to lead the blind, and I sometimes thought 
it had been better for them if they had had no ministers. They had preach- 
ing only oncea month. One Sabbath the minister took his place in the stand 
and took his text from the sixth chapter of the apostles ; and another time he 
said ; “Brethren, I take my text from Genesis recorded by Matthew which 
readeth thus: ‘Behold the Lamb of God which takes away the sins of the 
world,’ ” and then he proceeded to preach, saying: “Yes, brother, the wise 
men came from the East to worship the young child and brought frankin- 
cense and Maria and one of dese days we will sit down in heaven with Jesus 
and all the rest of the old potaracks,” meaning patriarchs, I suppose. This 
will give you a little insight into some of the dark places of the South and 
will show how greatly they need intelligent ministers and teachers.and how 
necessary it is that they should have proper ideas of how to make worthy 
homes. They are always willing to be taught : all they want is to have the 
light brought to them and they will, after alittle while, walk in it. 

I should like to tell you of another place where I taught for four or five 
summers, but my time is limited. I will say, however, that I found the peo- 
ple in a better condition, owing no doubt to their being near a large town, 
therefore coming in contact with people who were more intelligent than 
themselves ; also they had hada fairly good public school for several years. 

My friends, you can easily see that this question of ignorance and deg- 
radation can only be solved by churches and schools to lift the people up. 
Send them the light, and by and by will come the answer from all the dark 
places of the South: “Tell them we are rising.” 
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The work in the Southern Mountains was represented by Miss Peck, missionary from 
Tennessee, whose address jwas emphasized by the form of a chubby little hand cut out 
of stiff white paper, which she held before the audience, saying : 


A few days ago I received a letter from one of the mothers, poorly 
written and badly spelled, but full of earnest entreaty that their school 
might be continued. In it was this little paper hand; The mother had 
cut a form of her little boy’s hand, and she said in the letter, “This is 
Andrew’s hand. He says ‘howdy.’ He has gone to Sunday-school every 
Sunday. He says, come back.” “Come back ” is the cry. Let me ask you 
to bear in mind the appeal which this little hand symbolizes, and may it 
express the desire of a whole people reaching out after education, after our 
love and our sympathy, after helps to a Christian life, after our prayers and 
our benevolence. Surely we will respond with our heartiest efforts and 
our money, and for the sake of our Lord who said, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 


The work among the Indians was the subject of an interesting address by Miss 
Worden of Santee Agency, Nebraska. She spoke as follows: 

I presume that you have among your pictures on memory’s walls, many 
ideas about the Indians, I will try to give you some ideas gained from per- 
sonal contact. I was at the Rosebud mission station and it was near the hour 
for an evening meeting. There was a hymn, the music of which we could 
hear behind us. We turned around and found that the people were coming 
from every direction, and we were in time to sing the second song with the 
people. These Indians were not painted nor feathered. There in the 
gathering darkness, they formed acircle in the center of which were ministers 
and a choir. They sang “ Nearer my God to Thee,” translated into their 
own language. (Miss Worden then sang the hymn in the Indian language.) 

The station with which I have been connected for almost five years is 
the Santee Agency. Our efforts are with gitls and boys from all over the 
Northwest. The people are the Santee Sioux. They have now had some 
land deeded to them, and each one has a farm of his own. The school is 
divided into two sections, academic and industrial, We havea very flourish- 
ing Society of Christian Endeavor. I think it would do you good to visit our 
consecration meetings. They are very impressive. Each one feels that he 
is in the presence of the Master, and every one has something to say and 
Says it in the shortest time possible. 

People ask me: “Are you not afraid of the Indians? Are they 
honest?” I was at the mission five years and I never locked my door 
but twice, once for an insane white woman and again for a family of 
white people who were staying at the mission. I have never had but 
one direct lie told me by an Indian. The boy committed a very serious 
offense. When I asked him if he had done wrong he said: “ No, ma’m,” 
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I knew perfectly well that he had told me a lie. I said to him: “Charlie 
I think you will want to come back and see me soon.” I went to aaty 
room very much discouraged. I was there perhaps an hour. There 
Wasa gentle tap at my door and Charlie came in, and said, “I told 
you a lie an hour ago.” I never saw a more penitent boy. Yes, they tell 
lies, and they repent. I hope every one repents. They are generally very 
truthful. I was in the habit of sending one of the Indian boys for a check 
each month. I said to him, “Now there is just so much money here and if 
I do not get every cent that is on there, I am afraid something will happen.” 
He always insisted upon my counting the money twice before he would 
leave me, and I never lost a cent. People ask if the Indians return all the 
love that we give them. I received a letter a few days ago from one of my 
boys, and he says, “I pray for you every night and every morning, and I 
hope God will bless you and send you to us again.” Our principal object 
at Santee is to fit missionaries for the work further out. This is a mission- 
ary school in every respect. We have now on all the reservations boys 
and girls who are teaching and occupying important positions of trust in 
every way on these reservations. We ask for more aid and for more pray- 
ers. The work among the Indians is not done. It is for you to say how 
long it shall be that these heathen as you call them will be left in darkness. 
The religion of the Indian is one of fear. May we not teach him the sweet 
message of love? 


The following report of the meeting of the Woman’s State Home Missionary Or- 
ganizations has been furnished us: 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Organizations, in response to the invi- 
tation of the American Missionary Association, held an all-day meeting in 
the First Church, Northampton, Mass., Oct. 21st. Delegates were present 
not only from the New England States, but from New York, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Louisiana, and even Washington. Mrs. Ruth B. Baker, of 
Amherst, Mass., conducted the opening exercises, and the words of wel- 
come to the city and church were given by Mrs. J. H. Sear, of Northamp-- 
ton. Miss D. E. Emerson followed with a cordial greeting from the 
American Missionary Association. The roll-call of the States, with Scrip- 
ture responses, was listened to attentively, and at times applause could 
hardly be suppressed, as quotations particularly apt.were contributed by 
Oregon, North Dakota and others. 

Since these various organizations of women contribute to all of our 
six national societies for home work, it was fitting that each should be 

_represented at this time. Miss Helen S. Norton, of Howell, Mich., told of 
the evils of Mormonism and Roman Catholicism, and how these evils are 
being met by the schools of the New West Education Commission in 
Utah and New Mexico. Mrs. A. E. Arnold, of Atkinson, Ill., was herself 
unable to be present, but her paper setting forth the need of the work done 


. 
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by the American Home Missionary Society, under the appropriate title, 
“Wherewith shall it be Exalted,’ was read by Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh, 
Walla Walla, Washington. Mrs. Geo. W. Moore, of Washington, D. C., 
told the story of her life in such an earnest way as to magnify the work of 
the American Missionary Association in elevating to their rightful place 
the colored people of our land. 

In addition to these interesting addresses in behalf of the New West 
Education Commission the American Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association, we were stirred to fresher activity by 
the representatives of the American College and Education Society, the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society and the American 
Congregational Union, Rey. J. L. Maile, Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
and Rev. Geo. A. Hood. Each pressed the claims of his society as he had 
personally seen the need for just such work as each was doing, until we 
felt to cry “hold ’”’—for we could bear no more—not, at. least, until we 
had had opportunity for prayer and thanksgiving ; thanksgiving that our 
Father had so greatly blessed us with the knowledge of Him, and prayer 
that those sitting in darkness in our own land might have the light of life. 
The exercises of the day closed with a service of prayer, led by Mrs. 
Grace Gilberth Gale, of Fitchburg, Mass. From beginning to end the day 
was an inspiration to higher, holier living, that the nation through us and 
those whom we represent might become that peculiar people, whose God 
is the Lord. No L. 


WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Co-OPERATING WITH THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


MAINE. 
WoMAN’s AID TO A. M. A, 
Chairman of Committee—Mrs. C. A. Woodbury, 
Woodfords, Me. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
FEMALE CENT INSTITUTION AND HOME MISSIONARY 


Secretary—Miss Nathalie Lord, 32 Congregational 
House, Boston. 


Treasurer—Miss Sarah K. Burgess, 32 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. 


CONNECTICUT, 


UNION. 
President—Mrs. Joseph B. Walker, Concord. 
Secretary—Mrs. John T. Perry, Exeter. 
Treasurer—Miss Annie A. McFarland, Concord. 


VERMONT. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. A. B. Swift, 167 King St., Bur- 
lington. 
Secretary—Mrs. M. K. Paine, Windsor. 


tof aceee fd Fort at Wm. P. Fairbanks, St. Johns- 
jury. 
MASS. AND R. I. 


*“WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


President—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Jacob A. Biddle, 35 West Street, 
South Norwalk. 


Secretary —Miss Ellen R. Camp, New Britain, 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 19 Spring St., 
Hartford. 


NEW YORK. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Wm. Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn, 


Secretary—Mrs. Wm. Spalding, 6 Salmon Block, 
Syracuse. 


Treasurer—Mrs. L. H. Cobb, 59 Bible House, New 
York City. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 
WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. W. H. Osterhaut, Ridgway. 

Secretary—Mrs. C. F. Yennee, Ridgway. 

Treasurer—Mrs. T, W. Jones, 218 So. 37th St, 
Philadelphia. 


OHIO. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. J. G. W. Cowles, 417 Sibley 8t., 
Cleveland. 

Secretary—Mrs. Flora K. Regal, Oberlin. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. L. Fairchild, Box 932, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 


INDIANA. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. W. A. Bell, Indianapolis. 
Secretary—Mrs. W. E. Mossman, Fort Wayne. 
Treasurer—Mrs. D. T. Brown, Michigan City. 


ILLINOIS. 
WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. Isaac Claflin, Lombard. 

Secretary—Mrs. C. H. Taintor, 151 Washington 
8t., Chicago. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. E. Maltby, Champaign. 


IOWA. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. T. O. Douglass, Grinnell. 
Secretary—Miss Ella E. Marsh, Box 282, Grinnell. 
Treasurer—Mrs. M. J. Nichoson, 1513 Main 8t.. 

Dubuque. 
MICHIGAN. 
WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. George M. Lane, 47 Miami Ave., 
Detroit. 

Secretary—Mrs. Leroy Warren, Lansing. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Greenville. 


WISCONSIN. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. H. A. Miner, Madison. 
Secretary—Mrs. A. A. Jackson, Janesville. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. M. Blackman, Whitewater. 


MINNESOTA. 
WomAn’s HoME MIssioNnARY UNION. 
President—Miss Katherine W. Nichols, 230 East 
Ninth Street, St. Paul. 
Secretary—Miss Katherine T.7Plant, 2651 Port- 
land Avenue, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—Mrs. M. W. Skinner, Northfield. 


NORTH DAKOTA. ; 
WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President—Mrs. A. J. Pike, Dwight. 
Secretary—Mrs. Silas Daggett, Harwood. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. A. H. Robbins, Bowdle. 


Secretary—Miss Ida E. Willcutt, Willow Lake. 
Treasurer—Mrs. A. A. Clark, Lake Preston. 


NEBRASKA. 
WomMAN’s HOME MIssIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. T. H. Leavitt, 887 So. 18th Street, 
Lincoln. 
Secretary—Mrs. K. 8. Smith, Beatrice. 
Treasurer—Mrs. D. B. Perry, Crete. 


MONTANA. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. F. D. Kelsey, Helena. 


Secretary—Mrs. W. 8S. Bell, Helena. 
Treasurer—Mrs. §. A. Wallace, Billings. 


MISSOURI. 
WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. A. W. Benedict, 3841 Delmar 
Ave., St. Louis. : 
Secretary—Mrs. E. H. Bradbury, 3855 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis. 
Treasurer—Mrs, A. E. Cook, 4145 Bell Ave., St. 
Louis, 
KANSAS. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President—Mrs. F. J. Storrs, Topeka. 
Secretary—Mrs. George L. Epps, Topeka. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. G. Dougherty, Ottawa. 


OREGON. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. John Summerville, 275 Wash- 
ington St., Portland. 


Secretary—Mrs. O. W. Lucas, Oregon City. 
Treasurer—Mrs. T. E. Clapp, 323 West Park St., 


Portland. 
WASHINGTON. 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
President—Mrs. W. E. Dawson, Seattle. 
Secretary—Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh, Walla Walla. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. R. Abrams, Ellensburg. 


CALIFORNIA. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
President—Mrs. H. L. Merritt, 686 S4th St., Oak- 
land. 
Secretary—Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 21st. St., 
Oakland. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Havens, 1329 Harrison 8t., 
Oakland. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
WoMAN’S HoME MissioNARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 8t., Los 
Angeles. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Pasadena. 
Treasurer—Mrs. H. W. Mills, 327 So. Olive St., 
Los Angeles. 
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COLORADO AND WYOMING. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs, J. W. Pickett, White Water, 

Colorado, , 
Secretary—Miss Mary L, Martin, 106 Platte Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Treasurer—Mrs, 8. A. Sawyer, Boulder, Colorado, 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. L. Whipple, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 
LOUISIANA. 

WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs, R. C. Hitchcock, New Orleans. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Fyfe, 490 Canal St., New 

Orleans, 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. 8. Shattuck, Hammond. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Miss Sarah Dickey, Clinton 
Secretary—Miss Alice Flagg, Tougaloo, 
Treasurer—Miss Mary Gibson, Tougaloo, - 


ALABAMA. 

WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. H. W. Andrews, Talladega. 
Secretary—Miss 8. S, Evans, 2519 Third Ave., Bir 

mingham, 
Treasurer—Miss M. K. Lunt, Selma, 


*For the purpose of exact information, 


Keceipts. 


FLORIDA. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. 8, F. Gale, Jacksonville. 


Secretary—Mrs. Nathan Barrows, Winter Park. 
Treasurer—Mrs. L, C. Partridge, Longwood. 


TENNESSEE AND ARKANSAS. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION OF THE CENTRAL 
SoUTH ASSOCIATION. 


President—Mrs. E. M. Cravath, Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. 8. Bennett, Nashville. 
Treasurer—Mrs, G. 8. Pope, Grand View, Tenn. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Miss M. E. Wilcox, Beaufort. 
Secretary—Miss A. E. Farrington, Raleigh. 
Treasurer—Mrs. G. §. Smith, Raleigh, 


TEXAS, 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. 8. C. Acheson, 149 W. Woodara 
St., Denison, 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. McCoy, 122 No. Har- 
wood St., Dallas. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. I. Scofield, Dallas. 


We note that while the W.H.M.A. appears in this list as 


& State body for Mass, and R. L, it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. 


We would suggest to all ladies connected with 


funds for the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the treasurers of the Union. 
Care, however, should be taken to designate the money as for the American Missionary Association, 


since undesignated funds will not reach Us. 


RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER, 18g0/ 


————>___ 


THE DANIEL 


HAND FUND, 


For the Education of Colored People. 
FROM 


MR. DANIEL Hanp, GUILFORD, Conn. 


Rebbe HOE Petobat ABP xaiah-<- =<... Vly 4 sR RL pete $960.00 
MAINE, $426 16. aed as Ladies, for Student Aid, Talla- 

Bangor. Miss Mary @G. Stackpole, 50; Cumbeftland enter, Cong) Ohvn oc osene 23 00 

Sab. Sch., of First Cong. Ch., 10.25..... 60 25 | Edgecomb. Cong. Ch. and Soc........... 10 00 

Bethel. Cong. Ch., by J. U. Purrington Freeport.’ ‘Cong. Oh. ...0s.c6./c00, eee 10 00 

CL. 2B estimable Ate Cee tek, OO get ies 19 387 Kennebunk, For Freight to Atlanta, Ga. 2 00 

Limington. Cong. Ch. and Soc........... 6 56 


Blue Hill. Miss Carrie J. Lord, for Student 
Aid, Talladega C.. Tuis'cex ss oens 


tenes seeee 


5 00'Minot Center. Miss Lizzie E. Washburn 


Receipts. 
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and SPS Classiossssedscctecsevatescsses 10 00 
Portland. Williston Cong. Ch., 181.19 ; 

Saint Lawrence St. Ch. 10...........-... 191 19 
sega Geo. B. Goodall, for Wilmington, 
Waterville. Cong. Cb............ceec eee Es 29 

$381 66 
ESTATE. 

Augusta. Estate of Mrs. Joel Spalding, 
by Joel Spalding, Adm’r.............66 50 
6 16 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $479.99. bs 

Bennington. Cong. Chi 2... ..cces seneeec 
Brentwood, Cong. Ch... ..csesce. cess. 1 00 
Brookline. Cong. Ch........... Neier aieeG.2 1 00 
Claremont. Cong. Chi) cs. ccwsis ewes eens 16 51 

Concord. ‘Light Bearers” of South Ch., 

by Mrs. Alice M. Nims, for Sch’p, Sher- 

PEOOG REMMI Shs on eis Casaczeanceceacccsass \ 1000 
Concord. OC. T. Sleeper’s S. 8. Class, So. 

Cong. Ch., for Wilmington, N. C.......+- Paylgs KISKE 
Concord. Friends in South Cong. Ch., 

Box Books for Library, Sherwood, Tenn.. 
Hampstead. Cong. Ch.............---5-- 40 15 
Hampton. Cong. Ch. and Soc............ 10 08 
Hanover. ‘* Cong. Ch. at Dartmouth Col- 

Pee SU ese acilat Sn aweciswaseso~ss O19 OT 
Hinsdale. Cong. Ch....-.... 2.20. ceseeeee 10 10 
Keene. Primary Class, Sab. Sch. Second 

Cong. Ch., for Children’s Missionary .... 20 00 
Kensington. Cong. Ch............-+-++00 4 00 
Manchester. First Cong. Ch and Soc., 

72.83, to const. CHARLES E. WASON and 

Wii1amM F. Cups L. M’s.; W. C. 

SEGRE ia ene ee ae Ae > 73 08 
New Ipswich A.N. Townsend, 4.50; Pro- — 

ceeds of Childrens’ Fair, by Mrs. Chas. 

Weheolers 1..." ...5.5.-.. 2-02 Tendobnt0 5 50 
New Market. T. H. Wiswall.............- 10 00 
Pelham. Mrs. KE. W. Tyler, for Freight 

to Wilmington, N. C.....--0-- 22ers eens 2 00 
Pembroke. Mrs. Mary Thompson, for 

Wilmington, -N. O..<..-..----2s0050--s--- 10 00 
Webster. First Cong. Ch. and Soc....... 23 00 

VERMONT, $398.39. 
Benton. Miss Juliette Kent, for freight to 

McIntosh, Ga.......---- Pee dessesanaees > _.200 
Burlington. College St. Cong. Ch........ 138 39 
Hartford. Cong. Ch...........--+--- . 62 83 
Hartland. Cong. Ch..... 


Lower Waterford. Cong. 
Béit-.c. bs 


Morrisviile. Cong. Ch. and Soc a 9 03 
Salisbury. Cong. Ch., for McIntosh, Ga... 20 00 
Saxtons River. Cong. Ch., Ladies’ Benev. 
Soc, for McIntosh, G@......-++0+eeeee sree 5 00 
“ A Briend,” forIndian M.......-+ 50 00 
Woodstock. Mrs. Harriet F. Rice, for 
Mountain Girls...... --0sereee+ Bigot . 100 00 


MASSACHUSETTS, $9,228.03. 


Amesbury. Main St. Cong. Ch,......--- 
Amesbury and Salisbury. Union Evan. 
Andover. Miss Abbott’s Class, South 

Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, Risk Usecseas 
Ashfield. Mrs, Sarah A. 8. Perry, to const. 

Mrs. WILLIAM P. PoRTER L. M.....-.--- 
Ballard Vale. Ladies and Y. P. s. C. E. 

of Cong. Ch., for Macon, Gi......-++++--- 
Bedford. Ch. of Christ..........-++- 
Berkley. Cong. Ch. and Soc....-. 


eeeee 


Boston. Shawmut Cong. Ch....... -271 2 
Riemann. wreteacy — 20°00 
Mrs. Anderson.......-- 1 00 
' Charlestown. Miss E. H. Flint 
for freight forTouga- 
ro Peay Ronee? F 50 . 
Dorchester. Sab. Sch. Harvar 
Cong. Ch,.....eeeeeees 15 00 


Roxbury. “A Friend,” for 
Mountain Work........ 
“A Friend of the In. 
dians,” for Santee 

A ENOY ANCU inet cseeie 

Mrs. W. R. Nichols, for 
Student Aid, Washburn 

SONU acer. cack waete «a's < ie 

South Boston. Phillips Cong. 
Ch, (5 of which for At- 


if is OD ane EOC genau ap raLO 
——— 5, 5 
5 94 


5000 00 


10 00 


2 00 


Braintree. First Cong.Ch ... ........- 
Brimfield. Ladies’ Union of Second Cong. 

Ch., for Freight... c.ce.. cee eneesceeeees 2 00 
Brockton. T. A. Baxendale... .......... 25 00 
Campello. Sab. Sch. Swedish Cong.Ch.. 20 00 
Chelsea) ‘Third Cong. Ch.............---. 50.22 
Dalton. “The Pansy Club,” for Church 

Cumberland Gap, Tenn......se+e-eeeee 2 00 
Dedham. First Cong. Ch..... 8 18 
Easthampton. First Cong. Ch..... ccee ts bees) 
Easthampton. Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch., 

for Santee Indian M.......-+. alatsienicigmsiren: 1 50 
East Marshfield. Cong. Ch., for School, 

Orange Park, Fla... 22+. -eeeesee sees 7 00 
Foxboro. D. P. Kimball, for Mountain . 

Work sices seescicess nan Fetaalsmens=is BE ance 
Gardner. Y. P. S.C. E., by Miss Helen 

R. Heywood, Treas., for Williamsburg 

Academy, Ky......+++++ Minter Paelacicieiciss 200 00 
Gardner. Ladies of W. B. M., by Mrs. E. 

A. Rolfe, for Indian M...-.......ee-e sees 50 00 
Hatfield. Cong. Ch. and Soc........-.-... 60 78 
Housatonic. Y. P. 8. C. Bo... cesses -es =e 5 50 
Lakeville. Ladies’ H. M. Soc., Bbl. C. etc., 

for Sherwood, Ten......+.2.0+0e2e 20002? 
Lawrence. Trinity Cong. Ch............. 30 66 
Lee. Christian End. Soc. Cong. Ch., for 

Thomasville, Qdiece...----see-s-cceeeeee 11 25 
U1 eS Fila IAS Se reas ASOBOE OOO. 1 00 
Leominster. F. J. Lathrop, Large Bible 

for Church, Cumberland Gap, Tenn....+. 
Littleton. Ortho. Cong. Ch..........--- - 1400 
Lynnfield Center. Evan. Cong. Ch joes 14 00 
Malden. ‘* A Friend.”..-........-+.es cere 50 00 
Marion. Cong. Ch. and Soc.......--+-+-++ 8 18 
Medway. KE. F. Richardson, Bbl. C. etc., 

for Sherwood, Tenn. ......+0.eeieee eerste 
Merrimac. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., toconst. 

JOHN W. LOGAN L. M............+-+++- - 5000 
Middleboro. Central Cong. Ch........--- 86 01 
Mill River. Cong. Ch. and Soc.......---- 17 03 
Monson. Mrs. C. O, Chapin..........--+- 5 00 
Natick. Dea. R. H. Randall,5; Mrs. 8. B. 

TaVORy Wien. ccmecntcescne cree sresemsnen 6 00 
Newburyport. Prospect St. Cong. Ch., 

40.68; North Cong. Ch. and Soc., 43; W.- 

W. Goodwin, 10; Sab. Sch. Whitefield 

Cong. Ch., 5; H. L. Whipple, 5......+++. 3 68 
Newton. Mrs. EB. F. Potter’s 8. S. Class, 

Eliot Ch., for support of Indian Girl.... 15 00 
Newton. Miss M. W. Calkins’ 8. 8. Class, 

North Evan. Sab. Sch., for Mountain 

Work, Tentr.....-.-seceececcecescecesese 
Newton. J. W. Davis...... .-.--+-+2-e08 
Northampton. Meeting of Woman’s Home 

Miss’y Organizations, for Washington. 

D. C., Additional to const. Miss NATHA~ 

LIE LORD L. M.... 2... rere e ser res reso es . 5 60 
Northampton. Committee of Entertain- 

ment, by Geo. P. Dickinson, Treas...... 8 00 
North Andover. Cong. Ch., to const. Miss 

ANNA M. TUCKER L. M......+.-+ +2225 008 0 00 
North Brookfield. First Cong. Ch., 2 Bbls. 

of Books, for Straight U.......++-e+e00+ 
North Middleboro. ‘A Friend.”........ a O00. 
North Weymouth Depot. Miss Edith M. 

Datos sarccrcs cates caeianeieaessSnacene = 3 00 
Oxford. Woman’s Miss’y Soc., for. freight 

to Kittrell, N. C ...+.--++ss00> an ena AC 2 50 
Pepperell. Cong. Ch., to const. DEA. JOHN 

W. PIERCE L. M..... oscee ees ese ce ees eet 36 41 
Pittsfield. The Misses Campbell, 70; Sab. 

Sch. First Ch., 21.09, for Tugaloo Odie, 9108 
Pittsfield, Sab. Sch, Second Cong. Che 4.00 


36 Receipts. 

Quincy. Y.P.8.0C. E. for Sherwood, Tenn. 8 17| North Cambridge, Mass. Dr. W.S. Alex- 

Raynham. First Cong. Ch. and Soc...... 3000] ander, Box Magazines, etc. for Wilming- 

Shirley Village. Ortho. Cong. Ch......... 6 43| ton, N. C. and Box Books, for Tulladega 

Southampton. ©. B. Lyman’s Sab. Sch. Pre eRe eins la/on@ a eke ale Mee Tamnmiseatalon’siateleate ete rete ais 
Class, for Mountain Work..... Sadan es oie 7% 20| Oxford. Woman’s Miss’y Soc., Bbl. C. for 


Southboro. Pilgrim Cong. Ch.. 
South Egremont. Cong. Ch.... 
Southfield. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch........... 
Taunton. Trinitarian Cong. Ch., to const. 
CHARLES T, WILLIAMS, CHARLES H. 
BLAIN, Mrs. ALICE L. PUTNAM, MRS. 
SARAH A. MERIGOLD, MISS ALICE H.HAM- 
BLEN and MIss SARAH A. PIEROE L. M’s. 
Tyngsboro. 


OVONTO PATENT UG see te Con tars ccectece 
Ladies’ Freedmens Ass'n, for 


seeseee 


West Medford, Cong. Ch... ..... - 
West Medway. Mrs. Brooks’ Class in Sec. 


. West Medway. Ladies’ Soc. of Second 
oe Ch., Bbl. C. ete., for Sherwood, 
NNER Tsien lotus se ieee metsieene meen e's 


const. herself and Miss Epitu E. Mowry 
L. M’s 


eee eee c es ceca ee see ee sce cces ne easeee 


Westport. Pacific Union Cong. Ch.. 
Williamsburg. Mrs. T. M. Carter’s S., 
Class, for Reading Room, Tougaloo U.... 
Worcester. Plymouth Chy.c...ic....5-2) 6 
Worcester. Home Branch Plymouth Aux. 
Sor Mountain. Work........ccccecce Saidsod 
Worcester. Miss M. A. Perry, for MceLeans- 
WOE, Ne CO icoe eenechisle teen one aa see men aie 


Hampden Benevolent Association, by 
@harles Marsh, Treas.: 


East Granville............... 28 00 
MODEON uM sees sca sheacscan meee BL 
Springfield. Hope.......... 49 21 
West Springfield. Mittine- 
Ocigmle sie cias ais sec @inlsicisiton 8 90 
—— 113 62 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
by Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treas., for 
Woman’s Work: 
For Teachers’ Salaries...... 407 50 
Newton. Eliot Ch., 5 
Cobb’s 8. 8. Class, for In- 
DN SOW oe on cdc ease xncy 6 25 
413 75 
$8,178 03 


ESTATES. 


Hatfield. Estate of Mrs. Lucy L. Morton, 
to const. Mrs. Lucy A. HUNTINGTON, WIL- 
LIAM A. LyMAN, Extas C. LYMAN and 
MRS. WARREN Davis L. M’s., by William 
Hi DIGhingOn: Je, J... sscus cen cue eee. 

New Bedford. Estate of Mary Louise 


800 00 


Betsinweisigh CAMs aaalalsin'e.scyernisiee evan, as wap 400 00 
Royalston. Estate of Seth Holman, by 8. 

N. and G. W. Holman, Executors.,..... 350 00 

. $9,228 03 


CLOTHING,BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED AT BOSTON OFFIOR. 


Kicorells. N.C Ts sopeeivisela apeee s tarsieiel= 

Somerville. Young Ladies’ M. Circle, Day 
St. Ch. Bbl. C., for Girls, Wilmington, 
Ki 


Bbls. Bedding and C. for Boarding Hall, 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn, Val. 80..........-. 


RHODE ISLAND, $76.90. 


WirstiGong- Ohi, ..ss. sess seertass 
Y. P.S. C. E. of North Cong. 


Bristol. 
Providence. 
Cc 


Wm. Andrews........ shee sha iVotatals 
CONNECTICUT, $6,356.95. 


Berlin, Mrs. B. G. Savage. for Tougaloo U. 
Centre Brook. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Conn. INL SCHOOL, GOicsesasvaccdasvascs 
Chaplin. Cong. Ch. and Soc............+. 
Clinton. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Studen 
Aid, Atlanta U..... anidaigapateaiaane eatte aipusiont 
Danbury. First Cong. Ch..........-c000s 
Derby. First Cong. Che 3 ee cee ae 
Durham. Cong. Ch....... Bie aie ,clninace/s ab alsi gp 
Hast. Granby. Cong. Olsen ce asaeteases 
Guilford. Eliza Dudley, for Sherwood, 
POM: sioswaciains ¢aiss a cos ee eae tee OEE 
Hartford. Mrs. H. A. Perkins, 200; Mrs. 
J. S. Wells, 20, for Tougaloo U.......... 
Hartford. Pearl St. Cong. Ch., (30 of 
which to const. WILLIAM A. WILLARD 
ibe M) vi50's!sisjets s cisweistewiers Omcine Bee amiga ‘ 
Kensington. Miss F. A. Robbins, for 
TougilooU ceo sian aliecurseeeeeaue eee 
Mansfield Centre. Mrs. M. G. Swift 
Mourt Carmel. Mrs. J. M. Swift.. 
Middletown. First OB... 0.0.6... ccceus 


Newport. 


Gong. Chass 2%. cts onoeter 
Poquonock, ‘ Friends” of Cong. Ch., by 
Mrs. M. T. Merwin, Furnishing Room, 
for Grand View, Tentr....ececccccecsces ne 
Rockville. Union Sab. Sch., Box Papers, 
etc,, for Sherwood, Tenn....c.cccccscceces 
Southbury. Miss M. J. Perry, for Thom- 
MEVULG, ‘Gave scaveavinndoases aatuts s ceeds 
South Glastonbury. Cong. Ch. and Soe.. 


South Killingly. Cong. Ch................ 

South Norwalk. Cong. Ch................ 

South Norwalk. Cong. Ch., (Dying Gift 
of Mrs. Caroline Platt).......... 


Thompson. ¥ 
Torrington. First Cong. Ch.......... ren 
Ni rigcame! Se Y. P. S. C. E. of First Cong. 
LURE GAD Re DACA OOS on hota e ascann, 
Winchester. Cong. Ch.....,, SAS aCe, 
— . Bbl. Clothing, ete., for Thom- 
ABVILLC, GO. ocscdenecseneccss Been asttode nee 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Conn., by Miss Ellen R. Camp, Sec., for 
Woman's Work; 


10 00 
30 0) 


——— 


Receipts. 


ESTATE. 
Groton. Estate of Mrs. B. N. Hurlburt .. 4,933 11 


$6,856 95 
NEW YORK, $2,208.30. 


Binghamton. Mrs. J. L. Mersereau, for 
Student Aid, Fish Wises ccscscscecease->-s 50 00 

Brooklyn. ‘Tompkins Avy. Cong. Ch., 
1,000; Plymouth Ch., 564.89; Lee Av. 


Cong. Ch., 75.58 1,640 47 


Canandaigua. First Cong. Ch., for San- 

tee INGIiMN M. 2. cece cveccsscoecececccs sees 87 42 
Franklin. Cong. Ch.....02-..ce conc cece 18 42 
Greenbush. First Cong. Ch......... . «wae 20°80 
Lebanon. Alfred Seymour, 5; Thomas 

Hitchcock, 5....- Sse ahd eesti 9105 eee L000 
Le Roy. Miss D. A. Phillips, 15; Mrs. 

Alex McHwen, 5.... ..---+-s.eeeeeeeee ees 20 00 
Newark Valley. Cong. Ch............-.-. 13 75 
New York. “A Friend.”................-. 100 00 
New York. Mrs. M. Van Nest, for School 

Desks, Fort Berthold, N. D......---+---++ 100 00 
New York. Sab. Sch. Broadway Taber- 

nacle, ad’l for Bible School, Fisk U.....- 76 50 
New York. Mrs. H. B. Spelman, for Stu- 

dent Aid, Atlanta U.....+ .0- essere eeeee 20 00 
Perry Center. Mrs. M. G. Richardson... 1 00 
Port Richmond. Reformed Ch., Capt. 8. 

SAQUINE, 6.5 c cece ce wese cee cnc sceseneees ss 5 00 
Poughkeepsie. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for 

Industrial Dept., Fisk U.........-eeeeees 16 00 
Sayville. Cong. Sab. Sch....... - s-+++ 10 03 
Schenectady. Cong. Ch., to const. JAMES 

@LDTH BE. Mesce is 5 cee ec eseee . 85 00 
Utica. Plymouth Cong. Ch... 6 00 
West Groton. Cong. Ch.......- 11 00 
Woodville. Cong. Ch......-....--++-+-- 5 i 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of N. 
Y., by Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treasurer, for 
Woman’s Work: 


Homer. Mrs. Coleman Hitch- 
COCK oc. 2s cates ee are sees sicce 5 00 

Homer. ‘ Band of Hope.”.. 5 00 

Syracuse. GeddesCh......- 12 00 


———— 


NEW JERSEY, $606.08. 


BastOrange. Trinity Cong. Ch., to const. 
JOHN WILEY, HENRY BALDWIN, RICHARD 
‘A. THORP, MRS. SARAH L. BALDWIN, MRS. 
FRANCES M. EATON, MRS. M. ELIZABETH 
HEALD, Miss EMMA BREWER and MIss 


22 00 


Sara K. WILEY L, M.’S..-+--+-seee sere 248 58 
Montclair. Rev. A. H. Bradford.....-....- 7 00 
Montclair. Ladies’ Home Miss. Soc. of 

Cong. Ch, by Mrs. J. Butler, for Mar- 

shallville, G@...--+-se2e--s ee seee essen - 180 00 
Newark. F. W. Van Wagenen, for Stu- 

dent Aid, Talladega C....--++++ +++ DP ctateinble 25 00 
Newark. F. M. Platner......+---+++ree+ 0° 1 50 
Paterson. P. Van Houten......------ Baste 5 00 
Plainfield. Woman’s Miss’y Soc. of Cong. 

Ch., for Woman's War ia te seers nes) 20.00 
Westfield. Cong. Ch., to const. Mrs. AL- 

BERT BRIDGES, MRS WILLIAM I. KEELER 

and JOHN L. CLAYTON L. M.’S....-.+00++* 114 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $4.01. 
Germantown. First Cong. Ch....-+.-++++ 2 01 
Shire2O0aks. Miss Jane Wilson....++++-++ 2 00 

OHIO, $279.72. 
Brownhelm. O. H. Perry------ eae wetaes 10 00 
Berea. First Cong. Chita susie cowieseeeawaee 5 45 
Chardon. First Cong. CH ee leridindemiee eee 10 47 
Claridon. L. T Wilmot, pal. to const. 

MELVA J. WILMOT L. M......+20+ «+> 0 -« 1000 
Cleveland. Mrs. Mary W. Bradbury, 50; 

Hough Av. Cong. Ch., 6; Franklin AY. 

Cong. Clisy 5-2. ---c-ecersnes once ener as 61 00 
Conneaut. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., 20; H. 

E. Pond, 5, for Student Aid, Fisk U.....+ 25 00 


Findlay. First Cong. Ch........++++s+++++ 
Lorain. Mrs. Susan Beers......- 1 
Newark. Plymouth Cong. Ch.....-..-...: 1 
Tallmadge. Daniel Hine, in trust for the 
late Sarah T. Hine, to const. Miss SARAH 


H. Tircoms L.M.......---- See ite desctesm  OOl00 
Tallmadge. Young Ladies’ Miss’y Soc., 

by L. H. Ashmun, for Memphis, Tenn.... 20 00 
Savannah. J. A. Patterson........-.+++- 1 50 
Strongsville. Elijah Lyman, by Mrs. A. 

C. B. Lyman.......eeeeeseeee cence Cleese. 20 00. 
Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 

by Mrs. F. D. Wilder, Treas., for Wom- 

an’s Work: 

Elyria. W.H.M.S.......-. 20 00 
Cleveland. First Ch., ‘‘ Dew- 
drop Miss. Band.”.......+- 2 00 
Gustavus. ‘*Lend-a-Hand 
Circle... s.-<-- Daetbiessie s, 11200 
Hudson. W.H.M.S......+ 7 50 
Unionville. Mrs. H. R. Cleve- 
TANG epicisisasinors ose.sicnscieres 5 00 
—— 46 50 
ILLINOIS, $1,486.67. 
Bone Gap. 0.8. Rice to const. Mrs. Lu 

Ric& L. M...... Res oso Oui tote win ainisisieeicrsinre 30 00 
Canton. J. D. Allen, 1.50; Cong. Ch. 

Sab. Sch., Pkg. Hymn Books, for Chand- 

ler Chapel, Lexington, Ky.....+..++-+r0++ 1 50 
Chicago. Sab. Sch. Union Park Cong. Ch., 

50; ** The Lord’s Money to send the Gos- 

pel to the Lowly of our own Land,” 33.33; 

‘Warren Ay. Cong. Ch., 18.65; Covenant 

Cong Ch.. 10.70; New England Ch., L. 

Tiletaby 20bC ec uc manque do ee sect cron 124 58 
Creston. Y.P.S. C. H......-..-es-s-eres 5 39 
Downers Grove. Cong. Cl.....-.-+++e++ 7 33 
Dundee. Cong. Ch......2...seeeeeeeeeeee 14 O1 
Farlville. J. A. Dupee.......seee se eee eee 25 00 
Galva. Cong. Ch......-.-++s-221- secs ects 52 20 
Lake Forest. Rev. W. A. Nichols......-- 5 00 
Morgan Park. Mrs. Marion Thompson, 

for Student Aid, Washburn Sem., Beau- 

Ort, Ne Coceccecceccccocccsscreccccrersecs 2 00 
Princeton. Cong. Ch........-.+eeeee seers 12 36 
Ridgeland. Cong. Ch., 34.83; Mr. and 

Mrs. W. E. Sandford, 35, to const. WaAR- 

REN E. SANDFORD L. M.... 12.022 eseeee es 69.83 
Illinois Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 

py Mrs. C. E. Maltby, Treasurer, for 

Wonan's Work: 

Chebanse. Y.P.S.C. E.... 8 00 
Chicago. Leavitt St......... 4 84 
Dover.....+-+- Date crates isvaleioeine 5 00 
GAVE eco nes eens nnekees mie kue 
McLean. Mission Band..... 5 00 
WMANIbUrn ses Me ceoeinenses «0c om e0 00 
Oak Park.....-eesseeees 10 00 
Port Byron.........+-eeeee ee 4 05 
Rockford. First........ 10 00 
Rockford. Second Meier 8 75 
Rockford, Second, Mrs. J. P. 
Perkins, to const. GQEOROE 
Pp, PERKINS L. M.....-.--++ 30 00 
Sheffield. ‘*Lamplighters,” 10 28 
MOUJOM 000 ccvccscconsces Good 5 00 
——_ 137 47 
$486 67 
ESTATE. 
Geneseo. Estato of Mrs. Amy Theresa 
Nourse. by 8S T. Hume and Geo. Wil- 
SON, HXe@CULOIS,.......++seeere rere . 1,000 00 
$1,486 67 
WISCONSIN, $412.78, 
Boscobel. Cong. Ch., to const. E. WIN- 

THROP JENNEY L. M...----+eeeess ences es 30 00 
Clinton. Cong. Ch., to const. SOLON 

COOPER L. M......+- esse cere - 30 00 
Clintonville. Cong. S0C..........s.:0+:++ 8 23 
Rau Claire ‘Cheerful Givers,” Mission 

Band, First Cong. CD.....seessseerrreres 8 00 


38 Receipts. 
Emerald Grove. First Cong. Ch.......... 2 05 KANSAS, $7.64. 
Janosville, Pisst Cong, Ch. §) bo|Highlaud. Miss Annie Kloss, for Student sta 
Menasha. E. D. Smith............ veseeese 200 00/440, Fisk U....-..0.0 00000 arrest cess tas 
Menasha. Cong. Ch 20 00 Teese: Peg E. Cooper, Bibles, for Me: 
eet oe ae = GAS TAC, Mi88 os cess ewie cco Diaseeae a55 
White City. Congs Ci. ccs were tease ceeses 2 64 
MICHIGAN, $161.25. 
e ay ae SOUTH DAKOTA, $52.75. 
pena, —— tsasisleiseneis wees Bee 
Ann Arbor. Mrs. Cady, Sewing Ma- Buffalo Gap. Comg. Ch..........sesessece 7 00 
chine, for Athens; Ald it saseccensss snes Yankton Cong. Ch.,to const. DEA. J. R. 
conse one eee 40'100'| (SANBORN Ti, Ms 5ie:10s,acrm cies nfaintninle' ots stele ssw DEAD 
alumet. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladega C...:..0.0ecssesse00 85 00 NEBRASKA, $20.43. 
Detroit. Mrs. Mary Carnes, for Student Omaha, W.H. Holcomb, Sr.............. 2 00 
Aid, Girls, Grand View, Tenn ......... + 5 00|Verdon. First Cong. Ch..... 5 06 
Groenvilie. “Mrs L Hilsworth.-.-... 20 00 | Woman's Home Missionary Union of No- 
Litchfield. Cong. Ch.. Bbl. Bedding, for braska, by Mrs. D. B. Perry, Treas., for 
Straight U. M E Woman’s Work : : 
eigen Te ee Pe ae State Union............. Riasincrewe nares 13 37 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
pela eo E. F. Grabill, Treas., CALIFORNIA, $2,580.30. 
for Woman's Work: , 4 
Detroit. Ladies’ Union, First National City. Cong. Ch...... nisislayeeis\c aretdis 22 75 


Cong Ch.do,ecce Le oe wists oUt 
Litchfield. L. M.S8...... eee ©6210 00 
Mattewan. Miss Nina D. 

Goodrich. (220.005 dbaectensd  b 00 


IOWA, $322.51. 


College Springs. Cong. Ch.......... ..-- 
Corning. Cong. Ch., 16.82; “Y.P. S.C. 

H.,” 4; “*S. S.,”3.30; ‘ Nickel Planters,” 
Danville. Lee W. Nix..... 
Dubuque. First Cong. Ch. 
iDuniapy Sone iC hie ere cee ee eee 
Fort Dodge. Whatsoever Soc., by Mrs. 

M. G, Haskell, for Mountain Student 


AL FUNG It. Soe pene wiskeclaig ercciCas son 
Grinnell, (Cong. ON. -.%..0. 5 lect cede ones 
Hampton. First Cong. Ch............. nce 
Muscatine. German Cong. Ch............ 
Onawa. Cong. Ch. and Soc............... 
Storm Lake. South Grant Ch............ 
Tabor. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch.......... F 
Victor. Mrs. C. L. McDermid, Box Books 

and C., for Sherwood, Tenn... .......... . 
Waterloo. First Cong. Ch., (10 of which 

APOMAR Veil. is. OLOBS) See atone sls cre seek 


Iowa Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
for Woman's Work: 


AIAOM. bre NE Seis. cree te 2 58 
Cedar Falls. L.M.S........ 3 25 
Charles City. Mrs. R. D. 
OWL nena maces te cerns 50 
Des Moines. Plymouth W. 
aU silasteics ete iste ane ce nice - 18 18 
Durant. Mrs. 8. M. Dutton. 50 
Grinnell. W.H.M.S........ 12 77 
Lyon. Cong. Sab. Sch., 1.50; 
oabeaRe (Os Bsa LOG aistay.o ecco 2 25 
Madison. First Ch......... a 3 00 
Mayon) Tay MG. tans on-cite 20 00 
Ma DOr MoS. c.count ce case 19 08 


MINNESOTA, $44.72. 


Benson. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., for 
Student Aid, Washburn Sem., Beaufort, 
N.C. 


Janesville. Hila M. Sackett, for Emerson 


er Ane Se een Depart. Ie mans 
Lake City. First Cong. Ch., for Williams- 
GUI'G A CHOI RY 5 i6sa-a ceuesles ba Ne wce tone 


Litchfield. Ladies, for Meridian, Miss... 
Litchfield. Mrs. E. Weeks, Elegant Pul- 
pit Bible, in Memory of her Daughter 
Maggie, for Meridian, Miss.............05 
NeW: OU Tiny, wOOne. Obst shew eee ; 
Red Wing. Package C., for Athens, Ala.. 
Saint Paul. Mrs. M. W. Johnson’s 8.8, 
Class, for Student Aid, Talladega C......+ 


co 2% 
oon 


i= 


ww 
eRSSSas 


31 26 


76 08 


8 82 
4 00 


5 90 
14 00 


15 00 


2 50 


San Francisco. Receipts of the California 
Chinese Mission, (See items below).....2,552 55 


Stockton. Rey. J. C. Holbrook, D.D...... 5 00 
WASHINGTON, $13.40. 

Kirkland. -Cong: Ch. ...25:..... eater eens F 6 40 

Roy. Mrs. Eliza Taylor.............. eR 7 00 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $10.00. 


Washington. Howard U., Students Miss. 
BOC sc8:. Sais eeu ie toes eee Saati - 20500 
NORTH CAROLINA, $31.05. 

Nalls..- Cong.) Chv.c. 55 Jan tee cece nee 1 05 
Oaks. Miss E. W. Douglass.............. 3000 
TENNESSEER, $17.54. 

Grand- View.” Cong. i ?.25..0-e-cngeee lind 
GEORGIA, $4.00. 

Byron. “ Friends.”..... Seescepeeonsesisee 1 50 
Crawford.) °° Hriends.? 2 0s.sosdsemecep esse mao 
Andersonville. ‘‘Friends.”.............. 1 50 
MISSISSIPPI, $150.26. 

Jackson. W.S, Lemly and Bros.,for Tou- 
galoo U......... SCR OE cial agin Dew state seeee 150 26 
TEXAS, $3.00. 
Dallas. ‘Cong. (Chvcacactessases stemmesone 3 00 
CANADA, $5.00. 
Montreal. Chas. Alexander.............. 5 00 
CHINA, $15.00. 
Liman Chuang, James Goldsbury, Jr., 

M.D., for Grand View, Tenn.........00005 15 00 
Donations......... vie gif EE sees $18,875.22 
IStACOS ud iceisaisslawecses seas Proonncse eet Cs! 

$25,402.83 
INCOME, $1,650.00. 
Avery Fund, for Mendi M......... 781 25 
De Forest Fund, for Presidents’ 

Chair, Talladega C........ccccc0e 18 75 
General Endowment Fund........ 50 00 
Haley Sch’p Fund, for Fisk U..... 25 00 
Hammond Fund, for Straight U... 62 50 
Hastings Sch’p Fund, for Atlanta 

sie:a.e hletdotblatuaal dines e(piem a eee oes 6 25 
Howard Theo. Fund, for Howard 

aaiclele’elvialbis Sistase tints comet a poate 278 75 
Le Moyne Fund, for Le Moyne Sch. 175 00 
Plumb Sch’p Fund, for Fisk U.... 50 00 
Scholarship Fund, for Straight U.. 40 00 


. 


Receipts. © 3g 
Tuthill King Fund, for Berea C. 87 50 3 i 
1 i - eat 14.15.—Ann. Memberships, etc., 8.— 
Tuthill King Fund, for Atlanta U. 125 00 Mon. Off, 3.20.—Ann. Memberships, 2. 
—-— 1,650 00 can W. Burnham, 5.—Mrs, L. C. Wood, 
.—Quom Neuey, 5.—Friends, 2.—San- 
TUITION, $3,822.59. ta Barbara, Chinese Monthlies, 8.70. 
Crossville, Tenn. Public Fund... 166 00 en Sete! a ont 4,60.— 
exington ma Taitiony:< sees « nn. Memb’s, 17.—Santa Cruz, Anni- 
Grand View, 2 fk Sa Tuition...... a " versary Coll., 15.75.—Chinere Month- 
phate Tenn. Tuition... .... 1 00 lies, 19.65.—Ann. Memb’s, etc., 55.— 
oo Tenn. Tuition........ 556 75 een. Offs, 7.75 —Ann. Memb’s, 2.— 
Nashville, Tenn. Tuition ....... 785 67 pecan Mon. Off’s, 11.—Ann. Mem- 
: easant Hill,Tenn. Tuition.... 33 00 ale ps, 6. John Jackson, 5.—Mrs. 
So a ee eee ace scare Tat ag oe 
7 N.C. ODS. < esnceee : 9 10.202 ° Pee = 
Wilmington, N.C. Tuition....... oh ae tura, Chinese Monthlies, 48.—Ann. 
Charleston, S.C. Tuition........ 308 25 Memb’s, ete. 27.--Mon. Off’s, 2.—Ann. 
Atlanta, Ga., Storrs Sch. Tuition 288 26 IMOMP Ss) Besse caaseste rc cous vevaresssseegey G00 90 
Thomasville, Ga, Tuition........ 72 90 From CHURCHES.—Los Angeles, First 
Savannah, Ga. Tuition.......... 281 30 Cong. Ch., W. H. M. U., 9.45, 
eer tata oo eae 60 35 ae Mrs. He Hoy Mills. Treas. 
8 Ro WON co cccaseccs §©6 67 25 —W. H. M. -, of So. Cal.,—San 
Marion, Ala. Tuition...... Fores ak Ws Francisco, Fourth Cong. Ch., Miss 
pes ae rons: ere eesitee , 25:55 bee de er P paneay Ch. peoecas 
: a. Tuition. ............ 56 75 embers, H. J. Curling, 5. rs. 8. C. 
Meridian, Miss. Tuition.......... 108 95 Hazleton, 5.—Mrs. H. Ww. Lamont, 5.— 
Tougaloo, Miss. Tuition.......... 269 25 SPAS Cc. hero ae Sy etter LEVI 
——— 8,822 59 ANGDON L. M.—A. T. Ruthrauff, 5.— 
ees Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Warren, 5.—Clar- 
Total for November..... »+2-$30,875 42 eae = sare 3.—Miss Fanny Aes 
— er, 3.—Ann. Memb’s, etc., 19.50.—Ann. 
UMM Memb’s, etc., 15.50.—Mrs. H: W. La- 
Donatt 8 ARS. mont, 2.—William Johnston, 5.— 
Lora Olislanee Seas ss sccsissce <sncee sucess $ 32,471 63 John M. Stockman, 5.—Mrs. W. C. 
PU EO Ree G qc civin wocis nic abe ua sic nate te vies vese 15,542 69 ond Be Poe ret tigl oe 
I $48,014 32 5, bal. to const. Miss H. J. ALEXANDER 
TICOMO.... 5 .0eee eevee seer eee scenes ‘ 1,650 00 L. M —Chinese Members, San Fran- 
Tuition........-...-+- en aiesinare rela sciels 4,481 61 cisco, Branch Association, 15.15 —Cen- 
ae tral Mission, Monthlies, 13.50.—Ann. 
Total from Oct. 1, to Nov. 30.......-$54,145 93 Memb’s, etc., 96.—Barnes Mission 
aaa rN Monthlies, 6.85--Ann. Memb’s, 9.— 
West Mission Monthlies, 10.55.—Amn. 
FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. arbre i Senet ie 3. ee oe 
. M. . M.— ° (rh 
Subscriptions for November......-...-.-- 39 10 13.05.—Ann. Memb’s, 17.—Barnes 
Previously acknowledged....-.......----- 46 31 — ear hey case ei Mis- 
ae sion. on. *g 2.60—Association.— 
TOE orace.c ois: olla! ain'si0'e $85 41 San Francisco Branch, 1.25.—Jee Gam, 
aaa to complete life membership of Mrs. 
RECEIPTS OF THE CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, JEE GAM, 21.65..... 22.2. ences eseece ces 333 90 
William Johnston, Treasurer, from From InpivipuaL Donors. Balfour, 
May 22d to October 9th, 1890. oe. & sais gener FR. na re 
= cE or himself and others, 125.—Frank J. 
eae aay Se eS sp Felt, 25.—James M. Haven, 25.—Haw- 
nese Mon. Ofi’s, 28.—Mon. Ofi’s, 10.20. en T. & Sherm 95 
—Ann. Memberships, 14.—Los An- ye wee Eee ce hate 
geles, Chinese, Monthlies, 8.15.—Mon. 7 Shi Lies ae a Ca Eiak. 
Ofrs, 740.—anin. Memberships 20-— dames Bee ee ake 
Ladies Miss’y ecole. ayes we Pp. a Second Ch., San Diego,6 75. Rev and 
e os Seana Biecblgr ages toe -W. = uM ie H. L. Bates, 5.—J. J. Vasconcellos, ae 
re) ‘irst on. s by ‘ s an bs COSCS SEP OOPS OHOTKOWEseSs DUFoeee ge seeeg 
of So. Cal., 10.80._—Marysvillo, reesigr’ ee BASEN pags plea ert ak 
Monthlies, 16.—Ann. Memberships, 6. ass. 88 ce Byington _— 
—Mon. Off’s 5.—Ann. fect pemonips: hes Adele ie ake 8. Bangor, fet 
6.—Mar TIN Bow, 25, to const him- on. BE. R. Burpee, 100.—Rev. G. W. 
self L. M.—Oakland, Chinese Month- Field, D.D., 50.—New Boston, N. H. 
lies, 20.—Mon. Off’s, 10.—Ann. Mem- Levi Hooper, 25.—Amherst, Mass., 
perships, ig Se pata Month- poe Neer A. Le eer 
lies, 10.—Ann.. Memberships and raintree, Mass., Rev. J. B. Sewall, 25. 
ee eons Mention a Ed Gtk agro pe 
-20.—. nese Monthlies — -— 
FAS — Mon. "Of's, 1.40.—Anu. Member- bie Metcalf, 1.—Miss Ellen Bickford, 1. 
snips Soe ney, TG. nos Le MOF Moxandor:—Now Haven Conn., Mw 
fetings By Mission House Social,’6.10.— Henry Farman, 50.—Chicago, Tl., Rey. 
Chinese eer 3.05, wee Le ribee be Os eee aun pe a 
ships, etc. .—Mon. 3, 5.80.— é -— 
“BHends,” 3.—Sacramento, ‘Chinese Crosse, Wis., ‘A Friend,” by ¢; H. j 
Monthilies, GIR set chy ees Greenwood, 15 .......----0-ee ere eee ee + 543 00 
., 24.—Chinese, 10.50.—Mon. 3, 7. : ee ee 
bet 38.--Chinese, Total Races ves epesoue Od 


—Ann. Memberships, 
11.50.—JuUNG Pow, to const. himself L. 
M., 25._San Diego, J. A. ROGERS, 15 
in full to const. himself L. M. First 
Cong. S, S., 3.85.—Chinese Monthlies, 


H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 
Bible House, N. Y. 


: Advertisements. 


SOLD BY 


)] MERCHANTS 


—-IN— 


For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, | 
durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country. | CIVILIZED 


I 
CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, |} 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each | COU NTR | ES. 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. [By 


INDELIBLE 


Mark your “Most Reliable and Sim- 
Clothing! " 2am plest for plain or deco- 
Clear Rec- fg>s ti A rative 
ord of A 

half a 


Dr. Warner’s Camel’s Hair and Natu- 
ral Wool Health Underwear is supe- 


ae = M mS 
Bold by all Druggists, Stationers 

It is soft and comfortable, free from|News and Fancy Goods dealers. 
dyes or other impurities, and a protec-| “Don’t om any account omit to mark 
plainly all your sheets, pillow cases, 
napkins and towels. Mark all of your 
Neuralgia. Dwn personal wardrobe which has to 
be washed. If this were invariably 
flone, a great deal of property would 
styles for Men, Women and Children.|be saved to owners, and a great deal 
+f trouble would be spared those who 
‘sort out? clean pieces.” 
sent by mail on application. KATE UPSON CLARK. 


WARNER BROTHERS, ! 


MENEBLY & OOMPANY, 


F ror Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


j YOUNG MAN j if you contemplate at- 

g tending Commercial 

School, it will pay you to visit the ROCHESTER 

BUSINESS UNIVERSITY before deciding 

STE E L = E N SS where, though you may live a thousand miles 
Ls away. A thorough examination of this great 


school, and comparison of it with all others, will 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. help you to promptly decide the question. Illus- 


£ h 
THE MO 8ST PERFECT OF PENS. Thee CP Lamers MOORES. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


rior to silk or any other material. 


tion against Colds, Rheumatism and 
It is made in thirty-seven different 


Catalogue with samples of material 
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published. 
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(4-) The latest improved and approved methods in school-room work 
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American’ Dissionary Association. 


OUR LIST OF FIELD WORKERS. 


WE PRESENT HEREWITH our usual February list of missionaries, in 
church and school, through the field of the Association. In this list many 
thousands of our readers will recognize familiar names, some through per- 
sonal associations and others through their long-time acquaintance with the 
work of the Association. It is no unimportant feature of the great principle 
of co-operation on which our work is founded that we can reckon upon a 
large force of long-tried and experienced workers in the field. The Asso- 
ciation has a wealth of wisdom in planning and carrying on its work, by its 
ability to call into requisition the knowledge and efforts of those who have 
spent many years in the South, and are intimately acquainted with the 
needs, difficulties and advantages of the work. Many individualistic 
schemes have failed at this point; but the Association has developed a 


’ force that can be relied upon for the intelligent investigation of new open- 


ings, the prudent planning of work and its wise and steady support and 
development. At the same time, associated with our older workers, we 
have the younger missionaries and teachers with their fresh enthusiasm and 
fervent zeal, giving new impulse of activity all along the line. This long 
list of names represents years of self-denying attention and steady effort ; 
it speaks of large progress in the past and is the presage of still greater 
progress in the future, for the list grows year by year. Our resources and 
forces were never before so large as during the past year, and we.are en- 
couraged to hope that they will be increased during the year to come. 


FINANCIAL. 


Our current receipts for December were nearly $52,000, an increase 
of $11,000 over those of December, 1889. For the first quarter of our 
present fiscal year the current receipts amount to $106,000, as against 


° 
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$100,000 for the corresponding period of last year. We thankfully appre- 
ciate every enlargement of our resources, and shall continue to use our 
best endeavors to keep the work within the means provided for it. How 
difficult this is can be understood only by those who are in constant receipt 
of numerous exigent calls for work in the great populations among which 
our service lies. As a matter of record, notwithstanding the utmost care 
on our part, while our receipts for this quarter have gained $6,000 over 
those of last year, our expenses have increased $12,000, We are profoundly 
grateful for the increasing public interest and Christian co-operation in 
the work of the American Missionary Association, and hope that the gifts 
of the churches will continue to be accompanied by their counsels and 
their prayers. 


THEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Tue ASSOCIATION is undertaking to supply the serious need, met all 
along its lines of missionary service, of a more intelligent and consecrated 
ministry. For the use of our Biblical Training School for the ministry, 
at Fisk University, we are engaged in the erection of the building ; and the 
work has been taken hold of by the Fisk University Singers, who are meet- 
ing with cheering encouragement in the churches. It is our hope that, 
within the coming year, an adequate structure may be provided for this 
important work. 

The theological department at Howard University has received a valu- 
able accession to its faculty in the person of Prof. Ewell. This work 
will now be re-classified and developed, and will offer unexcelled advan- 
tages for practical training in preparation for the gospel ministry. 


CONFERENCE WITH INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


The Annual Conference of the Board of Indian Commissioners with 
the representatives of the various religious bodies having charge of Indian 
Missions was held in the parlors of the Riggs House, January 8th. The pres- 
ence of Senator Dawes, Representative Cutcheon, and other distinguished 
persons, gave weight to the deliberations, and special interest was added to 
the meeting by the troubles now prevailing in the Dakotas among the Sioux 
Indians, Commissioner Morgan, Captain Pratt of the Carlisle School, 
General Armstrong of Hampton, and the Secretaries of the Missionary 
Societies presented an array of facts and of recent information that gave a 
more favorable aspect to the situation than is generally entertained. The 
disturbance among the Indians is confined to at most 5,000 among the 
250,000, and strong hopes are entertained that serious bloodshed may be 
avoided. And yet, so great is the uncertainty hanging over this matter, 
that before these lines reach our readers, the daily press may give sad news 
of battle and disaster, 
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The discussions of the Conference were ended with a series of resolu- 
tions, the purport of which may thus be summed up: The Dakota trouble 
1s confined to a small number of Indians, and is due to the inevitable opposi- 
tion of the chiefs and anti-progressive elements among the masses of the 
Indians. The removal of experienced Indian Agents for political reasons 
was deprecated, and the importance of permanence in the lines of policy 
pursued in the educational and Christianizing influences was emphasized. 
Larger appropriations by the Government to establish an adequate system 
of common-school education, until every Indian child is enabled to attend 
school, compulsory education and the continued support to contract 
schools, and additional facilities for securing lands in severalty to the In- 
dians, were endorsed. 
The decision which it was understood the Government had made, not 


to transfer the care of the Indians to the War Department, was warmly 
approbated. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM, 


The present difficulties among the Indians in the Dakotas will probably lead toa 
re-consideration of the whole system by which the Government and the nation deals 
with these people. As a contribution to that discussion, we present in condensed form 
some suggestions recently published in a Boston paper, from our esteemed friend, S. B. 
Capen, Esq., whose intelligent interest in the Indian entitles his opinion to thoughtful 
consideration : 


While public attention is everywhere called to this matter, it is time to 
agitate for a radical change in the whole administration of the Indian ser- 
vice. We believe that this should be disconnected entirely from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and be madea separate department. This whole Indian 
question is so important and so complex that it ought not to be simply an 
annex to a department which has under its control land, patents, etc. It 
should stand by itself ; there should no longer be a divided responsibility, 
which is always productive of evil. We are finding the necessity in our 
cities of making responsibility more direct and personal. The time, we 
believe, has fully come to reorganize the Indian service on this basis. 
Our criticism is not against any individual, but against a system which is 
the growth of many years. 

We would suggest the following ; 

1. Have the Commissioner of Indian Affairs responsible only to the 
President and to the public. What he does, or may do, shall not be con- 
trolled by the Department of the Interior. 

2. Ask Congress to provide such legislation that no agents or teachers 
shall ever be removed without proper cause. 

3. All inspectors and special agents shall be under the absolute control 
of the Commissioner. 
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4. There shall be a division of the Indian reservation into school dis- 
tricts, with an assistant superintendent for each. It shall be their duty to 
visit the schools constantly, and keep themselves in full sympathy and touch 
with the work. This is the method in the States—an official responsible 
for a field which he can properly cover. 


EDUCATORS’ CONVENTION. 


THE RECENT Educators’ Convention of Atlanta was a large and signifi- 
cant gathering. Such consultations of teachers carry a wide and beneficial 
influence. We learn that the papers and addresses were of a high char- 
acter, and that the discussions were carried on with great interest, and we 
have no doubt that the educational work throughout the South will feel 
the upward impulse of this Convention. 

We quote the following paragraph from the excellent report in the 
Congregationalist : 

The importance of the work of the Convention may be indicated by the topics 
discussed: Education in Rural Districts, Relative Mortality of the Colored Race, Hy- 
giene, Industrial Training, Better Teaching in the Elementary Grades, A Scientific 
Course in the College Curriculum, Compulsory Education, What Can the Negro Do? 
What the Ministry is Doing to Elevate the Freedmen. <A résumé was given of the 
educational work of the different denominations, mainly by the secretaries of their 
educational societies. The reports of the colored Methodist churches were especially 
interesting, as indicating the gratifying extent to which the colored people are taking 
hold of the work of their own education. No paper of the Convention, however, 
was received with such spontaneous enthusiasm and applause as the report of Dr. 
Beard of the work of the American Missionary Association. It was the eloquence of 


facts. The proceedings of the Association will constitute a large volume, which will 
soon be published and widely circulated. 


‘ 


“AN OPEN PATH POR TALENT.” 

Napoleon said this was the meaning of the French Revolution. He 
gave promotion in the army not for what a man’s ancestry had been, but 
for what the man himself could do. Who else ever had such efficient sub- 
ordinates? Opportunities became open generally in France, according to 
each one’s personal ability. The excesses of the revolutionary period were 
transitory. The enlargement of the nation’s power, by removing the fetters 
of prescription, has been permanent. The recuperative energy displayed 
by France in the last twenty years is a marvelous example of the strength 
imparted by liberty. 

The educational work of the American Missionary Association in the 
South makes no revolutionary disturbance. It quietly opens a path for 
talent whose existence had been before unnoticed or denied. It has been 
already instrumental in bringing forward many men and women to positions 
of influence. Beginning with the lowest branches of education, it trained 
the first colored teachers for the State school systems. Its schools for 
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higher education have as yet come far short of supplying the demand for 
advanced teachers and for educated ministers and other educated profes- 
sional and business men. 

We cannot make talent, but opening the door for talent to find develop- 
ment and activity adds rich gifts to the Nation’s life. 


IRRESPONSIBLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Independent, in its Symposium of December r1th upon Gen, 
Booth’s Plan, has an article from Charles D. Kellogg, Superintendent of the 
Charity Organization Society, in which, referring to a certain irresponsible 
piece of charity, he says: 

We do not believe that it is right for any one to ask for the support of such an 
individual enterprise, except from those who give it because of personal knowledge 
and confidence in the manager. When the public is appealed to, such contributions 
take on the nature of trust funds, the receipts and disbursements of which should be 
audited and accounted for in the fullest and frankest manner. To encourage such 
private, uncontrolled and unaccounted for undertakings, is simply to open the door for 
any number of conscienceless schemers who are quick to impose upon the benevolent 
public. 

The same is true of irresponsible educational institutions. All who 
receive funds for such charitable purposes are virtually stewards of ¢rust 
money and ought’to give an account of thesame. All properties thus de- 
veloped ought to be put into a shape to be held securely and perpetuated, 
and not left to become the personal possession of the solicitors. Pious 
zeal and “faith” do not prevent the waste in such a case. ‘“‘ Wisdom would 
not put cut and hammer-faced stone for the foundation of a mountain 
school house, and costly glass in the windows,” but “ faith” has done this, 
and keeps on doing similar things. 


NOTES FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


BY DISTRICT SECRETARY C. J. RYDER, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWO WAYS OF DOING IT, 


“So you have come! Well! I don’t know but it is just as favorable a 
time as any. Still, we are in a very pinched condition. We have a debt 
that we have carried for ten years and have scarcely been able to pay the 
interest. The parsonage is in a desperate condition, and we are very far 
from comfortable in it. Secretary Hood was here two months ago, and he 
stirred the people up and took all that ought to be given to any of our 
Benevolent Societies. Then, a month ago, Puddefoot was here, and you 
know he sweeps in everything that can possibly be reached. I sometimes 
think that he awakens too much interest, and that the churches give too 
large collections. Our women are all interested in the American Board, 
and will not feel like doing much for the American Missionary Association 
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Still, it is the time for our annual collection, and 1 think no harm can come 
from an address on the A. M. A. work to-morrow. We are very glad to 
see you.” 

This ts one way. 

“How do you do, dear old friend? I declare, it seems as if I had known 
you a life-time. Iam ever, so glad you could come and speak to my church 
to-morrow. We need stirring up tremendously. Although my people are 
a large-hearted, generous people, they are so much absorbed with our own 
interests here, that I fear sometimes they do not appreciate the larger work 
done through the Benevolent Societies. Secretary Creegan was here a little 
while ago and took away a splendid collection, but he left a lot of ripe 
grain to be gathered in the harvest of some other society. Then, dear old 
Puddefoot came here and rattled the dry bones till he made living men and 
women out of some of the skeletons. He took away one of the largest 
checks that ever went from our congregation to any benevolent cause. 
Secretary Maile presented the work of the College and Education Society 
in such a way as to rcuse the people to a sense of its great importance. 
We are wonderfully glad to see you and you see are all ready for another 
ingathering to-morrow. ‘These brethren have left more than they took away 
in money, and have enlarged the scope of vision of a good many people. 
They see the importance and the growing needs of these Mission fields, as 
never before. Putin your best blows to-morrow. Don’t be afraid that you 
will take anything away that ought to remain in the community ; that isn’t 
possible. God bless you in the splendid work the A. M. A. is doing !” 

Now, brethren, these are two typical ways of meeting the collecting 
Secretary when he calls. 

Which ts the better way? 


* * * % 


WHAT THE YOUNG PEOPLE AND CHILDREN ARE DOING THROUGH THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The readers of this department of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY maga- 
zine will remember that some time ago the Busy Bees in the First Church 
in Dover, N. H., contributed money enough to furnish the nucleus of a 
greatly needed Reference Library at Gregory Institute, Wilmington, N. C. 
This was the beginning of several such movements on the part of the young 
people and children. The Y. P. S.C. E. of Dorchester contributed a 
goodly sum for the establishment of such a library at Grand View, Tenn 
A gift toward the work in Alaska comes from the Y. P. S. C. E. at Dedham 
A good many Sunday-schools have also contributed both to the general 
fund and to special objects. In Gorham, Maine, the children were greatly 
interested in the Stereopticon Exhibition, which was conducted by our 
faithful missionary, Rev. S. E. Lathrop. Three of them determined to give 
something substantial to this work. In order to raise money, they held a 
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_ Fair, making with their own hands many of the articles that were for 

sale. This resulted in a considerable amount, which was supplemented 
by a gift from the Sunday-school to constitute one of these children, 
Robert Hinkley, a boy eight years of age, a Life Member of the 
American Missionary Association. Is he not the youngest Life Mem- 
ber of our Association? Cannot we have some letters from our 
friends giving the ages of children who are Life Members? If any 
feel disposed to “beat the record” by the payment of thirty dollars, they 
can confer this honor upon their baby boy or girl. One baby in New 
England, at least, has contributed to the work among the millions of neg- 
lected children, just by being born. The father, a pastor of one of our 
churches, hands into the treasury each year one dollar for each pound the 
baby weighs. When this is known, there will be many of our missionaries 
who will be praying for the health and rapid growth of that baby! 

In Melrose, also, the ‘““Golden Rule Mission Band” are helping our great 
work, and at the same time gaining an intelligent knowledge of this field. 
At the beginning of the summer one dollar and twenty-five cents was dis- | 
tributed among them, each one taking five cents. This was the seed from 
which they reaped a harvest of twenty-six dollars. The following are some 
of the methods by which they secured this remarkable result. One little 
girl bought flower-seeds and raised flowers which she sold, and made five 
dollars from her fivecents. Another made candy and sold it. A little boy 
had a peanut stand, and one little fellow earned his money by “soing with- 
out things.” Could not older people follow his example? It suggests 
Thoreau’s epigram, “Your wealth is measured by the number of things you 
can go without;” or, better yet, Paul’s magnificent words, “poor, yet 
making many rich.” This little fellow has hit upon the real principle of 
success, whether the life is spent in a field of active missionary work, or in 
“doing without things ”for Christ’s sake, that His name may be proclaimed, 
and that His kingdom may come. 


CALLS FOR BOOKS. 


Calls often come to us from the field for hymn books. Churches or in- 
dividuals having unused books, enough of the same kind to supply a small 
congregation, can get them put where they will do the most good by send- 
ing them to our rooms prepaid. 


If any of our pastors have Barnes’ Notes in complete or incomplete 
sets, which they may now no longer need, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation can use them most profitably in supplying their young missionaries. 
Send them to us at the Bible House. 
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THE FIELD. 
1890-1891. 


The following list presents the names and post-office addresses of those who are 
employed in the Churches, Institutions and Schools aided by the American Missionary 


Association. 
THE SOUTH. 


Rey. R. C. Hitchcock, Field Superintendent. 
Rev. W. E. C. Wright, Field Superintendent. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


Rev» ja EH. Ranking DDLL.D, Washington, D. C. 
“ J. G. Craighead, D.D., 4 HY 
“John L. Ewell, Millbury, Mass. 
“John G. Butler, D.D., Washington, D. C. 
‘“* G. W. Moore, " 
eG all. cmall, is 


WASHINGTON, (LINCOLN MEMORIAL CHURCH), 
1701 11th St., N. W. 
Pastor and Missionary, 
Rev. G. W. Moore, Washington, D. C, 
Mrs. G. W. Moore, ue % 


WASHINGTON, (PLYMOUTH CHURCH). 


Minister, 
Rev. S. N. Brown, Washington, D. C. 
VIRGINIA. 
HAMPTON. 
Minister, 
Rev. H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
WILMINGTON. 


Minister, 
Rev. Wm. J. Skelton, Bangor, Me. 


GREGORY INSTITUTE, (613 Nun Street). 
Principal.—Geo. A. Woodard, Weymouth, Mass. ° 
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Bas Jennie L. Blowers, Westfield, N. Y. 
Alice S. Patten, Topsham, Maine. 
“Ida S, Weld, Heron Lake, Minn. 
‘““ Kdith Lampman, Perrysburgh, Ohio. 
“ Katharine LaGrange, Saugerties, N. Y. 
“Minnie T. Strout, Salem, Mass. 
“ Katharine M. Jacobs, So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
“Leora A. Wiard, Crossingville, Penn. 
“May E. Dickinson, 3 Oberlin, Ohio. 
Mrs. Ellen Lewis, Columbus, Ohio. 
BEAUFORT. 
Minister, 
Rev. Michael E. Jerkins, Beaufort, N. C. 
4 WASHBURN SEMINARY. 
Pesatipal —Miss M. E. Wilcox, Madison, Ohio. 
Miss Hattie May Cobb, Oberlin, Ohio. 
= CPi. Lewis; St. Paul, Minn. 
Poa Ee Buxton, Henshaw, Tenn. 
“ May Louise Alley, Dorchester, Mass. 
DUDLEY. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. Jno. W. Freeman, Newark, N. J. 
RALEIGH. 
Minister and General Misstonary, 
Rev. A. W. Curtis, Crete, Neb. 
Special Missionary, 
Miss A, W. Farrington, Portland, Me. 


OAKS, CEDAR CLIFF AND MELVILLE. 


Minister and Misstonary, 


Rev. Anthony Peden, Oaks, N. C. 
Miss E. W. Douglass, Decorah, Iowa. 
Teacher at Melville, 

Mrs. Carrie E. Jones, Chapel Hill, N: C. 

MoLEANSVILLE AND CHAPEL HILL. 
Minister, 
Rev. Alfred Connet, Solsberry, Ind. 
Teachers at McLeansville, 
Miss Nettie Connet, or: oe 


Mr. O. Connet, 
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Teachers at Chapel Hill, 


Mr. Fred. S. Hitchcock, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Mrs. Fred. S. Hitchcock, & 6 “ 


HILLSBORO. 
Teachers, 
Miss Myrie Connet, Solsberry, Ind. 
“Addie Connet, is 
STRIEBY, SALEM AND HIGH POINT. 
Minister, 
Rev. Z. Simmons, Strieby, N. C. 
Teacher at Strieby, 
Mrs. H. R. Walden, Strieby, N. C. 


Teacher at Salem, 


Mr. Henry R. Walden, Strieby, N. C. 
TROY, PEKIN, DRY CREEK AND NALLS. 
Minister, 

Rey. C. C. Collins, Newark, N. J. 
Teachers at Troy, 

Miss Bessie Bechan, Fergus, Ont. 

“ Florence Watt, London, England. 

Teacher at Nalls, 

Miss Kate Powell, Dry Greek, NoC. 


ALL HEALING. 
LINCOLN ACADEMY. 
Principal.—Miss Lillian S. Cathcart, Tangarine, Fla. 


Miss Alice E. Peck, Batavia, N. Y. 
eapDora, Drench, Amherst, Mass. 

Mrs. Electa D. White, Pittsfield, Mass, 
‘ombvattie: Lee, All Healing, N. C. 


BLOWING ROCK. 
SKYLAND INSTITUTE. 


Teachers, 
Miss N. F. Dennis, Salem, Mich. 
‘¢ Annette Jackson, Montevideo, Minn, 


SALUDA. 
SALUDA SEMINARY. 


Principal.—Miss. E. C. Prudden, Blowing Rock, N. C. 
Mr. Walter P. Rogers, Excelsior, Minn. 
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Hats Janie Hicks, Pacolet, S. C. 
s Amanda Clark, Lenoir, N. C. 
Mary Campbell, Saluda, N. C. 

“  Quintina Hicks, Pacolet, S. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON. 
Minister, 


Rev. Geo. C. Rowe, Charleston, S. C. 


AVERY INSTITUTE. (57 Bull Street). 
Princtpal.—Morrison A. Holmes, Lee, Mass. 


Miss A. Merriam, Westboro, Mass. 

“ Ruth E. Gill, N. Monroeville, Ohio. 
Mr. E. A. Lawrence, Charleston, S. C. 
Miss Grace E. Metcalf, Elyria, Ohio. 

oon. M. Sweet, Florenceville, Ohio. 

** Mary L. Deas, Charleston, S. C. 
Mrs. M. A. Holmes, Lee, Mass. - 

GREENWOOD. 


BREWER NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Principal.—Rev. J. E. B. Jewett, Pepperell, Mass. 


Miss Sarah J. Evans, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Mrs. J. E. B. Jewett, Pepperell, Mass. 
“<M. M. Pond, ue o 
Miss Laura Clelland, Oberlin, Ohio. 
= GMs Days Spencerport, N. Y. 
“ Alice A. Holmes, Lansing, Michigan. 
“ Carrie E. Ashley, Oberlin, Ohio. 
GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. 
Minister, 
Rev. C. W. Francis, Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


President—Rev. Horace Bumstead, D.D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. Cyrus W. Francis, A.M., Atlanta, Ga. 
“ John H. Hincks, 4 % 

Mr. Clarence C. Tucker, 

“Edgar H. Webster, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Walter D. Smith, 
“ Elijah H. Holmes, 
“David R. Lewis, 


“Rev. Myron W. Adams, 


Mr. F. Ford Babcock, 
Mrs. Lucy E. Case, 
Miss Emma C. Ware, 

“Mary E. Sands, 

“ Susan A. Cooley, 

“ Ella. W. Moore, 
Mrs. Hattie W. Chase, 
Miss Olive A. Thompson, 

“ M. Agnes Tuck, 

“ Emily H. Abbot, 

«Mary A. Richardson, 

“Lydia M. Hardy, 

“ Idella M. Swift, 

“Mary E. Stanley, 

“Julia A. Ellis, 

“ Hattie E. Clifford, 
Sarah E. Harrington, 
“Belle W. Hume, 
“Bertha Stowell, 

“* Elizabeth Plimpton, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
“c (79 
Greensboro, Ind. 
Gilsum, N. H. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Saco, Me. 
Bavaria, Kansas. 
Chicago, IIl. 
West Randolph, Vt. 
Salisbury Pt., Mass. 
Brentwood, N. H. 
Wilton, N. H. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Wellington, O. 
Natick, Mass. 
Monmouth, Me. 
West Newton, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass, 


ATLANTA, (FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH). 


Rev. S. H. Robinson, 


Minister, 


Greenfield, Mass. 


STORRS SCHOOL, ( 104 Houston St.) 
Principal.—Miss Ella E. Roper, 


Miss Ellen W. Conant, 

“ M. A. Lyman, 
Caroline F. Colburn, 
Fanny L. Seward, 
Minnie I. Pinkerton, 

“ Amy P. Rusk, 

Mrs. A. S. Webber, 


Rey. John R. McLean, 


MACON. 


Minister, 


BALLARD NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Principal.—Mrs. L. A..Shaw, 


Miss Carrie S. Shaw, 


Worcester, Mass. 
Ravenna, Ohio. . 
Huntington, Mass, 
Portland, Me. 
Guilford, Conn. 
Tremont, Pa. 
Janesburg, N. J. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Macon, Ga, 


(806 Pine Street). 
Oswego, N. Y. 
(79 (79 
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‘Miss E. B. Scobie, 
“Harrie Edna Brooke, 

Mary E. Woodruff, 

Mary E. Van Deusen, 

Myrtie Harlow, 

J. F. Maynard, 

aeeoe is Clark, 

Luella M. Follansbee, 
etic, 1rd, 

Mrs. Mary A. Bishop, 

Mr. John W. Hunter, Jr., 


Peninsula, Ohio. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Ashby Falls, Mass. 
Bangor, Me. 
Keene, N. H. 
Medina, Ohio. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. 
Keene, H. H, 
Stormstown, Penn. 


SAVANNAH. 


Minister, 


*Rev. L. B. Maxwell, 


BEACH INSTITUTE. 


Principal_—Miss Ida M. Wood, 
Miss Jennie Merriman, 
“ H. J. Brown, 
“ R. E. Stinson, 
Hannah N. Johnson, 
Rosa E. Low, 
** Martha B. Whelpley, 
“ Etta M. Eaton, 
“ M. L., Jackson, 
Julia C. Andrews, 


Savannah, Ga. 


(30 Harris Street). 


Marshfield, Wis. 
Painesville, Ohio. 
So. Sudbury, Mass. 
Woolwich, Me. 
Upton, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Painesville, Ohio. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Milltown, N. B. 


THOMASVILLE. 


NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Principal—Miss A. A. Holmes, 
Miss C. M. Dox, 

“ H. I. Martin, 

“ R. W. Hulsizer, 

“Ada J. Coleman, 

“ Clara Dole, 
Mrs. S. R. McLaren, 


Lee, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Sydney, N. J. 
Cannonsburg, Pa. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


MoINTOSH. 
Minister, 
McIntosh, Ga 

DORCHESTER ACADEMY. 
Principal.—H. W. Marsh, 


od 
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Rev. F. R. Sims, 


Easton, Pa. 
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Miss Lizzie H. Kuhl, Lawrenceville, Pa. 
“J. Thompson, Chicago, Ill. 
“Ella C. Abbott, Winchester, Mass. 

Mrs. S. A. Stanton, , England. 
“H.W. Marsh, - Easton, Pa. 

CYPRESS SLASH. 
Minister and Teachers, 
Rev. J. A. Jones, Talladega, Ala. 
Mrs. J. A. Jones, sf of 
MILLER’S STATION. 
Minister, 
Rev. Wilson Callen, Savannah, Ga. 
ATHENS. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. George V. Clark, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr, Lewis S. Clark, Athens, Ga. 
MARSHALLVILLE. 
Teachers, 
Mrs. A. W. Richardson, Marshallville, Ga. 
Mr. Edward Richardson, i; iy 
WOODVILLE. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. J. H. H. Sengstacke, Savannah, Ga, 
Mr, J. Loyd, a “ 


MARIETTA AND WALKER’S CROSSING. 


Minister and Teacher, 


Rev. Joseph H. Miller, Marietta, Ga. 
CUTHBERT. 
Teachers, 
Mr, F. H. Henderson, Cuthbert, Ga, 
Mrs. F, H. Henderson, aa " 
ALBANY. 
Teacher, 
Mr. W. C. Greene, Albany, Ga. 
BAINBRIDGE. 
: Teacher, 
Mr. A. W. Hall, Bainbridge, Ga. 
RUTLAND, ANDERSONVILLE AND BYRON. 
Minister, 


Rev. Charles F. Sargent, Macon, Ga. 
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RUTLAND. 


Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. James Walker, 


Cypress Slash, Ga. 
Mrs. James Walker, &“ ‘“ ‘ 
MILFORD. 


Minister, 


FLORIDA. 
FAIRBANKS. 


Teachers, 
Federal Point, Fla. 
Norwich, Conn. 
ORANGE PARK. 


Minister. 


Miss H. C. Bullard, 
“ Hattie E. Leach, 


Rev. W. A. Benedict, Newton Centre, Mass. 
ALABAMA. 
Minister, 

Rev. G. W. Andrews, D.D, Talladega, Ala. 
| TALLADEGA COLLEGE, 
President—Rev. H. S. DeForest, D.D., Talladega, Ala. 
Rey. G. W. Andrews, D.D., s y 


eae.) > Burnell, 
Mr. H. F. Ellinwood, 
“ George Williamson, 
“ E. A. Bishop, 
By C. Silsby, 
Miss May L. Phillips, 
mat. J; Peck; 
“J. A. Ainsworth, 
“ Carrie E. Wheeler, 
“ Carrie E. Parkhurst, 
“ Carrie B. Chamberlain, 
“Jessie O. Hart, 
“ Sara J: Elder, 
“ Susie Sands, 
Mrs. A. T. Burnell, 
Miss Alice F. Topping, 
“ Addie Chalfant, 


Eureka, Kansas. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Emma, N. C. 
Talladega, Ala. 

6c (79 
Cannonsburg, Pa. 
Bristol, Conn, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Union City, Pa. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Allegheny City, Pa. 
W. Cornwall, Conn. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
Eureka, Kansas. 
Olivet, Mich. 
Lebanon, S. D. 
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Mrs. H. S. DeForest, 
“ G. W. Andrews, 
tMr. John Orr, 
MOBILE. 
Minister, 
Rev. F. G. Ragland, 


Talladega, Ala. 
“6 6c 


“cc 6c 


Mobile, Ala. 


EMERSON INSTITUTE. 


Principal.—Charles M. Stevens, 
Miss Katharine S. Dalton, 
“ Stella Pollard, 
“ Annie L. Battis, 
Mrs. Martha G. Parsons, 
Miss Emma M. Fletcher, 
““ S. Josephine-Scott, 
“Anna Birchard, 
“ Isadore Caughey, 


Clearwater, Minn. 
Fremont, Ohio. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Bellevue, Mich. 

North Kingsville, Ohio. 


MONTGOMERY. 


Minister, 
Rev. J. S. Jackson, 
ALCO. 
Minister, 


Rev. 
ATHENS, 


Minister, 
Rev. S. H. Williams, 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Athens, Ala. 


TRINITY SCHOOL. 


Principal,—Miss M. F. Wells, 
Miss Kate E. Sherwood, 

‘“ Sadie Snedeker, 

“A. M. Whitsey, 
*. Lulu Sarah Downs, 
‘Mary E. Perkins, 


a 


MARION. 


Minister, 
Rey. W. I. Larkin, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Dover, Ohio. 
Parker, Minn. 
Norwich, Conn. 


Devonshire, England. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Principal.—Mt. Payson E. Little, 


tDetailed to superintend construction of buildings. 


Columbia, Conn. 
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ee E. F. King, Oak Park, Il. 
Mary Hoyt, . . 
‘ B. R. Parmenter, Rockford, Iowa. 
Metta E. Snedeker, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Mrs. Payson E. Little, Columbia, Conn, 
Miss Louise Holman, Lincoln, Neb. 
SELMA. 
Minister, 
Rev. E. J. Penney, Selma, Ala. 
BURRELL SCHOOL. 
Principal — Amos W. Farnham, Hannibal, N. Y. 
Miss Alice E. Jewell, Olivet, Mich, 
“ C. H. Loomis, Denver, Col. 
Mr. James A. Brier, Selma, Ala. 


Miss M. W. Smith, wo) « 
“ M. A. Dillard, % a 


“Julia A. Goodwin, Mason, N. H. 
Mrs. C. A. Fitch, Hannibal, N. J. 
_ Special Missionary, 
Miss M. K. Lunt, New Gloucester, Me. 
KYMULGA. 
Minister, 
Mr. A. Simmons, Talladega, Ala. 
LAWSONVILLE AND COVE. 
Minister, 
Rev. E, E. Sims, Talladega, Ala. 
JENIFER AND IRONATON. 
Minister, 
Rev. J. B. Grant, Talladega, Ala. 
SHELBY IRON WORKS. 
Minister, 
Rev. J. R. Sims, Talladega, Ala. 
CHILDERSBURG. 
Minister, 
Rev. W. P. Hamilton, Talladega, Ala. 
ANNISTON. 
Minister, 


Rev. James Brown, Alco, Ala. 
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Teachers, 
Miss Mary E. McLane, | New Haven, Conn. 
“"Sarah AyDole; Oberlin, O. 
FORT PAYNE. 


Minister and Teacher, 


Mr. A. L. DeMond, Fort Payne, Ala. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Minister, 
Rey. Spencer Snell, Birmingham, Ala. 
; Misstonary, 
Miss S. S. Evans, Fryeburg, Maine. 


NEW DECATUR. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


Minister, 
Rev. F. E. Jenkins, South Coventry, Conn. 
NAT. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. M. E. Sloan, Dundas, Minn. 
Miss Emma G. Sloan, ‘s ” 
FLORENCE. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. Thos. J. Austin, Jackson, Tenn. 
Miss Louise Harris, Nashville, Tenn. 


COTTON VALLEY. 


Teachers, 
Miss Lilla V. Davis, Boston, Mass. 
“Marion Martin, Oberlin, O. 
SOCIETY HILL. 
Teacher, 
Mrs, J. C. Tyson, Society Hill, Ala. 
FRANKFORT, (P. O. Rook Crezx). 
Teacher, 
Miss A. W. Barnes, Evans Mills, N. Y. 


Miss Annie C. Hawley, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE, 


Minister, 
Rey. Henry S. Bennett, D.D., 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FISK UNIVERSITY. 


President.—Rev. E. M. Cravath, D.D., 


Rev. A. K. Spence, A.M., 

ett. >. Bennett, D.D., 
F. A. Chase, A.M., 
Eugene Harris, 
Prof. H. C. Morgan, A.M., 

So beet. Wright, A.M., 
E. C. Stickel, 

E. E. McKibban, 
M. H. Stevens, 
Miss A..T. Ballantine, 

“ Emma R. Caughey, 
Emma Wolcott, 
Mary F. Penfield, 
A. Louise Harwood, 
Katharine Davis, 
Ida M. Tindale, 
Helen D. Barton, 
Mrs. L. R. Greene, 

Miss J. A. Robinson, 

9 L.A. Parmelee, 

M. A. Kinney, 
Frances Yeomans, 
Mrs. W. D. McFarland, 
Miss S. M. Wells, 

“ Fannie Andrews, 
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“ 
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NASHVILLE (HOWARD 


Rev. Eugene Harris, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Oberlin, O. 

73 “e 
Macon, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Oberlin, O. 
N. Kingsville, O. 
Clay, Iowa. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
Pontiac, Ill. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
North Amherst, Mass. 
Oberlin, O. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Whitewater, Wis. 
Danville, Ill. 
Winsted, Conn. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Calais, Me. 


CHURCH). 
Nashville, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE (THIRD CHURCH). 


Rev. H. H. Proctor, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


GOODLETTSVILLE. 


Minister, 


Rev. J. D. Miller, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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SPRINGFIELD. 
; Teachers, 
Miss Ellen E. Campbell, Springfield, Tenn. 
“ Maria A. Armstrong, is 
MEMPHIS. 
Minister, 
*Rev. B. A. Imes, Oberlin, Ohio. 
LEMOYNE INSTITUTE. (294 Orleans St.) 

Principal.—Andrew J. Steele, Whitewater, Wis. 

Miss E. A. Barnes, Tallmadge, Ohio. 
“ Emma C. Williams, _ Glenwood, Iowa. 
“Susie Walker, South Weymouth, Mass. 
“ C. S. Goldsmith, Chester, N. H. 
“Emma Goldsmith, * e 
“Mattie A. Henderson, Memphis, Tenn. 

“ Zulee Felton, oe = 

“ Frances M. Carrier, Beloit, Wis. 
“Rebecca Green, Silver Creek, N. J. 
‘Mattie Nicholson, Memphis, Tenn. 
‘Jennie E. Herrington, BR = 

Mr. Thomas P. Rawlings, a 4 

Mrs. M. L. Jenkins, . Marion, Kansas. 

Mr. Edward I. Lewis, Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Hattie E. Kline, North Amherst, Ohio. 

JONESBORO. 
Minister, 
Teachers, 

Miss Annie R. Miner, Lyme, Conn. 
“Lilla Belle Moore, Rockville, Ind. 
er. Mulls; Terre Haute, Ind. 

KNOXVILLE. 
Minister, 
Rev. Eugene A. Johnson, Knoxville, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA. 
Minister, 
Rev. Jos. E. Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN WORK. 


General Missionary, 


Rev. G. Stanley Pope, 


Harriman, Tenn. 


GRAND VIEW. 
Minister and Instructor in Biblical Department. 


Rev. Charles H. Abbott, 


Teachers, 


Principal.—R. E. Dickson, 
Miss Mabel Atkins, 

“¢ Mabel A. Buttrick, 

** Martha H. N. Gorbold, 
Mrs. C. H. Abbott, 
Miss Alice Conklin, 


Geneva, Ill. 


Poquonock, Conn. 
South Amherst, Mass. 
Milford, N. H. 
Venice, Ohio. 
Geneva, Ill. 
Tuscarora, N. Y. 


PLEASANT HILL. 


Minister, 
Mr. H. L. Ballou, 


Amherst, Mass. 


PLEASANT HILL ACADEMY. 


Principal.—Mxz. H. L. Ballou, 
Miss Laura M. Miller, 

“ Flora Woodbury, 
Mrs, A. E. McClure, 


Amherst, Mass. 

N. Brookfield, Mass. . 
Richfield, N. Y. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


General Minister, 


Rev. B. Dodge, 


POMONA. 


Centre Lebanon, Me. 


Minister and Teacher, 


Rey. F. M. Cooley, 
Mrs. Alice Graves, 


Crossville, Tenn. 
Pomona, Tenn. 


CROSSVILLE. 


Minister, 
Rev. F. M. Cooley, 
Teachers, 


Mr. W. F. Cameron, 
Mrs. W. F. Cameron, 


ATHENS AND MT. 


Minister, 


Rev. N. Kingsbury, 


Crossville, Tenn. 
Montevideo, Minn. 
(73 “cc 


VERDE. 


Mattawan, Mich. 
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Teacher at Mt. Verde, 
Miss Sarah E. Ober, } Beverly, Mass. : 
Teacher at Athens, 
Miss E. M. Peck, Mansfield, O. 
DEER LODGE, OAK GROVE AND ANNANDALE. 
Minister, 
Rev. George Lusty, Oberlin, O. 
Teacher at Deer Lodge, 
Miss Jessie Phelps, Deer Lodge, Tenn. 
GLEN MARY, HELENWOOD, ROBBINS AND RUGBY. 
Minister, 
Rev. G. H. Marsh, North Fairfield, Ohio. 
BON AIR. 
Minister, 
Rev. Edward N. Goff, Glen Mary, Tenn. 
BRICEVILLE, COAL CREEK AND PIONEER. 
Minister, 
Rev. A. Dahuff, Jefferson County, Tenn. 
POLK, MUNROE, BLOUNT AND SEVIER COUNTIES. 
Pioneer Evangelist. 
Rev. E. W. Hollies, Brookville, Kan. 
SANDFORDVILLE. 
Teacher, 
Miss Etta Wilson, Hammondsport, N. Y. 
HARRIMAN, 
Minister, 
Rev. G. S. Pope, Grand View, Tenn. 
FENTRESS COUNTY. 
Pioneer Evangelist. 
Rev. T. A. Kitchen, Deer Lodge, Tenn. 
SHERWOOD. | 
Minister. 
Rey. Stanley E. Lathrop, New London, Wis. 
Teachers, 
Mr. Geo. O. Hannum, Sherwood, Tenn. 


& 


Mrs, Clara Morse Perkins, “ “ 
Mrs. Geo. O. Hannum, “ “ 
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JELLICO AND DOWLAIS. 


Minister, 
Rev, F. W. Grafton, Normal, Ky. 
Teachers at Jellico, 
Mr. E. Frank Dizney, Jellico, Tenn. 
Miss F. K. Bement, Bement, Ohio. 
PINE MOUNTAIN. 
Minister, 
Rey. C. Farnsworth, Lockport, N. Y. 
Teachers, 
Miss Ninette Hayes, Portsmouth, N. H. 
“ Lucy Bement, , Bement, Ohio. 
MARSH CREEK, CARPENTER AND BIG CREEK GAP. 
Minister, 
Rey. C. Farnsworth, Lockport, N. Y. 
Teacher at Big Creek Gap, 


Miss Flora Cone, Masonville, N. Y. 
/ CUMBERLAND GAP. 
Minister and Missionary, 


Rev. A. A. Myers, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 
“ce 6c 66 


Mrs. A. A. Myers, 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON. 
CHANDLER NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Principal.—¥ rederick Foster, Castine, Me. 
Miss E. M. Hitchcock, Lewis, N. Y. 
“ Mary Knox, Springfield, Mass. 
“ Flora Clough, Meriden, N. H. 
“ Kate Clough, e 
“ Mary H. Humphrey, South Hadley, Mass. 
“ Anna Lee Allen, Oberlin, Ohio, 
PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Agnes H. Mooney, Marlboro, Mass. 
“ J. Mary Elliott, New Wilmington, Pa. 
“ Mary A. Peffers, West Hawley, Mass. 
“ Fred. W. Foster, Castine, Me. 
LOUISVILLE. 
Minister, 


Rey. D. H. Foston, Louisville, Ky. 
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KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN WORK. 


(General Missionary, 


Rev. L. E. Tupper, Post Mills, Vt. 
WILLIAMSBURG. 
Minister and Missionary, 
Rev. L. E. Tupper, Post Mills, Vt. 
“ee 


ce 


Mrs, L. E. Tupper, 
WILLIAMSBURG ACADEMY, 


Principal—H. E. Sargent, Preston, Iowa. 
Mrs. H. E. Sargent, rv = 
Miss Mary A. Bye, Lake City, Minn. 
“Amelia Ferris, Oneida, III. 
“ M. Amelia Packard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Maria M. Lickorish, North Ridgeville, Ohio. 
Mrs, C, Farnsworth, Lockport, N. Y. 
Mr. S. Steele, Williamsburg, Ky. 
ROCKHOLD, CORBIN AND WOODBINE. 
Minister, 
Rev, A. J. Chittenden, Wheaton, II]. 


WHITLEY AND KNOX COUNTIES. 
Pioneer Evangelist, 


Rey. Samuel Sutton, Williamsburg, Ky. 
CLOVER BOTTOM, GRAY HAWK AND COMBS. 
Minister, 
Rey. Mason Jones, Berea, Ky. 
KANSAS. 
TOPEKA. 
Minister, 
Rev. B. F. Foster, Topeka, Kan. 
LAWRENCE. 
Minister, 
Rev. Andrew E. Jackson, Lawrence, Kan. 
ee 
ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE ROCK. 
Minister and T. cacher, 


Rev. Y. B. Sims, Talladega, Ala. 
Mr. W. E. Youngblood, us “ 
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FAYETTEVILLE. 


Minister and Teacher, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
TOUGALOO. 
Minister, 
Rey. Frank G. Woodworth, Wolcott, Conn. 
TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY. 


President.—Rey. Frank G. Woodworth, Wolcott, Conn. 


Mr. A. S. Hill, A.M., Graytown, Ohio. 
“ William D. Hitchcock, Jackson, Mich. 
erie. Kennedy, .: i: 
pou Fe. Klein, Stockbridge, Mich. 
“ —H. W. Bishop, Agricultural Coll., Md. 
Miss Elizabeth Ainsworth, Hyde Park, Mass. 

“ Gertrude Sammons, Wattsburgh, Pa. 

** Winona Dickerman, South Norwalk, Conn. 

* Katharine Dowd, a e as 

** Elizabeth Parsons, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

“« Mary P. Roberts, Normal, I, 

“ Clara E. Walker, Lorain, Ohio. 

“ Alice Flagg, Jeffersonville, Vt. 

‘* Mary Flagg, t " 

“ Laura Messick, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Mrs. H. C. Hecock, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Miss S. L. Emerson, Hallowell, Me. 

MERIDIAN. 
Minister, 
Rev. C. L. Harris, Meridian, Miss. 
Teachers, 
Mrs. H. I. Miller, £. Corinth, Vt. 
Miss Alice A. Patch, Galesburg, Ill. 
“ Inez B. Packard, Enfield, N. H. 
“ Caroline E. Kendall, Dunstable, Mass. 
JACKSON, 


Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. R. B. Johns, Reading, Pa. 
6 6c 

Mrs. R. B. Johns, : 
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GREENVILLE. 
Minister, 


NEW RUHAMAH, PLEASANT RIDGE AND SALEM. ° 
Minister and Teacher, 


Rey. Alonzo B. Corliss, Old Bridge, N. J. 
Mrs. Alonzo B. Corliss, * - 


LOUISIANA. 
General Missionary, 
Rev. C. H. Crawford, Glenwood, Iowa. 
NEW ORLEANS. 
Minister, 
Rev. George W. Henderson, North Craftsburg, Vt. 
STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY. (490 Canal St.) 
President.—Prof. Oscar Atwood, Jeffersonville, Vt. 
Mr. Elbert C. Little, Rocky Hill, Conn. 
Prof. A. L. McClelland, Brandon, Wis. 
Mr. E.C. Rose, New Orleans, La. 
Miss Anna Condict, Adrian, Mich. 
“Mary J. Oertel, Prairie Du Sac, Wis. 
“Louise Stoddard, Wheaton, III. 
“Ella M. Packard, Milton, Mass. 
“Lorena Lyon, Oberlin, Ohio. 
‘“ Margaret S. Hubbell, Clinton, N. J. 
“Mary R. Furness, Furnessville, Ind. 
“Jennie Fyfe, Lansing, Mich. 
“Sibyl M. Noble, Norwichtown, Conn. 
“ Sarah A. Coffin, Beloit, Wis. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Principal.—Miss Louise Denton, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Ella Sampson, Wareham, Mass. 
““ Caledonia Phillips, Cannonsburg, Pa, 
“ Annie Levering, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW ORLEANS, (CENTRAL CHURCH), 
Minister, 


Rey. Watson Jones, New Orleans, La, 
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NEW ORLEANS, (SPAIN ST, CHURCH). 


Minister, 
Rev. ——— 
NEW ORLEANS, (MORRIS BROWN CHURCH). 
Minister, 
Rev. I. H. Hall, New Orleans, La. 
NEW IBERIA. 
Minister, 
Rey. C. H. Claiborne, New Orleans, La. 
FAUSSE POINT AND BELLE PLACE. 
Minister, 
Rev. William Butler, New Iberia, La. 
HAMMOND, ROSELAND AND GARDEN CITY. 
Minister, 
Rev. C. S. Shattuck, Amite, La, 
TEXAS. 
AUSTIN. 
Mintster, 
Rev. Wm. M. Brown, Blue Rapids, Kan. 
TILLOTSON INSTITUTE. 
President.—Rev. Wm. M. Brown, Blue Rapids, Kan. 
Mr. George B. Deuel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Miss Fanny Webster, Cheboygan, Mich. 
“1. F..Chesley, East Barrington, N. H. 
i A. operry, Rock Creek, Ohio. 
“A. M. Sprague, Columbus, Ohio. 
“ Edith M. Thatcher, Chatham Centre, Ohio. 
“ Carrie M. Lewis, Wheaton, Ill. 
“ Phebe B. Parsons, Marcellus, N. Y. 
Mrs. Kate Bissell, Lebanon, So. Dakota. 
“ E. M. Holton, Upper Alton, Ill. 
Miss M. J. Adams, Columbus, Wis. 
CORPUS CHRISTI. 
Minister, 


Rev. George S. Smith, Raleigh, N. C. 
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HELENA AND GOLIAD. 
Minister, 
Rey. Mitchell Thompson, Helena; Tex, 
Teacher at Goliad, 
Mrs, J. R. S. Hallowell, Goliad, Tex. 
PARIS. 
Minister, 
Rev. J. D. Pettigrew, Paris, Tex. 
DODD AND BOIS D’ARC. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. Mark Carlisle, Talladega, Ala. 
DALLAS. 
Minister and Teachers, 
Rev. R. J. Holloway, Dallas, Tex. 
Mrs. R. J. Holloway, " i 
INDIAN MISSIONS. 
SANTEE AGENCY, NEBRASKA. 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Superintendent and Mi tnister, 
Rev. A. L. Riggs, D.D., Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
Treasurer, 
Mr. Joseph H. Steer, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
Teachers, 
Mr. J. A. Chadbourne, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
(73 F. B. Riggs, iT 6c “ 
Miss Edith Leonard, Rochester, Mass. 
“ Mary B. Benedict, North Walton, N. Y. 
“ Henrietta B. Williams, Paddy’s Run, Ohio. 
“ Addie A. Rideout, Hudson, Ohio. 
Native Teachers, 

Miss Anna R. Dawson, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
“Eunice Kitto, Fort Berthold, N. Dak. 
Matrons, 

Miss L. H. Douglas, New Haven, Conn. 
(Dakota Home), 
Miss Harriet A. Brown, Rocky Point, N. Y. 


(Birds’ Nest), 
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Miss S, Lizzie Voorhees, Rocky Hill, N. J. 
(Boys’ Cottage), 

Miss E. Jean Kennedy, Montrose, Iowa. 
(Perkins Hall), 

Mrs. E. E. Scotford, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
(Whitney Hall), 

Miss Nettie Calhoun, Kenton, Ohio. 

* (Dining Hall), 

Missionaries, 

Mrs. J. A. Chadbourne, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
a Tort: steer, ; - . 
=A. Hi. Stone; . i 


- Miss W. Williamson (Clerk), “ “ «“ 


Industrial Department, 


Joseph H. Steer, Blacksmithing, Santee ‘Agency, Nebraska. 
A. H. Stone, Farming, o s “ad 
Edgar H. Scotford, Carpentry, = i = 
Iver P. Wold, Shoemaking, ss es = 


Charles R. Lawson, ‘Supt. Printing Office. 


BAZILLE CREEK. 
Native Pastors and Helpers, 
Rey. Benjamin Zimmerman, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
Mr. Solomon Jones, i . $s 
PONCA AGENCY AND UPPER PONCA. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. J. E. Smith, De Smet, Dakota. 
Mrs. J, E. Smith, . 5 


CHEYENNE RIVER AGENCY. 
Rev. T. L. Riggs, General Missionary. 


CENTRAL STATION, OAHE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Rev. T. L. Riggs, Oahe, South Dakota. 
Mrs. T. L. Riggs, y 2 
Minister, 
Rev. Eli Spotted Bear, Oahe, South Dakota. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

'Principal.—Elias Jacobsen, Oahe, South Dakota. 
Miss F. M. Emmons, F Danville, N. Y. 

« D. B. Dodge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i. 1. Collins, Oahe, South Dakota. 
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“ E. Bechan, Fergus, Ontario. 
“ Emily Reed, Oahe, South Dakota. 
“ L.A. Pingree, Denmark, Me. 
BAD RIVER. 
Rev. James Garvie, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
73 (73 (73 


Mrs, James Garvie, 
*FORT PIERRE BOTTOM. 


Mr. Wm. Lee, Cheyenne River Agency. 

Mrs. Wm. Lee, ke ee 3! 
{CHEYENNE RIVER NO. I, 

Mr. James Brown, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
“ec (73 ce 


Mrs, James Brown, 
CHEYENNE RIVER NO 3. 
Miss Katie Howard, Cheyenne River Agency. 
[CHEYENNE RIVER NO. 4. 


Rev. Edwin Phelps, Sisseton Agency, S. Dakota. 
Mrs. Edwin Phelps, “ « « 


CHEYENNE RIVER, No. 5 (Sankey Station), 


Mr. Clarence Ward, Cheyenne River Agency. 
Mrs. Clarence Ward, &“ &“ 


CHEYENNE RIVER NO, 7. 
Mr. Joseph Bird, Sisseton Agency, S. Dakota. 
Mrs. Joseph Bird, si : ¥ 
MOREAU RIVER, 


Mr. John Bluecloud, Brown Earth, South Dakota. 
Mrs. John Bluecloud, sé « & 


STANDING ROCK AGENCY. 


CENTRAL STATION, 


Rey. George W. Reed, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. George W. Reed, = “ 
Miss C. E. Pingree, MED: Denmark, Me. 
Garfield Driver, Cheyenne River Agency, S. D. 
GRAND RIVER NO, 1 
Miss Mary C. Collins, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Mr. Albert Frazier, Santee Agency, Nebraska, 
73 T3 iT) 


Mrs. Albert Frazier, 
*Supported by the Indians themselves. 
tSupported by Native Missionary Society, 
tSupported by the Society for Propagating the Gospel, Boston, Mass. 
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GRAND RIVER NO, 2. 
Mr. Elias Gilbert, Sisseton Agency, S. Dakota. 
Mrs. Elias Gilbert, < se i 
CANNON BALL RIVER. 
Mr, James Oyemaza, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
Mrs. Martha Oyemaza, 3 i ‘ 
; MISSOURI RIVER. 


Mr. Owen Lovejoy, Flandreau, South Dakota. 
Mrs. Owen Lovejoy, és “ 


ROSEBUD RESERVATION, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ROSEBUD AGENCY. 


Rev. James F. Cross, Rosebud Agency, S. Dakota. 
Mrs. James F. Cross, «“ «“ “ 


BURRELL STATION, (Keya Paha). 
Mr. Francis Frazier, Santee Agency, Nebraska. 
Mrs. Francis Frazier, s : .: 
PARK STREET CHURCH STATION, (White River). 


Mr. Adam Stafford, Sisseton Agency, S. Dakota. 
Mrs. Adam Stafford, &“ «“ «“ 


FORT BERTHOLD AGENCY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Superintendent. 
Rev. C. L. Hall, Fort Berthold, North Dakota. 
Teachers, 4 
Miss Lottie McHary, * Jamestown, N. D. 
“ Lillian Smith, . St. Paul, Minn. 
“ Roanna F. Challis, Freeborn, Minn. 
“ Bertha Gross, Yankton, S. Dakota. 


Mrs, C. L. Hall, Fort Berthold, North Dakota. 
Mr. Frank E. Tobie, ‘6 “6 
Mrs. F. E. Tobie, 6“ 6“ 


MOODY STATION, NO. I, (Independence). 
Mr. George K. Bassett, Fort Berthold, North Dakota. 
Mrs. Miriam W. Bassett, . g 
MOODY STATION NO 2, (Elbow Woods). 
Mr. George K. Bassett, Fort Berthold, North Dakota. 
Mrs. Miriam W. Bassett, Me vs 


REE SETTLEMENT. 
Rev. C. L. Hall, Fort Berthold, North Dakota. 
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FORT STEVENSON. 


ReveC..L, Hall, Fort Berthold, North Dakota. 
WASHINGTON. 
S’KOKOMISH AGENCY, 

Missionary, 
Rey. Myron Eells, S’kokomish, W. T. 

ALASKA. 

CAPE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Mr. H. R. Thornton, Hampden Sidney, Va. 
PS Wwo1 opp. Valley City, Ind. 


CHINESE MISSIONS. 


Superintendent, 
Rev. Wm. C. Pond, D.D., San Francisco, Cal, 
FRESNO, 
Teachers, 
Miss J. R. Beaton, Fresno, Cal. 


Gin Foo King, “ ‘4 
LOS ANGELES. 
Teachers, 
Mrs, C. A. Sheldon, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Jennie M. Sheldon, . . 
MARYSVILLE, 


Teacher, 
Miss Mattie A. Flint, Marysville, Cal. 
* OAKLAND. 
Teachers, 
Miss Lilliin F, Lamont, San Francisco, Cal. 
Yong Jin, Oakland, Cal. 
OROVILLE. 
Teachers, 
Miss Belle C. Keifer, Oroville, Cal. 
Chung Moi, an Me 
PETALUMA, 
Teachers, 


Mrs. M. A. Colby, Petaluma, Cal. 
Wong Quong, ce (73 
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. RIVERSIDE. 
Teacher, 
Miss F. M. Purdy, Riverside, Cal. 
; SACRAMENTO. 

Teachers, 

Mrs. S. E. Carrington, Sacramento, Cal. 

Lem Chung, ro i 

SAN DIEGO. 

Teachers, 

Miss M. M. Elliott, San Diego, Cal. 

Chin Toy, ¢ : 

SAN FRANCISCO, (CENTRAL). 

Teachers, 

Miss J. S. Worley, San Francisco, Cal. 


Mrs. M. A. Greene, " : . 
> 4;M. Lamont, % bs Fs 
Miss Violet W. Lamont, 4 se ve 
Mrs. A. T. Ruthrauff, u < 
Jee Gam, 
SAN FRANCISCO, (BARNES). 


Teachers, 
Miss Rosa Lamont, San Francisco Cal 
Wong Chung, ee £ 
SAN FRANCISCO, (WEST). 


Teachers, 
Miss F. N. Worley, San Francisco, Ca 
Chin Gang, . fc y: 
SANTA BARBARA. 
Teacher, 
Mrs. E. W. Shattuck, Santa Barbara, Cal 
SANTA CRUZ. 
Teachers, 
Mrs. Kate Thompson, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Pong Fang, Ly sf 
STOCKTON. 
Teachers, 
Mrs. M. H. Langdon, Stockton, Cal. 
Lee Sing, ; 
VENTURA. 
Teacher, .. 


Miss Etta M. Peck, Ventura, Cal. 
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SCHOOL AND CHURCH ITEMS. 
The Ballard School at Macon, Ga, is in high prosperity. 


Straight University under its new President, Oscar Atwood, is moving 
forward most hopefully. 


A council of five neighboring churches at McLeansville, N.C., Dec., 31, 
1890, ordained Brother C. C. Collins to the gospel ministry. Rey. A. W. 
Curtis of Raleigh was Moderator, and Rev. A, Connet of McLeansville, 
Scribe. 


A gracious religious interest is reported from Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., and many hopeful conversions have gladdened the hearts of our 
teachers there. The pastor of the Howard Church at Nashville, Tenn., 
_writes us of twenty-one conversions during Mr. Wharton’s stay with him. 
Six conversions are also reported at Thomasville, Ga. 


From Knoxville,;Tenn., comes this word: The labors of Mr. and Mrs, 
Wharton were greatly blessed of the Lord, the hearts of Christians were 
revived and twenty-six souls were brought to the knowledge of Christ. We 
are very hopeful of many of the most promising and influential young peo- 
ple. Our Sabbath-school has just been reorganized and a number of the 
converts have been put into active service. We expect good results to 
follow the work of the evangelists for a long time to come. 


From Memphis, Tenn: Our attendance for last November ran up to 
the goodly number 508. The present month will show an advance on this 
number, and for January we expect to reach the 550 stage. The increase 
must be confined chiefly to the night school, which is flourishing. 


At the recent Tenth Anniversary of the Lincoln Memorial Church in 
Washington, the following facts were stated : 

The church was organized January ro, 1881, with eleven members, and 
its present enrollment is 235. It has sustained a sewing-school, in which 
over 400 girls have been taught. It held night schools until night schools 
were opened in the public schools, and it now sustains a kindergarten. It 
has sustained various branches of missionary, temperance and charitable 
work. It has a flourishing Sunday-school and senior and junior Societies 
of Christian Endeavor. 


A Sunday-school superintendent in the South needs a Bible Dictionary 
for the use of himself and his school. Who will send a good second-hand 
one for him? We will forward it. 
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TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY, MISS. 
The University of Tougaloo is most beautifully located on a plantation 
of five hundred acres among great oak trees festooned with Spanish moss. 
We have been having delightful weather for the past month, corresponding 
somewhat to our Northern October weather. 
It is truly pitiful to think how most of our pupils have lived before coming 
here. One girl had never seen a flight of stairs before and stood helplessly 
at the bottom, not knowing how to climb them: and finally attempted to 
go up on her hands and knees as she had climbed a ladder. But whatever 
they have been accustomed to before, they can never live the same again 
after having been here. 
The one-roomed cabin is said to be the curse of the Negro, but the 
white man built it for him and it remains for him to give him a desire for 
something better. The Negro is essentially religious but he fails to connect 
religion and morals. When you call upon one of the old aunties, she talks 
_about getting religion and what a glorious thing it is, and describes visions 
of heaven and hell to you in the most vivid language: but that doesn’t pre- 
’ vent her drinking whiskey or telling lies. I have no doubt, however, that 
some of the most egregious sins of these old slaves are less in the eyes of 
God than many of our smaller ones. 

The students here carry on two literary societies and four religious or- 
ganizations, besides several little missionary societies ; the King’s Daugh- 
ters, the King’s Sons, Young Men’s Christian Association, and a society 
called the Covenanters. The latter, however, have no meeting outside 
of the regular Wednesday evening prayer-meeting, to which they come pre- 
pared to take a part. This makes our Wednesday evening meetings very 
interesting. It might not be a bad plan to havea body of Covenanters 
in some of our Northern churches. 

The students work hard here. There are only a very few who have 
money enough to pay their expenses. They begin school at seven in the 
morning and finish at half past three. They work from that time until 
supper and have study hours in the evening in the school-room, so that 
they have absolutely no time for recreation, and Saturdays they work all 
day. Many of them teach all summer after having been in school all the 
year. Itis really wonderful the way many of them do and it is a great 
pleasure to teach them. 

Within the last two months we have commenced work among the 
churches within four or five miles of here. Many of our older students 
make excellent helpers and are so glad to go and teach in the Sunday- 
schools and help their ignorant brethren in any way they can. I have 
never heard one of our students express a desire to leave the South for 
anything more than to complete his education. The most of them are 
planning to work among their own people, teaching and carrying on trades 
in a way that will be an example to the rest. 
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Pres. Woodworth has a class composed of the pastors of the neighbor- 
ing churches, who meet him twice a week. Most of them can scarcely 
read a chapter intelligently. Pres. Woodworth has taken up the Gospel of 
Mark with them and is explaining it to them and showing them how to 
preach from it, and they seem very appreciative, and say it is strange how 
long they have misunderstood things. 

Considering the various opportunities for work in the school and sur- 
rounding country, one could not ask for a more satisfactory field than 
Tougaloo. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT R, C. HITCHCOCK. 


Of much interest to me is the “ Circular Church” in Charleston. As early 
as 1690 a wooden building was erected on the site now occupied by the Cir- 
cular church, the street being named “ Meeting Street” and the building 
known as the “White Meeting.” Its members were Scotch Independents 
and Presbyterians, with a considerable element of Huguenots from France. 
For one hundred fourteen years this house was used as a place of wor- 
ship, for the first forty of which the two bodies maintained a union, after 
that two churches were formed, the Independents or Congregationalists re- 
taining the house. In 1731 the Presbyterians erected a wooden building 
on the east side of the same street, many of the Scotch going with this 
body. During the Revolutionary war, while the city was held by the British, 
the church was used as a storehouse and its interior shared the fate of the 
Boston “Old South.” Its congregation was composed of both white and 
colored members, but only “freemen” could vote in meeting. 

The Civil War with its results, effected a separation of the white and. 
colored members, the white people rebuilding their lecture-room, the colored 
worshiping in various places until 1867, when a letter was sent the old church 
by a number of the former members, requesting an honorable dismissal. 
This was granted and one hundred eight colored people presented them- 
selves for. membership in a church contemplating organization, as a 
Congregational church, to be called 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


This organization was consummated April 14, 1867, under the auspices 
of the American Missionary Association. And in 1872 a suitable edifice 
was erected on Pitt Street at a cost of $5,000, The present pastor, Rey. 
Geo. C. Rowe, is much beloved by his people. 

A tasteful parsonage is being erected on the church lot. It was 
greatly needed. Plymouth Church is reaching out in schools and missions 
among the colored peaple with earnest efficiency. 
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BUREAU OF WOMAN’S WORK. 


MISS D. E. EMERSON, SECRETARY. 


OUR HOSPITAL AT FORT YATES, N. D. 
BY THE PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE, CYNTHIA E. PINGREE, M.D. 

I am sure that all will be glad to hear a word about the hospital for 
Indians, especially as there is nothing but good news to tell. 

This hospital has now been built about two years. It will seem very 
small when I tell you that it has but two wards, containing three cots each, 
a bath-room, dispensary, reception room, doctor’s and nurse’s room and 
dining room ; and yet when the patient comes to us, he feels that we have 
not only every convenience, but a great many luxuries, and from this little 
Woasui Tipi or House of Healing, goes out many a ray to gladden the 
hearts of those whom we to-day are trying to bring from darkness into light. 

But little has been done for these people when ill, except conjuring, 
_ which is synonymous with torturing, but these “medicine men”’ are losing 
their hold upon the faith of those who at one time, and that not long past, 
trusted them fully, and the more intelligent ones gladly avail themselves | 
of treatment. And-no class of people needs it more, the filthy manner in 
which they live causing much sickness. It has been a great surprise to me 
as well as to them, to see how much simple cleanliness will do in very many 
of these cases. The old rule, “remove the cause, the disease is removed,” 
holds true in these cases. It is encouraging to see how soon some of these 
come to see the great importance of this. 

I have in mind now a bright little boy nine years old, who was brought 
to me wrapped in filthy old rags, unable to take one step on account of 
terrible sores, which had received no attention whatever. The mother’s 
heart was very sad as she told me this was the only boy she had, five having 
died. All the while I was attending to the little fellow the mother carefully 
watched. She was given all that was necessary to use for two weeks and 
when they returned, at the end of that time, it was very evident that the boy 
had received good care. The mother cared for him almost entirely after 
this, and in two months he came running across the prairie, his braided hair 
just flying, asking for a piece of bread. While the child was not cured, he 
had been made comfortable, the parents’ hearts had been lightened of a 
great sorrow, and they had learned more than one lesson in thus caring 
for their child. ' a i 

This is only one of many cases. Until they feel their illness is well-nigh 
fatal they prefer the tent to the hospital, and even then a great many wish 
to die out of doors. So that often the family come with the ill one and 
camp just outside the yard, The hospital wards bring comfort to two 
classes principally ; the more civilized Indian, who realizes the great benefit 
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derived from good nursing, and those friendless ones who are brought be- 


cause they are too much trouble elsewhere. 
The dispensary is open all the time and a 


grateful for all they receive. 


great many are provided with medicine. 


pital may be of good cheer. 


Both of these classes are very 


I think the friends of this Hos- 


WOMAN'S STATE 


ORGANIZATIONS, 


Co-OPERATING WITH THE AMERIOAN Missionary ASSOOIATION. 


MAINE. 
WomAn’s AID TO A. M. A. 


Chairman of Committee—Mrs. C. A. Woodbury, 
Woodfords, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


FEMALE CENT INSTITUTION AND HOME MISSIONARY 
UNION. 


President—Mrs. Joseph B. Walker, Concord. 
Secretary—Mrs, John T. Perry, Exeter. 
Treasurer—Miss Annie A. McFarland, Concord. 


VERMONT. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs, A. B. Swift, 167 King St., Bur- 
lington. 
Secretary—Mrs, M. K. Paine, Windsor. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Wm. P. Fairbanks, St. Johns- 
bury. 
MASS. AND R. I, 
*“WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
President—Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Secretary—Miss Nathalie Lord, 32 Congregational 
House, Boston. 
Treasurer—Miss Sarah K. Burgess, 82 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. 


CONNECTICUT, 
WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Jacob A. Biddle, 35 West Street, 
South Norwalk. 


Secretary —Miss Ellen R. Camp, New Britain, 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 19 Spring St., 
Hartford. é 


NEW YORK. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. Wm. Kincaid, 488 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Secretary—Mrs. Wm. Spalding, 6 Salmon Block, 
Syracuse. 

Treasurer—Mrs. L. H. Cobb, 59 Bible House, New 
York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. W. H. Osterhaut, Ridgway. 
Secretary—Mrs. C. F. Yennee, Ridgway. 
Treasurer—Mrs. T. W. Jones, 218 So. 37th 8t., 
Philadelphia, 
OHIO. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. J. G. W. Cowles, 417 Sibley 8t., 
Cleveland. 
Secretary—Mrs. Flora K. Regal, Oberlin. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. L. Fairchild, Box 982, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 
INDIANA. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. W. A. Bell, Indianapolis. 
Secretary—Mrs. W. E. Mossman, Fort Wayne. 
Treasurer—Mrs. D. T. Brown, Michigan City. 


ILLINOIS. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs, Isaac Claflin, Lombard. 

Secretary—Mrs. C. H. Taintor, 151 Washington 
St., Chicago. 

Treasurer—Mrs, C. E. Maltby, Champaign. 


IOWA. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. T. O. Douglass, Grinnell. 
Secretary—Miss Ella E. Marsh, Box 282, Grinnell. 
Treasurer—Mrs. M. J. Nichoson, 1518 Main 8t., 

Dubuque. 
MICHIGAN. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. George M. Lane, 47 Miami Ave, 
Detroit. 

Secretary—Mrs. Leroy Warren, Olivet. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. F. QGrabill, Greenville. 


WISCONSIN. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. H. A. Miner, Madison. 


Secretary—Mrs. A. A. J. ackson, Janesville, 
Treasurer—Mrs. C, M. Blackman, Whitewater, 
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MINNESOTA. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Miss Katherine W. Nichols, 230 East 
Ninth Street, St. Paul. 
Secretary—Miss Katherine T. Plant, 2651 Port- 
land Avenue, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—Mrs. M. W. Skinner, Northfield. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY. 


President—Mrs. A. J. Pike, Dwight. 
Secretary—Mrs. Silas Daggett, Harwood. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
WOoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. A. H. Robbins, Bowdle. 


Secretary—Miss Ida E. Willcutt, Willow Lake. 
Treasurer—Mrs. A. A. Clark, Lake Preston. 


NEBRASKA. 


WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. T. H. Leavitt, 837 So. 13th Street, 
Lincoln. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. 8. Smith, Beatrice. 

Treasurer—Mrs. D. B. Perry, Crete. 


MONTANA. 
WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. F. D. Kelsey, Helena. 
Secretary—Mrs. W. 8. Bell, Helena. 
Treasurer—Mrs. 8. A. Wallace, Billings. 


MISSOURI. 
WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. A. W. Benedict, 3841 Delmar 
Ave., St. Louis. 

Secretary—Mrs. B. H. Bradbury, 3855 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis. 

Treasurer—Mrs, A. E. Cook, 4145 Bell Ave., St. 


Louis. 
KANSAS. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
President—Mrs. F. J. Storrs, Topeka. 
Secretary—Mrs. George L. Epps, Topeka. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. G. Dougherty, Ottawa. 


OREGON. 


WomMAN’s HomE MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. John Summerville, 275 Wash- 
ington S8t., Portland. 
Secretary—Mrs. O. W. Lucas, Oregon City. 
Tyeasurer—Mrs. T. E. Clapp, 323 West Park St., 
Portland. 


WASHINGTON. 
WOMAN'S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


President—Mrs. W.- E. Dawson, Seattle. 
secretary—Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh, Walla Walla. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. R. Abrams, Ellensburg. 


CALIFORNIA. 


WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
President—Mrs. H. L. Merritt, 686 34th St., Oak- 
land. 
Secretary—Miss Grace HE. Barnard, 677 21st. St., 
Oakland. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Havens, 1329 Harrison 8t., 
Oakland. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.’ 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple St., Los. 
Angeles. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Pasadena. 
Treasurer—Mrs. H. W. Mills, 327 So. Olive St., 
Los Angeles. 


COLORADO AND WYOMING. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. J. W. Pickett, White Water, 
Colorado. 
Secretary—Miss Mary L. Martin, 106 Platte Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Treasurer—Mrs. 8. A. Sawyer, Boulder, Colorado. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. L. Whipple, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


LOUISIANA. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. R. C. Hitchcock, New Orleans, 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Fyfe, 490 Canal St., New 


Orleans. ~ 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. S. Shattuck, Hammond. 


MISSISSIPPL 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Miss Sarah Dickey, Clinton’ 
Secretary—Miss Alice Flagg, Tougaloc. 
Treasurer—Miss Mary Gibson, Tougaloc:. 


ALABAMA. 
WoMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION- 


President—Mrs. H. W. Andrews, Talladega. 

Secretary—Miss 8. 8. Evans, 2519 Third Ave,, Bir- 
mingham, 

Treasurer—Miss M. K. Lunt, Selma. 


FLORIDA. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. 8. F. Gale, Jacksonville. 
Secretary—Mrs. Nathan Barrows, Winter Park. 
Treasurer—Mrz. L. C. Partridge, Longwood. 


TENNESSEE AND ARKANSAS. 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY UNION OF THE CENTEAL 
SouTH ASSOCIATION. 


President—Mrs. EK. M. Cravath, Nashville, Tenn. 


Secretary—Mrs. H. 8. Bennett, Nashville. 


Treasurer—Mrs. G. 8. Pope, Grand View, Tenn. 


80 Letters to the Treasurer—Receipts. 
, 
NORTH CAROLINA. TEXAS, 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs, S. C. Acheson, 149 W. Woodara 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Miss M. E. Wilcox, Beaufort. St., Denison, ‘ 

y Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. McCoy, 122 No. Har- 
Secretary—Miss A. BR. Farrington, Raleigh. wood St., Dallas. 
Treasurer—Mrs. G. 8. Smith, Raleigh. Treasurer—Mrs. C. I. Scofield, Dallas. 


*For the purpose of exact information, we note that while the W.H.M.A. appears in this list ag 
& State body for Mass, and R. L, it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. 

We would suggest to all ladies connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary Unions, that 
funds for the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the treasurers of the Union. 
Care, however, should be taken to designate the money as for the American Missionary Association, 
since undesignated funds will not reach us. 


LETTERS TO THE TREASURER. 


“In sending my last subscription to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion I supposed it to be my last. But the dear Master has not only 
spared me hitherto, but he has given me the privilege of sending to the 
Society another token of my continued love. You will find draft for 
$1,000 enclosed. I am unable to write more. The Lord abundantly bless 
and prosper this beloved Society in its noble work,” 


A friend in Vermont sends $2 and would gladly give more but has 
invested about $1,000 in Iowa lots and stock “ from which I hoped to get 
some profitable honest gain. It has only yielded disappointment. TI still 
pray the Lord to bless your work—a sure investment—and to help me to 
become a better helper in the good work,” 


A friend in Ohio, with $20, says: “I have read the minutes, papers and 
addresses of your last meeting with thrilling interest. I hope they may be 
widely circulated and thoughtfully and generally read. 


Our Annual Report is now ready for distribution. Those who wish it 
will please send us a postal card requesting it. 


RECEIPTS FOR DECEMBER, 18g0. 


——_—___ 


THE DANIEL HAND FUND, 
For the Education of Colored People, 
FROM 
Mr. DANIEL Hanp, GUILFORD, Conn. 
gsm Mae eae TN ERR 1h Peep Mee Oe $960.00 


— 


Receipts. 
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CURRENT RECEIPTS. 


MAINE, $559.42. 


Auburn. PiiphuSta Cong: Obs o.oo. cock os ae 
Bangor. First Cong. Ch. and at 
Hammond St. Cong. Ch., adl., 
Brewer. First Cong. Ch..... Soca a 
Cumberland Mills. Warren Ch., ‘to const. 
HuGH A. CRAGIE, FRED A. VERRILL and 
ANDREW B JORDAN L. M.” as eee 
Farmington treo 
euceers 


- EB 
tli and Mrs. STEPHEN “HINCKLEY 


H. F. 


Cong. Churches....... 
aN Briend.”, 20. 
Patten. Cong. Ch 
ae 


Williston Ch., for LS thee add 

Portland. Williston Ch., adl. Sate 

Portland. Sab. Sch. High St. “Cong. Ch., 
15; Sab. Sch. Second Parish, 15; Sab. 
Sch. Williston Ch., 15: Sab. Sch. St. 
Lawrence St. Ch., 5; Sab. Sch. West 
Ch., 3.40, for Atlanta ne 


Rockland. Cong. Ch., to const. REY. 
aw PoeAnOr TMi. .cl.ccces 0s. 

South Paris. Cong. Ch..... 

South Berwick. Miss Lena “Ridley’s 8. §. 
Class, for Indian Me... ccecc cence er eceees 

York. First Cong. Ch. and Soc., 26; 
Second Cong. Ch. and Parish 5......... 4 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $1,712.61. 


Concord. South Cong. Ch., to const. 
MARSHALL W. NIMs, CALVIN C. WEB- 
Te and EDWARD B. WoopwortH L. 

PEE coe a token a coe ep ces saccsccee age 

Dunbarton. Cong. Ch. and Soc.. ae 

Dover. Southern and Western ‘Aid Soc. ay 
of First Cong. Ch., 30, for Santee Agency, 
Neb.; Busy Bees, First Cong. Ch., ave 
for Library, Grand View, Tenn........-- 

Greenland. Cong. Ch....... 

Great Falls. First Cong. Ch., *(Somers- 
WOLED icniste aigincin sisis vine se eee sesisieeeevsias bey 

Hampstead. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch......... 

Hanover. Mrs. A. H. os for In- 
AIATE SCID... oe 5 esc ees ccc cccssvacrescee 

Keene. 

Lancaster. he ‘hae oe ee en 

Lyme Center. Mrs. Amos Bailey........ 

Manchester. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 
15; First Cong. Ch., Mrs. C. W. Wallace, 


Merrimack. ‘First ‘Gong. Ch a 
Milford. Mrs. W.: R. Howard’s Class, 
First Cong. Sab. Sch.........--.se0 
Milton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 
Nashua. Pilgrim Ch., 99, to const. REV. 
GEO. W. GROVER, Mrs. GEO. W. GROVER 
and Miss M. ee ANDREWS L. M.’s; 
First Cong. Ch., 42.18....... 
Nashua. ‘* Friends, ” 1S Oi Bedding, etc., 
for Greenwood, S. C.....+.. 
North Hampton. GAS Ae 
Penacook. Cong. Ch.., ‘20. 08; ‘Sab. Sch. 
Cong. Ch., 10.... 22... eee ereceeseeere cs 
Peterboro. ‘‘May Flowers,” by Mary E. 
Knight, for Chiliren’s Missionary......-+ 
Peterboro. Union Evan. Ch.......-.. --- 
Pittsfield. Cong. Ch.......---.--+ss++2++ 
Pittsfield. Cong. Ch., for Freight,to Marion, 
PAU Oisidaie aint 
Raymond. Cong. @limand! Societe secee - 
ea ber vFOb: Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sch.... 
Swanzey. Y.P.S.C. E., by Miss Etta A. 
Newell, oo Fort "Berthold, Indian M..... 
Warner. Cong. Soc.....-.--- 
West Concord and Kennebunk. “Boi. C 


Rr ee a 


Mrs. Roper, 2, for Freight, for Storrs 


Sch., Atlanta, Gases, 2 00 

weet ‘Lebanon. Mission Band “Of Cong. 
ass Meteo ciatsiae cre deiravinis Hur raee sine dele 10 00 
Winchester. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch........ 10 00 

Wolfboro. Y. P. 8S. C.E., by R.S. Parker, 
TORS MMM Hust Gindisis Cetes oe cise saves ace 2 91 
$712 61 

ESTATE. 

Keene. Estate of Miss Mary P. Whitney, 
by W. H. Spalter, Co. Treas.......... +. 1,000 00 
$1,712 61 

VERMONT, $10,622.32. 

Bellows Falls. First Cong. Ch...... 2 44 

SRW ne and Barton Landing. Cong. 

Cuterteecttccestcos (Accetes 0 00 
Cabot. ‘Christian Endeavor So 

Sab.:Sen: of Cong. Choe. aide. cia acces 12 00 
Colchester. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch..... 1 50 
Hast Hardwick. Mrs. Martha S. Stone... 10 00 
Fairlee. ‘*A Brother.”.... owniare 2 00 
Manchester. Miss E. J. Kellogg... Sater 5 00 
Middlebury. “A Friend.”..... eit alaiee 1 00 
Milton. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Chines 11 50 
Milton. Cong. Sab. Sch. ,for Mountain 

WOK saree vicicrs sclviaslvc baat niece eltch visieieeies 10 00 
Newport. W. Richmond.......-.-. ++. +s 10 00 
Northfield. Y. P. S. C. E., for Student 

Aid, Williamsburs y Academy, RAR wate wctets) 9 00 
Norwich. Cong. Ch., 13.73; Mrs. Harriet 

Burton, 2..... 15 73 
Rutland. Mrs. A. H. Perry, ‘for “Mountain 

WON lowmvsta a: sien ois eiaie ni ielele te Been 5 00 
Saint Albans. Cong. Christian Endeavor 

Society, for Student Aid, Fisk U. ne 50 00 
Saint Johnsbury. South Cong. Chi.j.css-. 49 24 
Saint Johnsbury. Mrs. Wm. P.Fairbanks, 

20; Miss Mabel Fairbanks, 3; Joseph 

Fairbanks, 2, for Indian M.. 25 00 
Springfield. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for ‘In- 

Ohne NEA. Paeint tetanrats miata are amreinee siete 25 00 
Stowe. .Comg? OR 2. ones ass occ cute ceartee 50 85 
Waterbury. Cong. Ch., 26.25; Rev. L. H. 

PYMOGE, Be ston wie tae poses aise ecw acke setinles 31 25 
West Brattleboro. Rey. J. H. Babbitt, | 

SSOP LTO IL ND 8. wea estn selaietais sieaosinian eee 1 00 
West Westminster. Cong. Ch........... 18 36 
Worcester. Mrs. Sophia 8. awe for 

TOMALES a ctclaip we aeielsicraatars 9 s'acterea’s aeata ae OMOO) 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Vt., 

by Mrs. William P. Fairbanks, Treas. 

for Woman's Work: 

Rarton Mrs. Mary A. Owen. 5 00 
MeIndoes Falls. Sab. Sch.. 5 30 
Newport. Aux............ « 21 15 
Vergennes. W.H.M.S.... 5 00 
——_ 36 45 
3 $522 32 
ESTATES. 
Bennington. Estate of Emily 8. Cobb, 
by G. W. Harman, Ex......... ----- 100 00 


Woodstock. Estate of Frederick Billings, 
by Oliver P. C. Billings, Samuel E. Kil- 
ner and Franklin N. Billings Excutors 10,000 00 


$10,622.32 
MASSACHUSETTS, $10,306.62. 


Abington. First Cong. Ch............--- 81 36 
Amherst. Sab. Sch. North Cong. Ch., for 
Indian M....... Boece eacroosascnc: © hie] 
Andover. West Cong. GUE een gor eeunts we eae 
Andover. Sab. Sch. South Cong. Ch., for 
Student Aid, Santee Indian Sch.,.....++.+. 17 50 


82 Receipts. 

Andover. fey Seen Bbl. C., for Savan- Hayerhill. Algernon P. Nichols, for Stu- 
mith, Gd....... dent Aid, Fisk U...... SOE ees a Anat ; 

Ashfield. Mrs. “Daniel Williams, “for Haverhill. *C.”..... 

Freight, to McLeansville, N.C ........... 1 16| Haydenville. Cong. Ch. and Soc. 6 ‘of 
Attleboro. Second Cong: Ch............. ’ 68 84) which for Mountain Work) .....c.e0+.-esee 
Auburndale. Congu@heerc sensi. os 203 00| Holyoke. Mrs. Mary E. Must saioc ste saeee 
Auburndale. Cong. Ch., 100; Miss S. G. Hopkinton. First Cong. Ch.............- 

Mosman, 3; Mrs. E. E. Sleeper, 1, for Huntington Hill. Ladies’ M. Soc. First 

Bible School, Pash isan speedo setaciaes a's 104 00! Cong. Ch., for Freight to Savannah, ea 
Ayer. Mrs. A. 8. Hudson’s Bible Class, Hyde Park. First Cong. Ch.. Se 

ee Rosebud Indwam Mo ecco c cen 4 00| Lakeville. Precinct Cong. Ch., , 67.325. cA 
Billerica. Mrs. HE. R. Gould cies Sherwood, Friend,” 4.50 . sinls/afatesra\sietsie wietstclspeve 

Tenn.. Reeetaviaisicle 3 00|Lancaster. “B. E. s Bad ei tere Haraig nwo sels 
Brimfield. “First ‘Gong. Cneeoneee: 6 79| Lawrence. Mrs. T. C. Wittemore, for In- 
Brockton. THOMAS A. BAXENDALR, bal. MMR SCIUD Joa. San cee Cee ie oa heal oisienee 

to const himself and Mrs. ESTHER M. Leominster. Orthodox Cong. (8) REE Arie 

BAND ADH Ui. MS e eenttes see ee perssisiiaia 35 00| Littleton. Orthodox Cong. Ch............ 
Boston. Mount Vernon Ch,...... 619 87 Lowell. John St. Cong. Ch.......... Bisieinrs 

Union, Cotig. Chi... 2.5. 295 75 Lynn. Hirst Cong. Cissiensieeeeeencecore 
Shawmut Ch. ad’l, Frank Malden. First Cong. Ch.......... 

WO0d: uct osus eves ae 100 00 Mansfield. Ladies’ Miss,y Soc 
Dorchester. Village Cong. Ch.. 35 21 Marlboro. Union Cong. Ch.. to const. 
Jamaica Plain. Central Cong. CATHERINE N. STEVENS L. M., for Bible 

CH iaslnnc ws ee aeatnleta meee 107 04 Clay BUSI AT «mia xiaystou= ae see ee ae eee g555 

R.. W. Wood, M.D te. .e.. 50 00 Medway. Villiage Ch. and Soc., adl..... 
Central Cong. Ch., adl. Melrose. Cong. Ch., for Bible Sch. , Fisk U. 

(9 of Which for ‘Bible Methuen. First Parish Ch............... 

School, Fisk U).. Middleboro. Central Cong. Ch., Everett 
Roxbury. Immanuel Ch.. RODINSON 25, «Aetactiw ener 

Sab. Sch. of Walnut. ‘AY. ¢ Milford. Cong. Ch. and BOGx. satan 

Cong. Ch., for Indian Milford. ‘ Friends,” Bbl. nue” ‘etc., 

SCP. osc ata Melas <Aeie . 7 50 for Greenwood, S. C.. 

—— 1,434 93] Millbury. First Cong. ‘Ch. ‘BY. 82: - Second 
Cambridgeport. Pilgrim Ch. Miss’y Con- Cong. Ch. and Soc., 38.14, to const. AMOS 
cert Coll., 11.52; Mrs. M. L. C. Whitney, ARMSBY Ls Moras. ances cee 

TBO! ctearcce oacsioisw lencmriseeieinis salcile seis ca cee 13 02/ Milton. Ladies’ Soc. First Evan. Cong. 
Cambridgeport.. Scatter Good Circle of Ch., 2 Bbls. C.,3 10, for Freight to Talla- 

Pilgrim Ch., for age to OE ag N. : dega Cava dissteosig ceeemae eenee Chee 

Cx Maaenhion 1 00| Natick. Cong. Ch., for Bible Sch., Fisk U. 
Charlemont. “Cong. 5 eo ee ea 7 61; Natick. First Cong. Ch., 13; Primary 
Charlemont. Ladies of Cong. Nea Bbl. Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch.j5....... ..... 

Cn Oro mg MOON Ue cecrtactenssiaie’s ciciee's ve New Bedford. North Cong. Ch.. 
Charlton. Ome: Cis te cestclon satis c Cake 18 54)|Newbury. First Parish, for Freight “to 
Chelsea. First Cong. Che... . 6.05.0. vcs a” BB 75 | “Meridian, Mise. ee eee 
Chicopee Falls. Mrs. Mary C. Bemis..... 30 50|Newburyport. Whitefield Cong. Gh. 2127) 
Colchester. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch........... 1'50;Newton. First Cong. Ch.. 78.67; Mrs. M. 
Conways | CORP NCD tag cs ercisnes ocicla sie c's 2619] T. Vincent’s S. 8. Class in Bliot Ch., 5, 
Danvers. Maple St. Cong. Sab. Sch., for bal. to const. Mrs. M. T. VINCENT L. M. 

Student Aid, Rosebud Indian Sch........ 17 50|Newton. Frank A. Day, for Mountain 
Dedham. Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch., for OTK ois, asinasat, elreas Geeta ee 

Unto Leacnen ras. cee ccna deeeee ht. 25 00;Newton. Eliot Mission Circle, Eliot Ch., 
Dedham. Allin Y. * S.-C. H., for Alaska 10, for Mountain Work, 5, for Rosebud In- 

5 oe SGU GOO OEMADGABC ORE 5 00 CE | EI ME i SO 
Dover. “Cong. ‘Ch. 8 00| Newton. Mrs. M. T. Vincent’s S. S 8. Class, 
Dunstable. 50/ Eliot Ch., for ed. of an Indian girl, Santee 
Dunstable. Cong. Ch. Bbl. of Books, et AQ ONCY, iisct. aces tavien oan ree 

Sor Meridian, Miss... 00.0326 cece sens Newton Center. Ch. and 8. §., for Piano, 
East Bridgewater. Union Cong. Ch 8 35| Tougaloo U . Seah cisameeaiecene 
East Charlemont. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch. Norfolk. “A Friend.”.........s.c..c 0c, 

for Freight, to Sherwood, Tenn............ _450|North Adams. Cong. Ch., to const. DEA. 
Easthampton. Payson CppgCha. sc... 208 72| ALEXANDER MCDOUGALL, DEA. GEORGE 
East Northfield. Three Brothers (Daniel, W. CHASE, FRANK H. WHITNEY, HERBERT 

George, Pierce) for New Native Indian E. WETHERBEE, DAVID A. ANDERSON, 

BUICO NS Se stias «ain sis avarnis's osibieiniesiavereniis ioe 200; JAMES E. HUNTER, DANIEL J, BARBER 
East Somerville. Franklin St. Ortho. Ch. and Harry R. HAMER L. M’s............ 

Sab. Sch., for Student Aid, Santee Indian Northampton. A. L. Williston, 300; Hd- 

BOT aiaye a a cane «ints Malate winiok el aaeelcisieehe alent 40 00| wards Ch., Benev. Soc., 128.10; Local En- 
Hagartown. COng.iCh.. <<less csccceces 5 00; tertainment Com., 33.78; Miss Eliza I. 
Enfield. Cong. Ch. tteeeereeeeesseree 4906] Maynard, 30, to const. Miss ISABEL Swan 
Walmouth.r Cong. OR. .ic.ccere cote colons 20 00 UL srasier tras sid Seis Seek eee 
Fitchburg. KRollston Cong. Ch., 71. a Northampton. ‘Smith College, King’s 

Cal. Cong. Ch., 49.50.......... 120 97| Daughters, for Student Aid, Williams- 
Franklin. Cong. Ch., for Bible School. burg Academy, Ky... oe 

SUBIC Uae ciaretoine aepaisluln-e’stacatdlstan wiesin oinve, cia 107 00|North Brookfield. First ‘Cong. “Ch. and 
Georgetown. Memorial Ch.,30 of which Soc. to const. JAMES B. PEARSONS L. M. 

toconst. JOHN CHAMBERLAIN L. hE ense - 8410|/Northbridge. Rockdale Cong. Ch. and 
Globe Village. Evan. Free Soc........... BB" OL || MB OO sans. accinn as cecimicee cote ROT ae 
Granby. Cong. Ch., bal. to const. SYLVEs- North Weymouth. Rev. W. D. Leland, 

TER H. TAYLOR L. “M DORR OAO a ROOOEE ES I 25 00) for Student Aid, Talladega C............ 
Granville. O.S. Dickinson, (1 of which North Woburn. Cong. Soc., for Indian 

from Oliver, age 6 peri aie Ruth 12 SSCTU DD soinisroia vievace: oleic ei Se CE SRE 

VOALS) sac/recdanvelee ca erameeeaiveeee me Vitceve 4 50 Morton, “Trin. Cong. (Che note ele leiaiors \eialarce 
Great Barrington, "First Cong. Ch. and Norwood. First Cong. ODivacttdoee ees 4 

SOG; «cet 2ES See sseecees -» 62 50/Oxford. Infant Class in Sab. Sch.,5; Ox- 
Greenfield. Second Cong. Ch 25 17| ford Woman’s Miss. Soc.. 1, by Nisa L. 
Harwich. Cong. Ch.. 500! D, Stockwell. for Childrens Misisonary... 


246 04. 


\ Receipts. 83 
Pepperell. ‘* Friends,” Bbl. C.. Ladies 
’ - C., Yarmouth. p 
eae Soc., Bbl. Bedding, for Greenwood, Yarawett: aT taciear Dea “Boe., for gat a 
le Se wene erste re ee ee aed . j . 
Pittsfield. Bist one. Oh. (uot which for Bevel EVER Ole cravat cicctelte ce sisicccltver ele suere LO 00 
Mountain Work, 12 for Tougaloo U.)...... 145 00 ampden Benevolent Association, by 
Pittsfield. Mary E Sears... tes... 5 00 Se ace d 
cy Point. Ladies Miss’y Soc....... : 35 Heke” econd.......... 47 96 
eading. Y.P. S.C. B., by Annie B. Par- ee ee Ri cs ee 17 65 
ee fen a ieee BAD se Sie - 5000 rysteaetd as See uaa £ 
Salem. Gesaceuacis-Chs and foo, ae i aoe 180 21 Springfield. North... 83 83 
Somerville. Franklin St. Cong. Ch., for vied ales epee Gas Suc 28 99 
hen (3 ce “9 YoCT SS siaie'sis sence a oiciees a's 65 25 dent Aid Fisk a es ja 23 
Somerville. ———. for Straight U --.---. 8 00 Wont Sprinefeld. Park St ace sey 
a teg emg aera ere la Mis- pringfleld. ParkSt. 82 8 300 27 
sion Band, by H. B. Norton, Treas... .. 12 00 ae Oe 
a PEAeDen Ain: Cong. Ch., for Bible Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
‘Ns oy Fisk U......ceccceeceneeceeeereee =. 8629; by Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treas., for 
jouth Weymouth, Union Cong. Ch. and Woman's Work: 
Soc., 37.70; Second Cong. Ch., 22!...... 59 70 For Teachers’ Salaries...... 407 50 
South Weymouth. Cong. Churches, for Newton. Eliot Ch., Mr. 
BOI ScM NID, coos oa. s2e5s oles e's 61 80 Cobb’s S. 8. Class, for In- 
Spencer. Blanche Bryant, for Indian M.. 10 Mian Sch'p........20seeeeees 6 25 
Swampscott First Cong. Ch.............. 20 00 —— 418 %5 
Townsend. ‘A Friend,” 2 Bhls. C., etc.; pene 
3, for Freight, for Greenwood, S. C......-. 3 00 $9,781 62 
Turners Falls. Class of Young Ladies in ‘ ESTATES. 
5 serat Sab. Sch., for Library, Grand View, Boston. Estate of J. D. Leland, by Geo 
PeLee ee encase sess cs Non aie . 7 00 8 at 
Wakeneld. Brimary Bop’ i, Sab.’ Sen., v 2S pelges and Edwin P. Stone, Hxecu- 50°00 
ops. Che, <5 80-3) eee ae 15 00 | pttB rcs etee st tgts ees Wecncec nnn be 
Walpole. Cong. Ch., for Bibi Sei. Fist ee en es ee 
ee ea at access cows scans estes’ 5 ina : Eres wey 
Ware. East Cong. Ch. Bible Sch, Fi onan) 
U oe” Beer ela 78 ee 


Webster. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Indian 
Weltestey. Miss Lif. Clark, Yor Raietgh, 
ee ee Gone! Oh 100.83; 
ee Gone: Ch. for Bibic Bek, isk 
Be ease Oho Wil; Priends," 


25, for School, Orange Park, Fla.......-.-- 
West Barnstable. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch.... 


pecs eceetes coos encores secon 


West Medway. Third Cong. Ch., bal. to 
const. MRS. GEOROE H. CLARK L. M..... 
West Newton. Mrs. Elizabeth Price Sor 
Mountain Work and to const. Miss 
HUNICE G. PECK L. M........--+++: Pree? 
West Newton. Miss’y Soc., Bbl. C., for 
Savannah, Gd. .....-+++eeeeee- etree 3 
West Somerville. Day St. Cong. Ch...... 


Weymouth. Y. P. S.C. E. Union........ 
Weymouth and Braintree. Class in Union 
Cong. Sab. Sch., Christmas GEG ac sicscee 
Whitinsville. Cong. Ch. and Soc., by Ed- 
ward Whitin, Treas ..... .---sssseee+: 
Williamstown. First Cong. Ch..........- Z 
Winchester. First Cong. Ch. (1 of which 
for Mountain Work)......+++-+++2--0000"* 
Winchester. Cong. Ch., for ible Sch., 
JING loc pac ebr OCU COD IIECT EEOOO e eg 
Woburn. First Cong. Ch.....-.. 


Wollaston. ‘*A Friend.”.......--.--+++2+: 
Worcestor. Union Ch. (99.03 of which for 
Bible Sch., Fisk U.)......-++- 
Worcester. Piedmont Ch., 
Friend,” 10, for Bible Sch., Fisk U. 
Worcester. Piedmont Ch........-.-- : 
Worcester. J. R. Torry, for Cumberland 
Garp, Tenn... erees error eerreeessees 
Worcester. Ladies’ M. Circle of Salem St. 
Ch., Box C., for Grand View, Tenn,...++ 


OLOTHING,BOOKS, ETO., RECEIVED AT BOSTON OFFICE. 


Ashfield. Mass. Mrs. Daniel Williams, 
Bbl. C., for McLeansville N. C....- aoetiee 5 
Brimfield, Mass, Ladies’ Union Second 
Cong. Ch., Bbl. C., for Wilmington, N. C. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. ‘* Scatter Good 
Circle,” Pilgrim Cong. Ch., Box, for 
Beaufort, Ne Co.c.-cenre serves ccccssccee an 
New Bedford, Mass. Mrs. Geo. F. King- 
roe Box, for Hampton N. & A. Inst., 
Ce aes Cisne Oe enigialy eineiereieiinia)-Voisisies 
Newbury, Mass. First Parish, Bbl. C., 
for Meridian, Miss. ... 2.0.2. -02ers sere eres 
Newton. Miss Alice Williston, Bbl. C., 
ete., for McLeansville, N. C......+--+++-: a 
West Boylston. Bbl. Books, etc., for 
Raleigh, N. C., by Miss A. M. Lovell..... 


RHODE ISLAND, $312.71. 


Central Falls. Cong. Ch..........-...-.-- 
East Providence. S. Belden. 50; New- 
_ Cong. Ch., 30, to const. C. C. BALCH 
Providence. Pilgrim Cong. Ch., 101.22; 
Y. P.S. C. E. of North Cong. Ch., 10.75; 
H. M. Kendrick, 1..... ........ aes 
Providence. Mrs. Geo. L. Claflin, 25; Miss 


Elizabeth G. King, 20; Mrs. H. N. Lath- 

rop, 10; Miss Ellen H. Pabodie, 10; + 

“Friends,” 15, for School, Orange Park, 

ee ene at ceeltaatcsesisherscdssts ss = om COLUU 
CONNECTICUT, $10.247.54. 
Berlin. Second Cong. Ch.............++++ 27 35 
Birmingham. Cong. Ch., for Bible Sch., 

VER Ue ce ia eae eins ois w/o. clelaiselaisialaie ole - 87 81 
Bethel. Junior Endeavor Soc. of Cong. 

Ch., for Mountain Work. ...-.-.sesceeeeee 12 75 
Black Rock. Cong. Ch...........- Sinwtesea a eh00 
Bloomfield. Cong. Ch............+-++e-s é % 20 
Branford. Ladies’ Aid Soc. of Cong. Ch., 

for Conn. Indl. Sch., G....+. uussveatltele coL0U 
Bridgeport. Union Meeting in North Ch., 

for Bible Sch , Wisk U....++..+.-+ eooeppoe thle | 
Bridgeport. Y. P. 8. C. E. Park St. Cong. 

Ch., for Indian Beanies Aeeaerone. leit) 
Bridgeport. Dwight H. Terry, for Student 

Aid. Tougaloo U....sseecceceerrerevesenne 5 00 
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SS ee oe ee eee 
eee eS SS SSS 


CO ae a na ey 


IBrIRTOL sa Cone Gh s, 5 easement 
Bristol. Mrs. W. Barnes, for Student Aid, 

Talladega C....-....... : 
Broad Brook, Cong. Chit... scec cadences 
Canaan. 


Student Aid, Tougaloo U......... se 'aiguamieiee 
East Woodstock. Cong. Ch. ............. 
Farmington. Wirst Cong. Ch............. 1%) 27 
Hampton. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for In- 

CELA GRAS Srincaenion SiG eseecs a once eon wee 20 00 
Hartford. First Ch..... Shew'a seis Saale Memateicee 220 20 


Hartford. Asylum Hill Cong. Ch., $194.- 
87; C. 8. Beardslee, 15; Miss Katherine 
Burbank, 2, for Bible Sch., Fisk U........ 

Hartford. Olive Branch Circle of King’s 
Daughters, for Student Aid, Sherwood 


Done se arecctvaw see eee ene ee a 5 00 
Hartford. Sab. Sch. of Pearl St. Coug. 

Ch., for Rosebud Indian M....... iaeereisinss 31 75 
Haddam» ‘Gong. Oh: ...So asco. hocestextwer 14 18 
Hartford. Henry Roberts, for Piano, 

TOUGHOO Ue enews ake ee eeaane sence: 25 00 
Hartford. Wethersfield Av. Cong. Ch.... 6 42 
Lebanon. Y. P. 8. C. E. of Cong. Ch., 

Bbl, of C., 2 for Freight, for Marion, Ala. 2 00 
Ledyard. Newell Soc., by Mrs. F. I. 

GVELY ioicte wal srcialeretahtavicrs ie ante cig ovens ence 4 00 
Litchfield. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

Tougaloo U...... .. Zopboondeeaeee 's- 25 00 
Madison. Cong. Ch., for Mountain Work.. 5 00 
Meriden. Corner Ch., for Bible Sch., Fisk 

Um eealelse see slatsiajaltis(clsiugatcletes clerstehyeuataten ats 136 63 
Meriden. First Cong. Ch eh sia 100 00 
Middletown. First Cong. Ch., (Westfield 

28.) Meio aapod anc aritcanoce caustic sae 17 69 
Milford. First Cong. Ch., 60; Sab. Sch. 

Plymouth Ch., 19.52; ‘A Friend,” 5..... 84 52 
Morris: ‘Coney Ole. oes. stale eleiunist ts sis, o's 7 00 
New Britain. South Cong. Ch., 175.22: 

BirstiCh. 'of.Christ, 96:72)... 0. cccciccos me Oth 04 
New Britain. Sab. Sch. of South Ch., for 

Mowritain Worle sacmnues oss cesceacioc lcs cies 50 00 
New Canaan. Conb: Chi.s..c..ccccccecse - 25 00 
New Haven. College St. Cong. Ch....... 58 14 


ROSCA TNOLOW Mo ta cccennescees cue 23 40 
New Haven. Mrs. J. F. Douglass, 3; Miss 

M. H. Blake, 2, for Indian M............ 5 00 
Newington.) Cong. Che sc53 8h or core cnc 45 38 


New Milford. First Cong. Ch.......... 82 98 
Norfolk. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 110; ‘A 

ABIPAOINCL.2 GU sci tato ciate cin siete lala pra sisiecs «fo vk 115 00 
Norfolk. Young Ladies’ Mission Band, 

LOT RENCUUE eM ea wns es Smee nian anes 25 00 
North Greenwich. Mrs. Amy Downs..... 1 00 
Norwalk. First Cong. Ch., for Bible Sch., 

SCANT o staishe ve. naic/sicicinte cx cxie cut Rectecnivtase aicrsinrs - 7800 
Old Lyme. Y.P. 8. C. E. of Cong. Ch., 

for Student Aid, Blowing Rock, N.C... .. 5 00 
Old Saybrook. Cong. Ch..............0.. 21 18 
Plainfield. Box Bedding, for Greenwood, 

RiOess Semmes eee Aeahkanies Sinise wel sr 
Plainville. Sab Sch. Cong. Ch...... - 25.00 
Plantsville. Ladies’ Industrial Soc. of 


Portigud. | MirstyCoug) Ghose orien ons. 10 43 
Preston City. Cong. Ch. and Soc....... 11 00 
Sharon. J. H. Cleaveland,...... an'atore)h ness 10 00 


Simsbury. James Reed 
South Britain. 


Indian MA; 2 Sopistexctehe ceo ease aharsieeeaate - 2500 
Westport. Saugatuck Cong.Ch........... 29 33 
Westport, Saugatuck Cong. Ch., for In- 

UDB soa sicuisine Sve aa ameleiiaseion 5 47 
West Torrington. Home Miss’y Soc. of 

First Cong. Ch., 5.48, for Conn. Indi Sch., 

Ga.; 5.48, for Mountain Work... ........ 10 86 
Wethersfield. Miss M. J. Harris’ Class 

Cong. 8.8 , for Rosebud Indian M....... 1 00 
Windham. Y.P.§. C. EB. of Cong. Ch., 

for Student Aid, Marion, Ala............. 7 00 
Windsor. Mrs. Mary Pierson, 100, for 

Student Aid ; Miss Pierson, 48, for Fur- 

nishing Room; Miss Emma Jd. Peck, 

Memory of Helen A. Edwards, 16, for 

Furnishing Room, Grand View, Tenn.... 164 00 

indsor, Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 

32.50; Mrs. M. E. Pierson, 37.50, for In- 

Cig SCh'08...2, «ean en ee ee - 7000 
Windsor. First Cong. Ch: ...:.0....c. 2 - 120 87 
Windsor. Ladies’ Beney. Soc. of First 

Cong. Ch., Bbl. C. ete., for Sherwood, 

CNN ..os0 Bishan fa ase) atsince Rieter S cance 
Woodstock. First Cong. Ch. and Soc..... 16 00 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 

Conn., by Miss Ellen R. Camp, Sec., for 

Woman's Work: 

Meriden. Sab. Sch. First Ch. 25 00 

Plainville. Aux............ 5 00 

Pomfret. Aux. Ladies’ Mite 

BOR S50) eh eaees eoseee 15.00 
00 

—. - A Christian Endeayor Band, 
for New Native Indian Station............ 5 00 
$3,662 54 

ESTATES. 

Groton. Estate of Mrs. B. N. Hurlbutt... 585 00 


Hartford. Estate of Mrs. 8. Adelaide M. 
White, Hon, E. 8. White, Ex., for Chi- 
nese M., by Jennie H. Jacobs, Treas. 
Woman’s H. M. Union of Conn.......... 1,000 00 
New London. Estate of Mrs. Anna H. 
Perkins by Henry C. Haven and Henry 


Ke Bond, Hxeoutoras. 2. ..ceseaee eke 5,000,00 
$10,247 54 
NEW YORE, $2,383.66. 
Alfred Center. Mrs. Ida F. Kenyon...... 5 00 
Binghamton. Cong. Ch., Pulpit Supply.. 30 00 
Brooklyn. Plymouth Ch., 555.15; ©. T. 

Christensen, for Plymouth Professorship, 

25; John Claflin, 100, for Bible Sch., 

LURK Ui iaisi= 0.0 Yo.t.o ona geise seen eeeeee eee MRESO 15 
Brooklyn. ‘A Friend,” 500; Rey. R. R. 

Meredith, D.D., 100; South Cong. Ch., 

101.50; Lewis Av, Cong. Ch., 87.13 ; 

Union Cong. Ch.,5; Mrs. Elizabeth B. 

Comey sla /amc tar. ota tease ae eet eee 794 68 
Brooklyn. Sab. Sch, Puritan Ch., for In- 

TUES wth. siniacats sheet a eee et ee 24 45 
Buffalo. First Cong. Ch........ cineieraiciee ie aL OOOO) 
Buffalo. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 

For Rosebud Indian M........cccccceccece 30 00 


Receipts. 5 
Canandaigua. Fi 
pearety Wee vn gid Ch., (25.97 of Cleveland. Whatsoever Band of King’s 
Chateaony a dosept ani rr aie : a Daughters, by Miss H. A. Johnson, for 
Gaines. Cong. Ch.......... ee 11 80 Gleveinae Je 2 gD SEER cans fe 6 00 
Ld ea Cong. Ch., (100 of “Which Frdtech Sir °C eg i el ama 5 00 
Oi UM rseCl se Me PIGGCO) ics. cccosgeakeness 901 8x | Colam base Mariiowen Cong, Chivuss sah. 
Jamestown. Mrs. oes A. Fuller... "iO oo ee tn des oe ® 00 
Middletown. Cong. Ch., 18.68; 8. Ayres. | Fredom. aries Clr We ca likess fcr” 6 Ot 
Epa Place. Mount Sinai Gong. Gh.s<. 20 00 Nee Utne aie viotiat bees het eta i 
ew York. ‘Pilgrim Ch., for Bible Sch, Huntsburg.’ Family of Capt. 
Now York Brosdway’ ib. Sabi Sch. einarsvuae “Cong Ch. Pon 
gs — ieee M.D., for Bible Sch., “ Lorain. Cong. Ch. (20 of which from Rev. 
EE SE ake ric a penne 
Little,30, to const. Mrs. SopHra LOUISE Mallet Creek. % ong. Ch .. De es 2 te 
ones ee ae Tabernacle, Mesopotamia. Ladies? Benev. Soc., ‘Bol. iy 
Geiskany ates mera D. Wicker, 10. 100 00|_ C., for Tougaloo U.; 2 for Freight......0++ 2 00 
» penne os ee ONE? o.se% oe saes 1 00| Mount Vernon. First Cong. Ch.......-..- 40 00 
ris yor ih a ayer, 25; G. W. rail Kingsville. Rev. HK. J. Comings.... 5 00 
gy LU wee meee ween eee erent eee ; 
Sag Harbor. Chas. A. Brown, to const. ane tevin B: We Werner ana Wite: ae 
HERVEY T. HEpGEs L. M.....: Painesville. F Sc alaetbon want ery rs 
Sanborn. Mrs, Abigail Peck. . ...... 72 3 00| Pitts vere weet andor hn Bo 
i ; i BoM nentaebln; » é sfield. Sou WandS0G.ict.o ss cites pao 
Ostet prada Soe. Bbl. C., ete., alta Edward D. Jones.......------ os 5 00 
Vernon Center. Rey. G. G. Judson... Mae: 50 ea OS AI Meee 22 00 
WraeHap OMRON ccc de scctcctecesseee (22 71 Toledo. Gentral Gong. Ch....- ee act 18 00 
Westmoreland. First Cong. Ch 12 77| Troy. Cong. Ch....-.. ORT eras 7 61 
nee Mrs. B. Ingraham. ; 50|Twinsburg. Cong. Ch..... peter We 2 5 00 
est Winfield. Cong. Ch............---- 9 41| Wauseon. Cong. Ch.........0-- sees eee 19 50 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of N. Wellington. First Cong. Ch, to const. 
ne by Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treasurer, for REV. W. E. BARTON L. M......-....--00: 60 00 
‘oman’s Work : Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
Dey Poe >t Pes a. D. Wilder, Treas., for Wom- 
3, Firs an’s Work: 
Ch., for Mt. White Schp..... 25 00 Chagrin Falls. W.H.M.8.. 4 00 
aa aed >: ne a8 00 Oi Saint Paul Mission 
3 jes’ AUX,.... + lt ate anoesas eecares 
Saratoga. The Goodridge eee Oberlin. Second Ch. Ladies’ 6 
Memorial Ladies’ Aux. of RINGERS Gsnacaddcesosncdads 380 00 
Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, 37 55 
senna ag Cte ee. = 20100 BS 
chenectady. Ladies’ Miss’ 
GGtreclepas seccces sccccsss 4 20 0 ea 
pe S000 ESTATES. 
NEW JERSEY, $272.61 age oa aoe of Hiram Thompson, by 
’ eas . EB. du Pais See Aas ea Np mcbopers ot 
Bound Brook. Cong. Ch.......--+++-+++-+ 1 08 Mechanicstown. Estate of Benjamin Sad 
oe ay. Noha scale 2 hat ia 10 00| Manifold, by William Boyd, Adm......- 1806 25 
: ong. : 53 = —_— 
Waverly Cong. Ch., 10..-.--..--- +--+: 71 53 $3,092 35 
Montclair. First Cong. Cb., Special to INDIANA, $60.21. 
const. W. W.- AMES, ALICE May AMES. 
James Woop AMES, ALFREDERICK S. Elkhart. Cong. Ch.......-s---ereseeeerres 27 00 
Seep and ang Ee sete A ee, ~. 180 00| Terre Haute. First Cong. Ch....-..-- yee) ) Bolel 
ontclair. rs. Noyes’ 8. 8. Class, for 
Student Aid, Tougairo U......------+ ++ 5 00 ILLINOIS, $1,307.52. 
Passaic. ‘A Friend.’’........-+--++++7-+ 5 00| aurora. N. L. Jamos......+--0+---2-4e-u-2 10 00 
PENNSYLVANIA, $246.89. Cee W. H. M. U:; Sack of Cs for 
Braddock. Sab. Sch. of First Cong.Ch... 5 27|Cam Det. Mrs. 8. B. McKinney... --- 20 00 
Guy’s Mills. Mrs. F. M.Guy....--..-...++ 2 00 Champaign: First Cong. Ch..... Shot taers mead 
Philadelphia. Wiliiam H. Wanamaker, Chicago. New England Cong. Ch., 107-01; 
for New Northfield Indian Station......-- 100 00|  gouth Park Cong. Ch., 75 to const. 
Philadelphia. Central Cong. Ch.....-- 8183) Dea. EDWARD M. T AYLOR and DEA. 
Philadelphia. Susan Longstreth, for g. V. Harvey L. M.’s;_‘*Cash,” 50; 
Mountain Work.....+..---- 5 tees acess 10 00| Gh. of the Covenant, 10; *Doremus Mis- 
a itebnre. s ar ng Paiigh, N.C.. i i sion, 5.05; Tabernacle Ch., 3 81; Rev. M. 
cranton. ymou Mg- UlL..-----+++" S. Croswell,2; Lakeview Cong. Ch.,.5; 
Woman’s Missionary Union of Penn.. by Bethlehem Ch., Q0G waste sessenincnnse fs 258 67 
Mrs T. W. Jones, Treas....- +--+ --0+5°* Chicago. B. M. Frees, for Night School, 
Braddock. AUX..-..--+.--s-eeeer et 400| Memphis, Tenn, ....2..-.eeersenerees tees - 100 00 
Chicago. Ladies, Millard Av. Cong. Ch., 
OHIO, $3,092.35. for Bisk Sch'p Endowment Fund....-. ++. 25 00 
Akron. Sab. Sch. West Cong. Ch.......-. 10 00|Concord. Joy Prairie Sab. Sch., for Moun- 
Belpre. Cong. Ch.......----eee-seeerrre ~ 4B.00| thin Work... . cc. cvsersscccensseressres 14 00 
Chatfield. Evan. Free Ch........-----+1-* 32 '75|Crete. Cong. Cl........+.+cerserteseree’ eo LAS 
Chatham. Centre Cong. Ch., to const. U- Barlville. J. A. Dupee...---+---- sere sere 25 00 
P. PRICE L. M....-.-----2+229°° Pastas 4 50 50|Elgin. First Cong. Ch.. toconst. REV. AL- 
Cincinnati. Walnut Hills Cong. Ch...... 109 65 BERT H. BALL L. M PEs See 
Cleveland. Euclid Av. Cong. Ch., 90; Jen- Evanston. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch......+-+ +: 84 72 
nings Av. Cong. Ch.. 35; First Cong. Ch., Hennepin. Cong. Ch......sesseeseeeeees * 8 47 
99.45; Mrs. Fanny W. Low, Qnesnee sesies 164 45|Hinsdale. Cong. Ch...... Siattasecssiael .. 8000 
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Knoxville. Hezekiah Rowles _. aieee) giQu) 
ewanee. Mrs. H. B. Ke!logg........... R 5 00 
Lombard. Ladies’ Soc. Cong. Ch., 2 pkgs. 
Patchwork, for Sherwood, Tenn.......... 
aywood. Miss Mary Erwin, 5, for Moun- 
tain Work; 5, for Indian M......, Siena 10 00 
Morrison. Miss Ellen § Brown ........ ne 1 00 
Oak Park. Cong. Ch............ oO ROH 199 92 
Newark. Mrs. F. Heavenhill......... 1 00 
Peoria, Miss Rushford, for Student Aid, 
WisLTerson Tretorn ee Wes ie arais' a2 6 50 
Plait eldy "Cong nies eeaneenne es: -« 1400 
Princeton, Mrs. P. B. Corss.............. 10 00 
Rockford. First Cong. Ch., 60; Sab. Sch. 
of Second Cong. CHF 20 a des geese eses san « BONOD 
Saint Charles. Cong. Ch......... 71” - 800 
Seward. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch...” ... ~ 410 
Sterling. Sab. Sch. of CongnOn seer wick: 4 81 
Turner. Mrs. R. Currier................, 5 00 
Waverly. Cong. Ch. and BOO eet cers - 24650 
Illinois Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. Cc. E. Maltby, Treasurer, for 
Woman's Work : 
Amboy..... > 28700 
BUGS teh oe se 7 10 
Chebansee.... aq 5 60 
Chicago® IN-fHie eee olen 80 41 
Chicago. Lincoln Park...... 10 54 
Elgin...... yang 10 00 
Emington.. 5 00 
Hamiltonssscanee ee nek a 8 00 
Lee Center. Mrs. 8. E. Trow- 
rl Ge he cece ee 1 00 
Oak Bark... Garis, See, 40-00 
Oak Bark tec s 5) eet te ae 8 25 
Central Assn. Lutie Morris’ 
Pin'Oushiow 29 5ge) 925 10 25 
Rockford. Second.......... 00 
——— 204 15 
$1,207 52 
ESTATE. 
Rockford. Estate of Mrs, Eunice B. Lyon 100 00 
$1,807 52 
WISCONSIN, $160.76, 
Below ConsOhsen. eer ae Oe - 1600 
Clinton. Cong. Ch., adl...... 25 55 
Delovan-« Cong. Oh.c kok a 15 00 
Hammond-/Cong, Gh..s. sss sss sc tne. 3 00 
River Falls. First Congr Oneness sce 10 00 
Rosendale. First CongriCnt Rare aess 6 ; 50 
Wauwatosa, Cone riChinccsnees anne atta 5 00 
Wisconsin , Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, jor Woman s Work: 
Bloomorw Ss Sese seat 2 00 
Hau Claire. W.H.M.U.... 9 65 | 
Madison. W. H. M. U. First 
sO acta secde ace eae 81 
Milwaukee. Laaies Grand 
AVA CHA ghecetnes: SBoeeoaaer 70 00 
Platteville. W.H. M. U..... 1 25 
a ial 
MICHIGAN, $152.57. 
Battle Creek. J C. WilMams) os civac scene 50 
Coldwater. Mrs. H. Ds foy:4: 5 0 hv: ri 2 00 
Detroit. Trumbull Av. Cong iOn io, sues 14 50 
Eaton Rapids. First Cong, Chis wrekiots< 10 00 


Grand Rapids. Young Ladies Park Miss’y 


Soc. of Park Cong. Ch., for Santee Indian 

Litas ts ey eae Sie Me 20 00 
Greenville. Cong. Ch.. 25 00 
Jackson. Friends,....... 5 00 
Jackson. Mrs. R. M. Bennett sain ala ee 2 00 
Kalamazoo. Mrs. J. A. ONG, con eee ean 5 00 
Ludington. Cone..Ob 4 genet rae Ane 20. 00 
Milford. William A. Arms, to const. AL- 

BERT AVERY LYON L. M........0c-.0s-. - 8000 
Saint Clair. Cong. Ch. LOND Df tro AV Ain ee 2 00 
Saline. Mrs. Maria Wood .... ........., 1 50 
South Haven. Cong. Ch...............0) A 1 75 
Tecumseh, James Vincent............7 10 00 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Michigan, by Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treas., 
for Woman's Work: i 

Churchg’ Corners. “ Willing 
Workers.”..... 


IOWA, $489.27. 


Burlington. Cong. Ch., 32.15; Y.P.S. OC. 
Cedar Rapids. First Cong. Ch.......... : 
Cresto. Cong (CH. scene aeons ° 
Dover. Mrs. Jane P. Mather, to const. 
Miss LILLIAN MATHER and Mirs EUGENIA 
MaArrHnn LiiM's; cee onan cee Son AasmocS . 
Farragut. Package Work, for Savannah, 
GOs tities ss SO ene soe te “ 
Grand Views Conga Chite. aterm sen onan 
Granger. Philla Minns, Pkg work, for 
Savannah, Ch wetts sionina ste eea Gace ri 
Independence. W. 8. Potwin, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Tulladega C........... Selaieieiaiste 
Independence. N. E. Cong. Ch 5 
Jewell. Cong. Ch......... 
Lincoln. 
Lyons. Anna M. Smith’s Sab. Sch. Class 
Pkg. work, for Savannah, Ga...... alsingrare 
Manson. Cong. 
McGregor. 


Cong Chy 2  ee 


Iowa Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
for Woman's Work: 


seen 


Central City. W.H.M.U.. 1000 
Chester Center. Busy Bees. 3 00 
Dubuque. L. M. §......:... 25 00 
Decorah, W.M. §.....,...- 25 00 
Earlville. ———............ - 1000 
Eldora. L.M.S............6 20 00 
Grinnell. “W.-H. WM, His. ee 3 39 
Farragut. W. M.S8..... «. 20/00 
Weokuks 76 Secee 5 00 
Lyons. a hats 425 
Maquoketa. §.S......, Se 1 40 
Toledot WYa Piss Gp hones 2 53 
MINNESOTA, $246.72. 

Austin. -Union Cong: Oh-aesas-eeeeeates . 
Belgrade. Cone. On. 2. eee eee 
Duluth. Pilgrim: Cong, Oh. jie eee 
Glenwood.” Cong. Chik... >) .2s-5)50 ee 
Hasty. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch.. for Stu- 
dent Aid, Tougaloo Us. ...ccs0ccsasa ess sce 
Lake City. Miss Sarah Manning. 8: Miss 
Mary A. Bye, 2, for Student Aid, Williams- 
bung Ache my, Kes. cane ds ewes ee : 
Minneapolis. Pilgrim Cong. Ch., 20.21; 


Monticello. ‘Cong. Chis, 2=,.-0e eee ae 
Northfield. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Stu- 

dent Aid, Talladega O........c0.cs..ca0ce 
Northfield. First Cong. Ch..... Siicibaretice 


KANSAS, $91.51. 


Brookville. Cong. Ch., 2.63, and Sab. 
DOD Bin is a's vaccine} coerce eae 
Council Grove. Cong. Ch..............-. . 


Topeka. College Hill, * Friends,” Bbl. 
of Books, etc., for Meridian, Miss. . 


MISSOURI, $51.92. 


Bonne Terre. First Cong. Ch., to const. 

REV. JOHN B. HISKE L. M 
Laclede. 
Neosho. Cong. Ch........... 
Pierce City. First Cong. Ch. 


Cong. (Oh. cota een a 


if 
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NORTH DAKOTA, $12.50. 


Cummings. Ladies’ Miss’y Soc., by Mrs. 

Whey Mi Wien ciate Treas ......-...°4.8 00 

Mayville. Cong. Ch..... 7 50 
SOUTH DAKOTA, $5.00. 

Egan. Rev C. W. Matthewsand wife.... 5 00 


NEBRASKA, $35.23. 

Ashland. Cong. Ch 
Beatrice. Mrs. B. F. Hotchkiss, Box C., 
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BACK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


We devote many pages in this number to reports of explorations in the 
most destitute and necessitous regions of our great mountain field. In 
reading them, it must be remembered that they have been made among the 
mountain fastnesses and in populations that have remained untouched by 
many of the forces of modern progress. But there are hundreds of com- 
munities in this vast region having religious and educational institutions, 
and centres of intelligence and morality. The pioneer missionary goes 
where there is missionary work, not into populations already supplied with 
the means of education and religion. His reports must not be taken as 
characterizing the whole mountain region; but he describes the communi- 
ties which he has visited. We say this because we wish to guard against 
the impression that these reports indicate either the highest or even the 
average aspects of social and religious life among the mountains. These 
reports give facts as they are in great numbers of communities ; they show 
that deep and widespread need of the work which we are called to do, 
which is awakening such ready responses and full co-operation throughout 


the North. 


FOR FAR-OFF ALASKA. 


It is but once inthe year that we can count with any certainty on 
sending or receiving letters from our missionaries at Cape Prince of Wales, 
in Alaska. Nothing has been heard from them since we received the en- 
couraging communication published in the January number of the Mis- 
SIONARY. But we are preparing to send the needed supplies to them by 
the first vessel which shall penetrate those Arctic regions. In looking over 
the carefully prepared list we note some things that some of the Sunday- 
schools of our favored churches, or individual Christians might desire to 
‘pay for and send. For example, a large bell, weighing 250 pounds and 


‘ 
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costing about $62.50, would, if furnished by a special contribution, ring out 
over that clear atmosphere a call to the Christian school that some one 
would be glad to remember was his donation. Another item is a 
United States flag, eight feet long, costing seven dollars. Would not some 
person be glad to remember that he had sent that flag into that far-off place ? 
Then a tent is needed, costing twenty-four dollars ; also a camp-stove for 
eight dollars ; two wood-stoves at ten dollars and fifty cents each; a fire 
extinguisher ; and a medicine chest, filled, worth fifty dollars. : 

We present this variety. Generous responses for one or all will be 
gladly accepted, and will be doubly welcome to the missionaries. as being 
the gifts of dear friends in the home-land. 


THE INDIANS. 


We thank God that the threatened bloodshed has been averted among 
the Sioux. It was sad that some lives were lost but merciful that no more 
were sacrificed. It is too soon to tell what will be the outcome of this 
recent craze. We hope it will work favorably to the extension of Christian 
education, and from some parts of the field we are assured that this is the 
prospect : in others, it is more doubtful. But one conclusion is clear— 
that the Indian problem must be hastened to its solution, The American 
people, as citizens and Christians, connot longer trifle with this question. 
' First of all, Congress should make adequate appropriations for carrying - 
out the well-laid plans of the Interior Department to furnish a common- 
school education to every Indian child in the nation. Congress has done 
much the past twelve years, but it has not done enough to meet the emergency. 

Another important step is to clothe the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
with adequate authority to push the work in his department—in securing 
good agents, teachers, and employés. 

Co-operative with all this, the churches ought to renew their zeal and 
contributions to stamp the impress of Christian truth -and life on the 
Indians, as they emerge from barbarism to civilization, 


REVIVAL IN FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE. 

A most precious and wide-reaching work of grace has just occurred in 
Fisk University. Special meetings began with the week of prayer. The 
English evangelist, Mr. James. Wharton, who is laboring with uniform 
power and success under the American Missionary Association, had charge 
of the meetings, which were held every night, continuing but one hour. 
Mr. Wharton preached a short sermon to the students, and then gave an 
opportunity to inquirers to present themselves for prayers. During the 
first few nights, the response was confined to the girls in the institution, 
but at length the interest extended to the young men, so that the number 
of conversions is about equally divided between the sexes. 


A Church Organized. - 91 


a The preaching was very plain, full of illustrations and aimed to secure 
immediate decision on the part of the students. As the result of the meet- 
ings thirty were hopefully converted. The meetings were greatly blessed, 
also, to the strengthening of Christians. 

In November, the young men of the college had held meetings during 
the week of prayer for College Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
nine young men and one young woman were converted, making forty conver- 
sions in the University during the year. Since the beginning of the Uni- 
versity, there has not been a year without the conversion of from twelve to 
‘seventy of the students. In this respect the institution has been richly 
blessed. As a result the teachers and workers who go out from Fisk are, 


‘in general, imbued with the spirit of Christ. 


A CHURCH ORGANIZED. 


REY. R. 0. HITCHCOOK. 


From the very opening of the Connecticut Industrial School at Thomas- 
ville, Ga., there has been a great interest in personal religion, and at the close 
of a series of meetings held at the beginming of the new year, every one of 
the forty boarding students was rejoicing in the blessed hope of sins for- 
given. Among the young people attending the day school there has also 
been a great interest, and many have come to Christ. Besides alarge num- 
ber who have been greatly awakened and have felt the need of a new con- 
‘secration, more than forty, who had never felt any special interest, have 
professed Christ and nearly all united with some church. 

Sunday, February rst, was a day of intense interest, it having been 
planned to organize a church in connection with the school on that day. 
An eloquent sermon was listened to from Rev. F. R. Sims, of McIn- 
tosh, Ga. One of the students who desired to enter the church was 
quite sick in bed, but the rites of baptism and communion were given her 
as she sat propped up by pillows in her room. Loving hands had made 
all about her and her room beautiful, and as her teachers and schoolmates 
stood or knelt about her bed and sang with subdued voices the sweet 
songs she loved, it seemed not very far from the pearly gates. 

At 7:30 P.M., the chapel was again filled with an attentive audience, and 
twenty, mostly young people, members of the school, entered into solemn 
covenant with God and each other, and “ Bethany Church ” was organized. 
The address of recognition and welcome was given in a very feeling man- 
ner by Rey. J. R. McLean, of Macon, and the rite of baptism and right 
hand of fellowship by Rev. R. C. Hitchcock. The celebration of the 


_Lord’s Supper followed, and officers of the new church were elected. 


This school and church cannot fail to be a great power in the com- 
munity, The young people who have entered into church relations are 
among the best and most influential in this part of the State. 
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THE RELIGIOUS NEED OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


One of our missionaries not long ago proposed to offer prayer with a 
family where he was calling, when the woman said, “Call Tommy; he’s 
eleven, and never heard anybody pray in his life.” 

This case is no doubt exceptional, and the religious need of the moun 
tain country is not to be measured by the number of such incidents that 
can be collated. Most mountain families have frequent opportunities to. 
attend religious services of some sort, for their churches are fairly numer- 
ous. Statistics may even show a high percentage of church members in 
regions where religion is at a low ebb. Statistics are misleading unless we 
verify our units. The number of church members signifies little unless — 
their type of piety is known. ; 

* For example, a territory not much larger than a county comes to mind 
in which there are twenty-three churches of the same denomination, asso- 
ciated with each other, whose enrolled membership is more than two 
thousand. When it is added that the district is thinly settled, and that 
these are not half the professing Christians in it, the impression is made of 
an unusually good religious condition. But of these twenty-three churches 
only eleven maintain Sunday schools, and of these two thousand church 
members only forty-three can be found who are willing to pray either in 
public or in their families; moreover, these churches belong to the most 
active denomination in that region. The need of raising the level of piety 
in the existing churches is the one that presses itself most strenuously on 
the thoughtful observer. 

This end cannot be accomplished by going through the country in the 
mild season of the year and holding protracted meetings. Nothing is 
easier than to gather these people day after day for ten days, or twenty 
days, and bring scores of them to confess Christ after some sort. The 
work may be genuine as far as it goes, and only good if properly followed up. 
Too often one who goes over, the track of such work two or three years. 
afterward finds few growing Christians. Sometimes such converts have not 
been gathered into any church organization, but left as waifs without a re-« 
ligious home. Continuous pastoral work is essential for the end in view. 

Of pastoral work in the proper sense, the mountain region knows al- 
most nothing. Even if the preachers there had the heart and the training 
for it, how can they find opportunity when they must give their strength to. 
self-support on their farms and can only bestow fragments of their time. 
on the work of the ministry? Missionary aid must be given to the right 
sort of men if found there, or employed in sending men there, in order to 
secure the needed pastoral work. 

If one church in a county can at length be raised to the right efficiency, 
as a praying and working church, its influence on all the other churches; . 
will be more important than even its direct work. . 
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MOUNTAIN WORK. 


A MOUNTAIN EVANGELIST. 


After receiving instructions from the Association, I took the first train 

up among these heights as far as the railroad goes and then made the rest 

_ of my way afoot. I was received at Mr. ’s with the heartiest hospi- 
tality ;*and this is a common experience among these kindly and simple- 
hearted people. 

My mountain experience commenced here with dinner consisting of 
“corn dodger,” underdone cabbage and pork. It was a little too much for 
me, I must confess ; I made believe I had had plenty of dinner without 
eating much. Supper consisted of the same fare with coffee, as at dinner 
without sugar or milk, and the absence of care in the preparation of meals 
is such as to deter one from desiring to eat. Men, women and children 
keep up a constant spitting in the fire while the cooking is going on, which 

J is done by alog-fire on the hearth, there being no stove. The doorway is 
" the only place by which light enters the one room of the house, perhaps 

eighteen by eighteen feet. There were five beds in the room. These 
| were occupied at night by the man, his wife, a son and his wife, and twelve 


* 


A MOUNTAIN HOME. 


* 
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children, myself and another visitor. The doorway, being the only 
way by which light enters the room, has to be open all day. While one is. 
toasting the face at the fire, the back is being chilled, and it requires a fre- 
quent change of position on a cold day to maintain an equilibrium of tem- 
perature of body. This description of house, food, &c., is the same for 
all the homes I visited in this region. There was no variety. I conducted 
devotional service at night, as I do at all places where I may, for which the 
man expressed himself very grateful. The next morning I went ,on my 
way for several miles. At one house I met an old lady who claimed to be 
‘a Christian and a member of a Baptist church. She could not read but 
_ was glad to have me read to her, and, with tears filling her eyes, she ex- 

pressed her gratitude, saying with emotion: ‘That is the first time any 
body has read for me since my husband was killed in the war.” 


AMONG EX-MOONSHINERS, 


' The last mile was over a steep mountain side which in another hour I 
had climbed and arrived at my destination. I spent the next four days 
and nights among ex-moonshiners. On Sunday I preached in a log school- 
house in the morning. The school-house like the dwelling houses, is with- 
out window. There was no desk or blackboard. The doorway is the only 
opening in the walls. Within, on the rough floor I found a few benches 
made of split logs. This happened to be the Sunday for their monthly ser 
vice, to which twenty-five persons came. In the afternoon I preached in a 
dwelling house. 

Over a year ago a Second Adventist preacher came among them and 
started a revival and when the excitement ran high he formed a church of 
twenty-five or thirty members, not five of whom are living Christian lives, 
The preacher becomes drunk sometimes, has deserted his wife and is said 
to be under bonds to appear at court for dealing in illicit whiskey. There 
are also charges and counter-charges of profanity, drunkenness and stealing. 
I heard a deacon abusing his wife in language not supposed to be used by 
deacons. It is expected there will be one more church meeting and that 
the existence of the church society will end. They do so much that dis- 
honors Christ, the disbanding will be an advantage, a blessing to the com- 
munity. I was talking in the family of a deacon about the arrest and trial 
of Jesus, when the deacon remarked: “Yes, Jesus was one o’ them Jews 
tribe and Pilate betrayed him.” 


“QUITE SMART OF SCRIPTUR.” 

I had some conversation yesterday with a young man of seventeen. 
Yes, he had heard of Jesus Christ, had read “quite smart of scriptur,”’ but 
he did not know where Christ was born, nor where he lived ; did not know 
that Christ had died, ‘though he mout be dead, I aint heered on it” 
He became interested, and asked me to tell him something about Jesus. 
I told him some of the important facts in the Saviour’s life. 
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I enclose a rough map—made from memory and “guess’—of this set- 
tlement, showing the location of the houses and suggested locafion of 
school-houses, for a missionary teacher to work in, as well as a dwelling 


house. These houses, built of logs, with imported windows and ‘doors, 


could be built for $250 or $300. It is a terribly hard place morally 
and physically. For personal considerations, it is far from my choice as a 
place to live in, but if duty requires I am ready to see to the erection of 
the houses and to work in them. 

You may notice in my bill of expenses some very low charges for 
entertainment, but in such cases I have stopped at places where the people 
were very poor, and the food, consisted of cabbage, or beans, or hominy, 
and corn-bread, and perhaps coffee made of burned cornmeal. I do not 
like to partake of their humble fare without some acknowledgment, and 
they think themselves well paid by the small amounts I leave them. At 
most places I am invited, and these invitations are generally accepted. 

I spent last Sunday in a family consisting of father, mother, and four 
children, six miles from any place where service could be held. We had 
the Sunday-school lesson, conversation, reading and singing by the visitor, 
and I trust it was a profitable day for each of us. 


TOO MUCH PREACHING. 


On Friday night I reached a place where there is a church building. 
The church members have so little of the spirit of the Master that they have 
pulled themselves to pieces. The minister left them and the neighborhood 
the day before I got there. I offered to stay and conduct Sunday-school 
and church service on Sunday, but the half-dozen persons to whom I ad- 
dressed the proposal replied that they had “had too much preaching and 
were going to do without for awhile.” I concluded that it was a hard place, 
a stubborn “ corner.” ; 

I crossed the river on Saturday afternoon at a ford and stopped at the 
first farm house tired and glad of the coming day of rest. The man I 
stopped with had “no use for preachers nor Christians,” but consented to 
have devotional exercises at night and twice on Sunday. I talked with 
him about the mountain people and asked him what he thought best to 
do in regard to them. He thought “the best thing is to let them alone and 
mind your own business.” He evidently had no idea of being his brother's 
keeper. From this time till my last visit on Tuesday, all the people I | 
found were in better circumstances and most of them were members of 
Methodist or Baptist churches. 

I found in one family five children of from two to thirteen years; not 
one member of this family could read. None of the children had any idea 
of God, nor of Jesus Christ. They did not know the name of the present 


‘month, nor the name of the day of the week. 


‘ 
, th 
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A CREDITABLE LETTER. 


DIER BROtHER ANDS/gtER CHILD 


ERV AWD) PRE*DRS AFtER MY 
BESt LOVE tO You ALL fj pA 


JVEORPE You tHat Wr AJB ALL 
WELL At tai YAR HoPiNC. youto 


This note was written by a mountaineer who welcomed with most generous hospi- 
tality!our pioneer missionary into his home on a slope of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
He was the only one of his large family who could read or write ; and, rude as this is, 
it reflects the greatest credit upon the perseverance of one, who, under adverse cir- 
cumstances could attain so much skill. It also illustrates the condition of communi- 
ties in the more distant mountain fastnesses, where the making of this letter was an 
evidence of the highest attainment in learning in the neighborhood. 


AMONG THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


The settlement in which I have been at work is among the old Smoky 
Mountains of the Unaka ridge. Referring to this place, several persons 
have told me they often “ run off the preachers.” They go to the meetings 
with jugs of whiskey to carouse and shoot. One man said, “I have 
counted eighteen shots fired in one meetin’. They fire guns and scare 
the preacher, and then he don’t come no more.” Said one, “I used to go 
to meetin’ onct, but I don’t never go now, since they got to cuttin’ up so, 
drinkin’ and shootin’. I kinder thought it didn’t do me no good, and I 


ain’t been of late.” 


A DRUNKEN REVIVAL. 


Over the lofty ridge five miles away is another settlement notorious for 
the lawlessness of many who congregate there. There was a “revival” 
there recently. As the preaching and shouting went on, the usual number 
of those who were impressed and wanted to “jine,” took their places on 
the “ mourners’ bench,” and a bottle of whiskey was passed among them. 
Thus revived, they were baptized and received into the church. I have 
this from members of the church who, themselves, drink, but who thought 
it was going too far to drink at the “ mourners’ bench,” and to leave the 
same “drunken and cursing.” ‘“’Taint right,” they said, “to be drunk 
when gettin’ baptized as some of ’em were over thar.” Ata party held a 
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short time later three of the young women, then members of the church, 
became intoxicated with the others. At a party held about a week ago 
some, after getting into a comfortable state of intoxication, held a prayer 
meeting, others cursed and some went to hand-shaking, saying: “I forgive 
you uns, and you uns forgive me,” I heard this from one who was there, 
and did not know to whom he was telling the story. 

. This region is infested with criminals, who, being in the majority, elect 
some of their own number to offices and, having no fear of punishment, 
amuse themselves by committing all sorts of outrages against honest men, 
—-steal stock, destroy property and crops, burn fences and shoot at houses. 
I stayed two nights at the home of a man whose mill they blew up two years 
ago last Christmas. 


WORK FOR A CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 


These people have no longer any profits from whiskey. The game is all 
gone from the woods, and not having learned to provide ahead of necessity, 
they seem to be helpless. They need a Christian family to go in among 
them and show them by example how to live, how to work, how to cook, 
how to manage, how to forecast. Occasional visits will not avail much 
towards enlightening them. They need the constant presence of enlight- | 


‘ened Christian love and influence, for which there will be no returns, per- 


haps for years, except the knowledge of duty done to weak brethren and 
sisters who are precious in the Master’s eyes. 

On my return I called on a man who characterized the neighborhood 
in such terms as these: “I aint no Christian. Don’t want to be no sich 
as the preachers and Christians is around here. The preacher gets drunk 
then he tells them he’s sorry. They'll all go to the devil. May be 
somebody orter to do somethin’ I reckon, but I don’t think anybody’ll try 
to.” Iam willing to go there and establish a mission, as I have suggested, 
or in some other way, as you may think better. 


INVITING MISSION FIELDS. 


If a mission could be established at each of these places, a Sunday- 
school and: one preaching service could be sustained at each of them the 
year round. They are both inviting fields for mission work. 

It seems to me that if Christian people could see what has been brought 
to my notice, they would not rest till they had sent faithful teachers into 
the settlements in these mountains. The houses are far apart, from a quar- 
ter of a mile to two miles, according to locations of springs and size of 
valley or cove. I find some families as good in character as may be found 
anywhere, with the exception of the refinements resulting from education. 
But within the last week Ihave met and conversed with five girls, whose 
ages varied from twelve to sixteen years, who cannot read ; nor could they, 
without difficulty, solve the simplest operations composed of unit figures. 


‘ 
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I spent three evenings with them at different places, being their teacher, — 
and they were the most attentive and diligent pupils I ever had. They 
have Christian mothers, and in one case a Christian father, but these par- 
ents cannot instruct their children in the common English branches. 
Christian instruction is not imparted because of lack of ability to teach 
anything on that subject. These girls with a common school education 
would be an ornament to any home. But there are other homes where 
vice, misery and wretchedness are the most prominent features. Great 
factors in the production of these miserable places are the whiskey stills 
within a few miles. At these hells men and boys are being turned into 
devils. I know this, for I have seen some of them undergoing the process 


of transformation. 


SHEKING IN THE WILDERNESS. 


I was on a trail all day last Tuesday. At near sundown I reached a 
cross-trail concerning which I had not been informed, and not having seen 
a person all day, I did not know which way to go, so I concluded to put 
up at one of the trees. I collected a supply of wood and made a fire handy 
to my forest hotel. I made a frame of limbs and branches to the wind- 
ward, hung my overcoat on it for a wind-break, and rolled a small log 
against the tree for a seat. Thus I had settled comfortably for the night 
when two men passed. They declined my invitation to share my lodging 
for the night, but invited me to go with them two miles further, to the settle- 
ment. As this was my objective point, I was quite willing to leave my 
quarters and accompany them. Arriving at my destination about an hour 
after dark, I enjoyed my supper and a sheltered bed. 

On one occasion after visiting a house where the father, a very bad 
man, had made great professions and promises, one of his children, a lad 
of ten. years, said to me: “We uns can scare pap like the dickens ’bout a 
storm. Good God! you should hear him go to prayin’ when it thunders ; 
then in two or three days after, he’ll go to cussin agin. He didn’t go to 
cussin afore you, cause he don’t cuss afore a preacher. Pap told you he’d 
larn we uns to read and write, but he’ll no more do it than nothin’, He 
sez he will to you, but he’ll never do it, and he don’t never mean to. Pap. 
don’t never work, we uns has to do it all.” 


“COME AND STAY.” 


An old lady one day said to me, “I was a good scholard onct till I got. 
married, then I throwed it all away. I kin read some yit.” 

Another said, “ May the Lord send some un, so we kin have teachin’ an 
preachin’, or else I don’t know what we’ll come to.” 

A{man in conversation said : “We need Sunday-school and day school 
and preaching wuss ’n ennythin’ ever wuz in these yer mountins,” 


1 
- 
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_ Another said, “If you’ll come and s¢ay with us, it’ll be the best thing 
ever happened to we ’uns,”’ | 


Another, “ We are so poor we ain’t got nothin’ to pay a teacher, but we 
needs edication pow’ful bad.” 


Another, “ We ain’t got nothin’, and I don’t know how we can hev no 
school nor preachin’ less the good Lord ’ll send it to us in some way.” 


A grandchild whom I afterwards met, and whom I judged to be sixteen 
or seventeen years old, who did not know her own age, told me there was. 
a church five miles away, and that service was held there once a month. 
In answer to questions she said: “Sunday-school thar? No, nor never 
will be. Thar aint nobody to learn us nothin’, and there aint no use in go- 
in’ to learn nothin’. Yes, I’d like to go if there was anybody to learn us, 
‘but nobody goes to church from here, it’s too fur.” 

Itisa numberof miles to the nearest place where Christian services are held 
once a month. It is as hard to travel that distance as to walk ten miles in 
a level country. Sometimes a man goes, but it requires a day to go and 


“yeturn. The women and children cannot go. There have been but three 


religious services held in this settlement in three years, till Sunday last, 
when I held three in places two miles apart. The larger portion of the men 
in this settlement spent Christmas day in drinking whiskey. I interested 
‘one man sufficiently to keep him at home. This was a beam of sunshine 


- to his wife, for he is a demon when he is drunk. At such times the chil- 


‘dren scatter like young partridges, while he unmercifully beats his wife, 
curses them all and wishes they were all in hell. 


HER ONLY HOPE, 


A Christian woman in whose house I held service yesterday morning, 
has been to a religious service but twice in twelve years. She lives a 
wretched life, in want of the comforts, no, the necessities of life, while her 
husband is a strong, healthy brute. She told me her only hope was in the 
Lord’s promise to reward her if she was faithful to the end. When I went 
to the house yesterday morning, a little before the hour for service, she 
was shivering from the cold, having only a little fire and no wood, and the 
children were too small to cut any. I went and cut some; we soon had a 


good fire and wood enough to last till this morning. Her husband had 


gone away on Saturday, and had not returned. Itis wonderful what these 
women and children can endure and yet live ; and all this misery comes 


- from ignorance and whiskey, neither of which could continue to exist if the 


Christian people of the country knew of these wretched conditions, There 
are about twenty or twenty-two families in this settlement. There are 
seventy-one children, not ten of whom can read. The whiskey drinkers 
do not want their children to go to school lest they themselves would have 


to do a little work. 


- 
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On one occasion, while talking in a family gathering, I spoke about 
whiskey, tobacco and snuff. They all used snuff, but were so impressed 
by what I said that they resolved never again to use it, and actually gave 
me the family snuff-box and sticks as a pledge. The father told me with 
animation that I could not have said anything to his girls that would have 
pleased him better. He said my talk to them was one of the best sermons 
he ever heard. This family, there and then, formed themselves into a 
Christian Endeavor Society, and will begin at once to work in alleviating 
the sufferings of a poor woman in the vicinity. 


SINGING THE GOSPEL. 


These mountain people seem to be exceedingly interested in preaching, 
and more so in singing. My fame asa singer goes ahead of me. I have 
to sing in family gatherings after supper, and never refuse to respond to 
their requests. These solo concerts consist of selections from Gospel 
Hymns and last from one hour to three hours. When sometimes I ask if 
they are not tired, they say: “Oh, no! We’d like to hear it all night.” 
But I know when to close the entertainment and do so. They think I am 
a “pow’ful good singer,” and Gospel Hymns is a “mighty nice book,” and 
has a “ pow’ful lot of master songs in it.” The Lord has not left himself 
without witnesses even here, but they are few and far apart. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


On Monday I helped put out a mountain fire and another on Tues- 
day, made a few visits and visited other families on Wednesday. Of the for- 
ty-four children found, I do not think one can read intelligently. I should 
have been glad to have had copies of the New Testament, so I could have 
left one in any family where I found that one or more of its members could 
read. There were some men I did not see. They could not conceive that 
anybody but a detective could have any business there, and they look on 
strangers with suspicion. 

. : 


NO USE TRYING, 


One man, in whose house I conducted worship, thought there was no 
use in trying to reform anybody in that dark corner. But there seems to 
be a desire on the part of some of the worst characters to reform. One ex- 
moonshiner whose business has been destroyed by the revenue men, 
acknowledged to me that making whiskey was a bad business, and he was 
glad he was out of it. He has six children, none of whom can read, and he 
wished they could go to school. He said he wanted to lead a better life 
and asked me to pray for him, which I promised to do and hope that will 
not be all I shall do for him and his neighbors and their children. 
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In one house I met a girl about twelve years old, who did not know her 
age, could not read and had never heard of Jesus Christ. She had heard 
her father say God, but did not know what it was; she had never heard her 
mother say it. She was a bright child. It was a beautiful morning, and, 
sitting on a log near the house, I directed her attention to the sun, the trees, 
the grass, the cotton plants, the brook which was rippling near by, and tried 
to explain to her that God made them for men to enjoy and that God loved 
her. I taught her a little prayer, which she promised to say to God every 
day. AsI talked with her she seemed delighted and her eyes sparkled 


with pleasure. Those few moments have been a lift to me every time I 
think of them. 


THE COST OF CRIME. 


Some of the good people with whom I conversed, strongly urged me 
to stay with them or to come back. I was sorry I could not do either. 
It will cost less to educate all these children in morality than to leave 
so many of them where it is certain they will become criminals if the 
present conditions continue. Immediate help is demanded, for some of them 
are on the high road to ruin ; others are innocent, but all are ignorant. 

Are there not men and women in our land who will change the current 
of a few dollars a year from some luxury to the education of the children 
of a settlement here, and thus change the course of lives now rushing into 
vice and misery, to the current of usefulness and happiness? Surely such 
a use of wealth is laying up treasures in heaven. I should have been glad 
to have had clothing to distribute among some of the women and children 
I have met during the last three weeks. Many of them are but thinly 
clothed and are ragged. I cannot keep back the tears when I think of 
these things. i 


“ GITTING RELIGION.” 


I have met a youth of about seventeen or eighteen who wants to “git 
religion,” has been to the mourner’s bench, but did not “git it that.cem Ike 
thinks he nearly got it “onct, in a mill,’—does not know whether he was 
awake or asleep, “but it seemed to me ez ef I was a goin up, and I thought 
if I kep agoin, I'd get to heaven ; an the miller, he called me, and it tuck 
it all away. Ef he hadn’t a called me I think I’d a got religion then. I 
don’t swear so much ez I used to, two years ago.” I spent an ‘evening 
with him since talking of repentance, confession, and belief in Christ, as 
essential factors in “getting religion.” 

A woman of whom I asked permission to hold a service in her house, 
said: “I'll be right glad if you will. I’d love to have meetin’ every Sun- 
_ day. I hev only been to meetin’ twice in twelve years, but I’ve never for- 
got what my old father said to me when he was on his death-bed. He 
said, ‘don’t let them hinder the salvation of your soul.’ It 1s jest the 
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sal ATOS MILES ; 
hope I hev in wut you hey been a readin’ thar that keeps me up. I do 
hope the Lord’ll take me up at last for all I’ve suffered.” I have since - 
learned that this poor woman’s husband is a lazy, drunken brute, who gives 
whiskey to his children, till they too become drunk and fight. 


A YOUNG MAN’S SUMMER SERVICE. 


One bright summer morning, as I descended the western slope of the over- 
hanging mountains, suddenly I came upon a rude village nestling closely 
under the overhanging cliffs of that noted range. Stepping to a rude cabin, 
I asked through a crack in the door, “Where is the town of ae 
“You’r right in hit,” came the answer, I laughed outright, for this was to 
be my first parish, and here I was to plant the cross of Christ, pointing to 
a better life beyond. I trudged on, questioning in my own mind: Can I 
do anything here? Will the people listen to the story of Jesus? At last I 
found myself in a log house, called the hotel. Here I was received with 
a warm welcome by a kind-hearted hostess, who informed me that I 
would have all I wanted to do in fighting the devil in that place. 

This I found to be very true: and let me say that during all the struggle, 
this kind lady was found ever to be true to herself, and to her God. The 
village is made up of about seventy houses, built either in the old pioneer 
style, or in a late crude style of architecture, called the shanty. In these 
cheerless places dwell the people, about three hundred and fifty in num- 
ber. The whole place is owned by a coal company. 

My first few days were spent in viewing the people and the general 
surroundings. The business part of the town was made up of a company 
store, a saloon, with a little jail annex, The village was incorporated for 
no other purpose than to establish the rum temple. I found the people 
industrious, while there was work, and kind-hearted, when you let their 
sins alone. The first Saturday night I spent in that section, a colored man 
was shot. On the second Saturday night, they celebrated my coming by a 
big dance which terminated Sunday morning in a “cutting affair” (with 
drawn knives) and a terrible disgrace. My text, or subject, the fol- 
lowing evening was “The need of a Saviour in .’ The house 
was full of all kinds of people, including the best and the worst of the place. 
As they went out, there was a stir, which was afterwards interpreted: 
“T’m not going to hear him again, he preached right at me.” 

The following weeks were Spent in the Sabbath-school work and in the 
homes. Our school grew rapidly in attendance, as well as the preaching 
services. But before very long I noticed that the men and boys began to 
fall away. Some looked very sour at me as I passed. Strange language 
was hurled after me as I went along the streets, I did not know what to 
make of it all, until a woman was heard to say: “Well if the men don’t run 
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A Characteristic Appalachian Mountain Landscape. 
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ne, and inside of three weeks, 


that — preacher out of here I'll do it alo 
meaneoo, Lhe excitement grew hotter and some men more determined. The 
house was full each night ; but away they would go, and tell their comrades 
1 how I had preached against them, and what I had said, changed to suit the 
narrator, of course. « The truths cut deeply, and some of them became as 
| ashamed as they were mad. “Who is telling him all these things,” was 
t the question. Then they would pitch on some poor fellow, and make his 
So it went-on for three or four weeks, 


: 
‘life hard for “giving them away.” 
; * . . 
and still I was there, not knowing what the morrow would bring forth. 
Things grew darker ; hate was written on some faces, and many were 


fighting over the “preacher.” ; 

The cause was simply this : it had been reported secretly that the Com- 
pany were going to keep one dollar per month off from each man’s wages 
in order to pay the minister a salary. This flew like the wind ; men and 
women were maddened, and my time seemed short. The plot was discov- 
ered just before one of our services, and I took advantage of it at that 
meeting. I told them that I was much pleased that they were planning to 


y ; 1 needed it, and therefore was very thankful to them. I 


me would mob me then and there, by the look of their faces. 


¢ 


* 


% . pay me a salar 
f thought that so 


% 
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After a little, I stated, that as I was also interested in the affair, they ought 
to consult me in regard to the manner of paying my support, and so I was 
going totake that opportunity to suggest a method, z. e. “If you really in- 
tend to pay mea salary, I shall consider myself amply repaid for my work, 
if you will put some lights in this house, a Bible on this stand, and make 
this a fit temple for God.” 

Never have I seen such an ashamed lot. I took advantage of it, and 
right up to a great holiday, it seemed as though a great break would be 
made in their midst. The men came back, and I welcomed them warmly. 
The last Sunday before the holiday there was a great and welcome change. 
Never have Ihad such atime. It seemed as though all hearts were ready; 
the hardest criminals melted before the Word ; some yielded to its influence. 
But when the fatal day came, rum. was deadly, and in the thirst for blood, 
softened hearts grew harder. From that day I seemed to be hammering to 
sharpen steel, instead of to mould the clay. Days grew darker, liquor 
flowed more freely, drunken brawls were more frequent. No one was 
killed, but drawn knives and flourished revolvers were common. They 
threatened twice to fillme with beer; they brought their beer into the 
house above me, and made a stinking cess-pool there, and in many ways 
made life very burdensome. I was up more nights than I slept, during my 
stay there. Many a week I have gone with only one or two nights of 
sleep. Often there was a drunken brawl, with the firing of revolvers. I 
could not tell from one moment to the next what to expect ; and it seemed 
‘some days that I could not pass another in that place. 

I remained as long as I dared to, in view of a year’s hard study before 
me. I was all worn out, and sadly needed rest. I thought to stay through 
into September, but as the fever was spreading fast there, and as I was so 
run down, I thought it wiser, in view of future work, to leavein time. This 
I did, but was taken ill on my way North before I reached home, 


NEWS NOTES FROM THE WIDE FIELD. 


Last Sunday was another day of victory with us here, and eight souls 
were added to our church membership, making thus far thirty during my pas- 
torate. Among these is a man of desperate character who has been noted 
as a dangerous man, but every one looks on his conversion as genuine, and 
we believe he will work for the Master with as much zeal as he has for the 
evil spirit. A constant revival spirit has been felt in the church. A 
Young People’s Christian Endeavor Society was organized some time ago 
and is doing good work. The last month has been one of special victory 
for our church. The great work is still going on. Christmas day has here- 
tofore been a time to be dreaded by our people on account of the drunken- 
ness and killing. We have now anew record ; one Christmas day has passed 
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by, and not even a fist-fight. Thereis now a strong moral sentiment in 
our town spreading in the affairs of men. I would not be understood to 
say that we have not many bad people here, for we have; but I am doing 
all I can to bring a better class of men into our town. 


* * * 


-The Ta? Manufacturing Company employs about twenty men and 
boys. Visiting the families of these men, I find fourteen fathers and as 
many mothers, and forty-eight children between the ages of five and twenty 
years, who cannot read. A boy, fourteen, did not know his age and has 
never been to school, because “school is kep’ in fodder time,” i. e.: the 
aa ee the leaves are stripped from the corn stalks. Hesaid he had 

been gone quite some in rithetic;” but he could not give correct results of =’ 
_ very simple examples. In answer to a question he said he had four toes 
on each foot, and when I expressed doubt he concluded there were three. 
He had heard of God, but did not know anything about him, and yet the 
father is a church member. Another said: “ We’s baptisses; none 0’ these 
yer missionaries baptises, but the old original baptis. Some calls us hard- 
Bhel baptisses. My father is a preacher in that nomination.” Another said: 
I’m a baptis, same as Christ was. He was a baptis; one of the old 
reg’lar baptisses.”’ 


* * * 


I am just in from a coal mine where there are about one thousand 
people, some very fine folks, but as a whole a very bad community. Sin 
is bold and defiant. At preaching last night, I suppose there were twenty 
young men with pistols in their pockets, some with a bottle of whiskey. I 
shall push the work in this vicinity as hard asI can. I find that they are 
very eager for a school. “We want a good schoolmarm to come here and 

, larn our young-uns suthin.”’ , 

Ihave been much interested in a man, a miner, now over fifty years 
old, who has followed drinking and gambling all these years until he was 
converted in one of our meetings. He has since united with our church 
and is now a consistent Christian and one of our deacons. The habits of 
sinning, which to him were a second nature and had gotten into all his 
plans of action and thought, have been overcome by the grace of God. 
He and his wife are both trophies of the work of the A. M. A. 


* * * 


I received a letter from S—- to-day, sent by one of the young men 
who was greatly blessed in the meetings there. He reports that the other 
_ young man who was converted in our special meetings is holding out faith- 
fully. This young convert said to his wife on Christmas day, “ This is the 
first Christmas I ever remember spending sober. My parents and others 
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Se ee 
would drink and give me drink, then wo would quarrel with one another, 
and that is the way the day was spent.” Ido rejoice that God is thus 


blessing our labors. 
* * * 


There are about 4500 souls here at the mines. Within a month or more 
fifty families will be in as many new houses. There is work here for a 
good school-teacher at once, and a prospect of establishing a church- 
Some of the people are anxious to share in building a church. I shall 
push the work as earnestly as I can. There is no school here now and, 
oh! so many boys and girls running wild like colts. I will see if a 
good school can be started here and what the chances are to make it pay. 
There was a great deal of drunkenness here the ten days up to last Friday 
night, when a man was stabbed to death in front of the hall where I 
preached. 


* * * 


My church work is in a hopeful and healthy condition ; the prospect is 
flattering for permanent work. Last Sunday night amid the rain, over one 
.huudred came out to church. Some of the customs here are almost heathen- 
ish. When any one is killed or some one dies, every one in the mine save the 
watchman stops work. The coffin is obtained, a hole in the ground is dug, 
and burial takes place without any kind of religious service, either at the 
house or grave. Then sometimes the funeral is held amonth or six months, 
or in one case thatI have known, a year afterwards. I knew of an instance 
where aman re-married after the death of his first wife and had her funeral 
services, attending it with his second wife and her child. 


* * * 


I have been traveling in the back mountain country of Southeast Ten- 
nessee. The people all need help, but are very shy of a new church and 
different preaching from that to which they are accustomed. The constant 
question is, Do you immerse? The Campbellites and four different sects of 
Baptists have had possession of the country for eighty years, and they 
have constantly preached cold water immersion, till thousands believe that 
there is no other way toheaven, They also hold strongly that a person must 
be immersed by one of their own preachers, in order to be saved. Some 
of these preachers carry the Bible with a bottle of whiskey and treat and 
tradehorses as chance offers. All over this mountain country where there 
are manufacturing centres, few go to church, and Sunday is a gala day for 
all kinds of excesses. There is only one way to better the condition of 
these people, and that is by education, and steady Gospel preaching: I 
have but little hope for many of the older people, who are so set in their 
ways, even to bigotry. But there is the most promising prospect of benefit 
to the young. 


zi, ™ 
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ONE OF OUR MOUNTAIN SOHOOLS. 


This sketch is made from a photograph of a mountain school in Ken- 
tucky. The school-house is not palatial, but is a comfortable log house 
with doors and windows, and is a great advance on the primitive mountain 
school-houses. They usually have but one opening, which is the door. 
This school has already developed into an organized church, having the 
regular services of a missionary preacher. 

The older boys and girls in these common schools often respond to the 
educational incitement begun there and go to our normal schools at differ- 
ent centers among the mountains. After a few years’ training in these, 
many of them return, as common-school teachers, to their homes or to 
other neighboring districts. Some advance still further and take a 
collegiate education. 

As these lines are written, a letter comes from a young man in one of 
our Northern colleges who desires to return to his native mountain region, 
and do'the same missionary work there which once awakened in him the 


aspirations resulting in his own advanced education. 
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THE CHINESE. ; 


CHINESE MISSION ANNIVERSARY. 
BY REV. J. 0. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


Seldom have I witnessed so impressive a scene as that which was pre- 
sented at the Congregational church in Stockton, California, on Sunday 
evening, January 25th. The occasion was the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the Chinese Mission in that city. The Rev. Dr. Pond, Superinten- 
dent of the American Missionary Association work in the State, conducted 
the exercises, which consisted of singing in chorus and solos and addresses 
by the Chinese, questions propounded to the Chinese by pastor Sink, with 
responses in Scripture language and a closing address by the Superinten- 
dent. The singing, especially of solos and gospel hymns, was a surprise, as 
it was generally supposed that the Chinese were destitute of capacity in 
that direction and incapable of appreciating harmony, judging by what 
travelers in China tell us and of the barbarous exhibitions given in this 
country by untaught immigrants. One soloist particularly, carried the 
audience by storm and elicited applause that was with difficulty checked. 

It was truly affecting and an appeal to the sympathies of all present, to 
witness that body of twenty-seven bright and eager men, so recently in all 
the darkness of heathenism and worshiping idols, now brought into God’s 
marvelous light, showing familiarity with Scripture and singing the songs of 
Zion as heartily and appreciatingly as any body of Christians in our Ameri- 
can churches. Especially touching was the story told by one of his own 
conversion and of his visit to his father, on which occasion he was sick 
and nigh unto death and was told by him and others of his countrymen 
that he was suffering punishment from the offended idols because of his 
baptism, and to whom he replied that Jesus had said “though he should die 
yet he should live again.” 

The conversion of that single body of Chinese present that evening, was 
a sufficient recompense for all the money and labor expended upon that 
class in this State. But this was evidence of but a small part of what has 
been accomplished. Dr. Pond said in his closing address that there had 
been for several years from forty-five to sixty hopeful conversions in the 
missions in this State and that the Chinese are the most accessible to gospel in- 
tluences of any class of foreigners among us. 

A collection was taken at the close of the meeting, amounting to $100.65, 
and taking up one of the pledge cards I saw the name of a Chinaman for 
two dollars. Dr. Pond stated that over four thousand dollars had been paid 
by the Chinese of the missions under his care for the prosecution of the 
work in this State and for missionary work in China. They have a society 
for the latter purpose. Dr. Pond deserves all praise for his efficiency and 
devotion to the Chinese work in this State. 
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BUREAU OF WOMAN’S WORK. 


MISS D. E. EMERSON, SECRETARY, 


_ We make the following extracts from the many letters sent to us by our 
missionary teachers among the mountain people. Often their work is some- 
what arduous, but it always seems to be full of encouragement and to have 
all the fascination of rapid development and large promise of service for the 
Master. Our teachers in the mountains are situated in widely varied fields. 
Some of them are among the hills, back from the railroads and isolated 
from general social privileges. In these cases there are generally two 
teachers together, who share the work and make companionship for one an- 
other. Some of these teachers are in the larger mountain towns and in 
academies or normal schools, where a number of them are grouped together 
in mutual helpfulness. All of them find opportunity for all that they can 
do, and more. Week days and Sundays are both filled full of consecrated 
usefulness. Frequent are the calls to us to send additional helpers. The 
influence of their educational work and the religious meetings constantly 
accompanying it, is felt over wide areas. Communities are being awakened 
and the native schools have set before them a high and inspiring standard 
and are rapidly improving under the incitement thus brought to them. Our 
own feeling that this is a critical time among mountain people is both in- 
spired and reinforced by the messages continually reaching us from all our 
ministers and teachers there. 


Some days since, I visited in the home of one of my pupils. I rode on 
horseback, going most of the way by starlight, and fording a stream so deep 
that I thought there was but one element, and that one, water. I found the 
house neat and attractive. The house had four rooms: a kitchen, a small 
store room, a large living room and an unfurnished attic. The large room 
was light and was arranged rather tastefully. Of course, they all sleep in 
the same room. Words cannot describe to you my feelings as I looked 
upon that slumbering mass of humanity of all ages and both sexes. 

The wife in the home was a hard-worked, rheumatic woman who had 
done most of the work out-of-doors and in the house. How indignant I 
was when I saw the man, with his comfortable overcoat on and his hands 
in his pockets, placidly watching his wife (dressed in a thin calico gown 
that frosty morning and wearing a sun-bonnet) milking five cows and feed- 
ing the horses. He had intended to sit by the fireplace and entertain me 
with his opinions about the Arabs and also about the will of God in de- 
grading the Africans. I told him I wanted to see what his wife was doing. 
When I took in the situation and remembered that he had informed me that 
“women age earlier South than North,” I told him all this would be 
reversed in the North. He could not agree with my opinions on the Ne- 


 groes and on woman’s work. No wonder women age earlier in the South. 


I found the family above the average. The father and mother could read, 
but they did not have family prayer, nor did they return thanks for food, 


+ 
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though they were both professing Christians. While I was there we had 
prayers and read the Bible and sang very often. ‘The woman said she had 
not read the Bible in a long time, “‘ but ’twas mighty purty readin’ some of 
it.” We went to heara native pastor preach, and during the service two 
brethren rose and reported a difficulty between them. They both laid 
claim, vehemently and with violent gesticulations, to the spirit of love, 
meekness and forgiveness, and each looked daggers at the other. We were 
there a long time before the dispute was settled, which was brought about 
in this way: The pastor, “Billy,” was to ‘‘ appint”” a committee to look into 
the matter and see that the brethren forgive and forget. “ All them that is 
in favor make it known by the show of their right hands.” When they 
voted on another question, the moderator said: “ All them that is in favor 


show it by their silence.” 
* * * 


The springtime makes many of the natives invalids, and in our calling 
we listen to long tales about “misery in the neck” and “risin’s on the 
head,” “new-moanie,” etc. They “take a spell o’ rheumatiz and jiss git 


able to knock about when plumb they go all to wunct.” 
* * * 


Anyone would be pleased to see how much our pupils love their Bibles. 
They bring them to school, and the little ones delight to read with me 
some of David’s beautiful psalms, or to learn some of Christ’s words, They 
have learned together the twenty-third Psalm and many other portions. 
They often puzzle me to answer the strange questions they ask. I can 
never tell a Bible story or talk about the verses learned without a little 
hand being raised requesting permission to ask a question, or make a re- 
mark. ‘The interest is no less in the other departments of the school, but 
the Bible lessons are looked forward to with much interest. We feel 
thankful that God has given us this work to do for him, and try to impress 
the great truths on these young hearts. We try daily to sow the good seed 
and tend it with care, trusting in him for the increase. 

* * * 

Nothing can compare with the pleasure, the deep, abounding joy, of see- 
ing the marks of Jesus in our boys and girls as they come in and go out 
before us day by day. There is an earnest striving for purity of life and 
Christlikeness that gives us courage to go on and fills us with gratitude to 
the great Master of hearts. To-day fifteen minutes before the bell rang for 
our afternoon session, seventeen girls came into my recitation room for a 
noon prayer-meeting. They will come every day, they say, at that hour, 
and as they passed to their seats I felt that I didn’t know enough to ask of 
the Lord great things for the glory of his name, and so he was going to 
‘send them anyway. It does my heart good to hear the petitions rise 
from these students. One of our students united with the church yester- 
day ; and we have reason to trust that a strong life has been consecrated 
to the Master’s service. 


——. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE TREASURER. 
AN AGED MAN’S GIFT AND MEMORIES. 


“T enclose draft for $100 and I should like to have the officers of the 
Association put it where it will do the most good. I often think of a little 
circumstance that took place a long time ago. In 1825 two old Revolution- 
ary soldiers happened to meet at my log cabin in Ohio. They talked over 
the hard battles they had been through. One of them said to the other: 
‘The time will come when that dreadful slavery down South will end in 
blood. You and I won’t live to see it. Here is Howard; he may live to 


“see it.’ I did live to see it. I am now in my ninety-second year.” 


A family in Michigan send us $4.50, a dime offering at their holiday 
family reunion, saying: “It isa custom we mean to keep up if we are 
spared to continue these reunions.” 


RECEIPTS FOR JANUARY, 1891. 


—— 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND, 
For the Education of Colored People. 


FROM 


Mr. DANIEL HAND, GUILFORD, CONN. 
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Chicopee. Sab. Sch. Classes of Mrs. Mos- Lynn. Central Cong. Ch., for Bible Sch., 

ee oe A sarah a and Mrs. Gay- TORE TOPRG SD cre cache meas aralals a1 de eiebia’s thereat 4” 00 

ord, for In RMMEIUD cure Cain awa oot an's,050 12 36|Lynn. Central Cong. Ch. .......-.. dy 
Chicopee Falls. Cong. Ch., Bbl. C., etc., Malden. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Straight U. t a 

for Sherwood, Tenn ...........+.2+ 200+: ai Marlboro. ‘A Friend,” to const. MRS. 
Curtisville. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Oaks, ATION HBROWN LOM: .0 i. oa ciclines tars 80 00 

Coe eve ee e ee ewes sete ence een ee ee ees 37 03|Melrose. Golden Rule Mission Band, 15; 
Curtisville. ‘A Friend <p ie Oe ACT OO 500] Mrs. Bates’ S. S. Class, 5, for Fisk U bn 20 00 

Dalton. Mrs. Louise F. Crane, 100; W. Melrose Highlands. Mrs. Catharine Les- 

M. Crane, 100; Miss Clara L. Crane,100 80000] ter, Bbl. U., etc., for Sherwood, Tenn.... 
Danvers. Sab. Sch. Maple St. Cong. Ch., Merrimac. Cong. :Oniisacses oe 1 \ ss ck - 4000 
Sie  Sesgpacatl “Ser agree moon i a pyre Mrs. Otis Whitney, for Savannah, 

eerfield. Cong. Ch...... Beas cttatsts cigjetca’s © . 8 Dis Maren G Wisaioetoate.cisle Cote Maleate ore weana ee we 1 
East Billerica. Mrs. A. R. Richardson... 00) Miltonte “Ac Priond 75.25 366 Giese cee estas 5 S 
East Charlemont. Ladies’ B. Soc., 2:Bbls. Mittineague. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

C., etc., for Sherwood, Tenn..........-.. Indian 'Schip.. co ose oc ot otesee erase sicens 17 50 
East hea Concert, for Bible Sch., Monson. Sarah HE. Bradford........-....- 6 00 

a Seer eee 50 00|Monson. South Circle, 5; Dea. Holmes 5; 
East Weymouth. Cong. Ch. 30 00/ Mrs. N. M. Field, 5; Miss Field, 1; 
Enfield. Cong. Ch., 28 30; “Friend? 1: “Friend,” 1 for Bible Sch., Fisk U....... 17 00 

SA. Let ol 1 Me Petabed ca hei AO vas 80.30 pee ala dae ey Cong. Chi eo fosace se use 21 QN00 
Enfield. oman’s Miss’y Soc., by Mrs. J. ewburyport. orth Cong. Ch., for Bible 

Mi Woods, Trete. a. cocsc..-). ese. 25-00) Soh, Fie Uc. cece snes 110 77 
Fall River. First Cong. Ch., forIndian M 65 30|Newburyport. “A Hriends eis. 20 «cleat 5 00 
Florence. og Sch. Sees by W. L. Wil- pa Eide eee Ch. (7 of which for Moun- ; 

cox, Treas. F. Cong. Ch. ........... ve 10 OREIE: WOT a ace os dnseisjcurs'eis Wite es oinenics eater - 211 4% 
Fitchburg. Sab. Sch. of Cal. Cong. Ch., Newton. Mrs. Goodrichs’ 8. 8. Class. Eliot . 

WIPE UIEETE BE So oS cane cece eves es nese ce 50 00} Ch., 9.70; Mrs. J. S. Potters’ S. S. Class, 

tchburg. Rey. and Mrs. J. M. - Eaton 10 00 Fire OE roe pd ving Renee aor a 19 70 
Framingham. Cong. Ch. (89.47 of which ewton. 86 Cong. Ch: adl.<.. <ccccs.c 20s 8 98 

_ for Bible Sch., Fisk U.)......-.--+-+-+-+:+ 143 91)Newton. ‘A Friend,” for Mountain Work 500 
Framingham. “A Friend,” for Indian Rope ars B. Bb ee eat! ‘ 

DIME cep et racic lescss vcaserssee 2 17 50 oc., Box Christmas Gifts, for Indian M. 
Garmet. First Cong. Ch., to const. W. tS 30 Newtonville. Miss’y Soc., Bbl. C. for Meri- 

We WANDS Do Mis. soe. ose cee ese eicrese GAME IBS, sasiacs tectonics eee ena = steeei= <<.eis 
Gardner. Y.P. 8. C. E., for Student Aid, ha Northampton. oe - A. baer os ae 5 00 

Sherwood, Tenn, ........eeeeescccerecees 10 orthampton. Mrs. Sara. . Williston, 
Georgetown. First hae (OUR Se Roacachs a he eee Bove ER i 2 a ate Me 

pertville. Cong. Ch .....6..eeee eee ee orthampton. Sab. Sch. ng. Pe 

sora ptm vate Conger se. . ..cesn | 90 25. oe 16 Hymn Books, for Chandler Ncr- 
. Evan. Cong. Sab. Sch., for TIDE SCT. dulate's dav Wtaleieieselntewis wus aisles alevets 

GIy. Sch. Work. pasannn ay aot me Ee . 45 00|North Attleboro. First Cong. Ch. ......-. 15 
Hadley. Sab. Sch, First Cong. Ch..... “18 83|Northfield. Northfield Convention, by H. 

Hardwick. * A Friend of Missions,” First M. Moore, forIndian M., Native Station.. 800 00 
tle CU tears fue ca ctls oases goe'enes ste 1 00|North Leominster. Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 

Harvard. Rev. C.C. Torrey, for Mountain i Ls ae A. H. Hall, Treas., for Mountain eal 
dent Aid FUnd....es seccceccsceccsess 5 OLN sats acsies sab siee Lentstseetesseseeee ces 
econ Sab. Sch. Evan. Cong. Ch., for North Woburn. By Miss Amanda Sevrens, 

Mountain Work...-....+-...eeeserere sent . 1768]. adl, for Indian Sch’p ..0...05..see00.005 §12 00 
Haverhill. Center Cong. Ch. and Soc.... 125 00; North Woburn. Cong. Ch..........-..-. 7 50 
Haverhill. Sab. Sch. of Center Cong. Ch., paar ee a Freight on Bbl. to Sherwood, ae 

Indian Sch’ (pe Mp ee a es ery 7 NUN cor cvecces cocreccccccccesesceersecs 

_vornill, West Cong. Sab. Sch., pro- Oxford. Cong. Ch, to const. DEA. E. 8. 

1,50.; S. S. Class PRISM TE: Mievavecsnecsdes oie tee steceeiatee MOUNOO 

ceeds Harvest Festival, 50.; 

No. 4, 83: § 8. Class No. 2, 10; West Peru. Rev. S. W. POWELL, bal. to const. 

Cong. Ch.. 10.....-- 0 aS Io 73 00| . BAMBOLE Ly MSsie, veerercrnn ani wise san : 500 
Haverhill Mrs. M. H. Pearson, Bbl. C., es gic bs ee ae aoe rte OR ap 
” for Williamsburg, Ky...-.++-++++ oe A. R. » 4.85, a 
Hinedale. Bbl. of Papers, etec., for Cum- Pipgiokt nr Ay rey asian Ea 91 06 
moeiee. tes Mission Band,” ‘Sec- of Pilgrimage Ch., 2 Boxes Papers and 

ond Ch., for Indian Sch’p and to const. Books, for Cumberland Gap, Tenn...... EP 

Mus. 0. W. HYDE and Mrs. F. H. CHaM- Pittsfield. James H. Dunham, by May 

BERL hike Hea. oie ME S828 5S Fe Fa 0 70 09 hon Care page ae shade de) Rago i si: be 

‘ d,50c. 25 ehoboth. Cong. Ch...... Ndeh ahs oe nvites AS 
Ber iisiog: cong. Ch. i rene” 8g 67| Rockland. Cong. Ch.. to const. CARRIE 
Hyde Park. ‘Clarendon Cong. Ch......-- 1 00| WoRTLEY JENKINS, L. M... .........--- 380 00 
Ipswich. First Cong. Ch. and Soc....... 26 68|Royalston. First Cong. Ch .......... sssee = 00 
Lawrence. Lawrence St. Cong Ch......-» 100 90 Salem. South Cong. Ch..........-...-.+.2 62 60 


114% Receipts. 


Salem. Baptist Ch., 5.06; ‘ Friends,” 28, 


Sor Bible Sch., Fisk U........... ses.e0ss 83:06 
Sharon. Mrs, Otis Tolman.............. ; 5 00 
Shelburne Falls. Cong. Ch. and Soc..... 17 95 
Somerville. Y. L. M. C. of Franklin St. 

Ch., Bbl. C.. for Williamsburg, Ky......+ 
Southbridge. Cong. Ch. and Soc........ 71 42 
Southbridge. Brookside Mission Circle, 

for Wilmington, N. C........ Rate aetats p.alatd 8 00 


South Egremont. Cong. Ch.............. 5 00 
Southfield. Christian Endeavor Soc., by 
-Miss Mary Kasson, for Mountain Work.. 5 00 


Spencer. Cong. Ch. and Soc............. + 844 22 
Springfield. Miss Nancy Burnham, for 
Mountain Work ........ 0.0.0 .0..05 dgtesin BL ZONOD 
Springfield. South Cong. Ch., for Cumber- 
land Gap, Tenn .......... iaeate efivieBiesies 25 00 
Springfield. Mrs. I. Harmon. Sewing 
Machine, for All Healing, N. C.......... 
Stoneham. Cong. Ch. and Soc. (25 of 
which for Mowntain Work)..........-..++ 75 00 


Sudbury. Ladies’ Soc. Cong. Ch., 2 valua- 
ue Bbls. of C., for Dakota M. and Hospi- 
Miihaidinse alsin acintelsiars)a/cieleiats dejo tama ee seca raies 


a Christmas Gifts, for Pleasant Hill, 
CLLRS BOC OCOE yh Gere nen erate larerer oe Aaiatore 
Taunton. Y. L. Miss’y Soc., Box Christ- 

mas Gifts, for Williamsburg, Ky......... 
Taunton. ‘Trinity Cong. Ch., for Boble 

SohnF eB w Uwe clue Se ashe catdens derwatont 68 73 
Tewksbury. Cong. Ch. and Soc........... 18 42 
Turner Falls. Cong. CB akemien eee aero ies 12 00 
Wakefield. Cong. Ch......... Banani 48 23 
Waltham. Trin. Cong. Ch,............... 10 18 
Waltham. Miss H.§. Thurston, for Stu- 


Rugg, 2, for Bible Sch., Fisk U.......... 41 25 
Ware. Young Ladies of Kast Cong. Ch., 

Sor Williamsburg, KY) ......c.ccccsecsee. 25 00 
Ware. Primary and Intermediate Classes 

Hast Cong. 8. S., Christmas Gift, for 

Rosebud Indian M....... slpinlaleie eisicis cine <iniele 16 50 
Ware. Mrs. G. B. Cutler, 3 and Pkg. 

Uards, forMeridian, Miss................. 3 00 
WV ALRO IIRC OTe. (HUG Bien pres gmt as « 49 25 
Waverley. Mrs. Daniel Butler........... 10 00 
Webster. First Cong..Ch..... walsaciele test 4 5 60 
Wellfleet; “First Cong. Ch.....<c...<..<s< 12 24 
Wellesley Hills. Cong. Ch.............. 19 82 


West Brooktield. Cong. Ch., to const. 
Miss Mary P. Fosrer L. M. (5 of which 
for Williamsburg 

West Brookfield. 


and Books, for Macon,@a... 
Westfleld. ‘ Briend.”............ 00... 1 50 
Westfield. Ladies’ Beney. Soc., Second 


Waid: for McLeansville, N. C...........-.. 
estfleld. Mrs. C. W. Fowler, Box C., for 
SREB UT TON ea Senco. Saisie talus hance by ; 
West Hampton. Ladies’ Beney. Soc., Bbl. 
C. for Meridian, Miss............. Ree het 
West Medford. Mrs. A. Evans, Bbl. O., 
for Willsamsburg, KYy..... 0000s veces coun é 
West Medway. Sab. Sch. Second Cong. 
Ch., for Student Aid, Fisk U........... 8 00 


West Newbury. Sab. Sch, Second Cong. 
Ch., 21.26; Second Cong. Ch., 11.50; J. 
OBC aki TARA rok ooe Oeste ko te 36 76 


EFM Academy, Lents. ceiaens vasaes casesinie 10 00 
Whitinsville. Cong. Soc., Box C., for 

Pleasant Hill, Tenn... csecesceecediers ce 
Williamsburg. Cong. Ch. and Soc...... + 40 42 
Winchester. First Cong. Ch. (2.94 of 

which jor Indian M.)........ .sssesee: 52 95 
Winchester. 8S. L. Elliott..... Ses ae eaeate + . 20 00 
Winchester. Proceeds Thanksgiving 

Evening Concert, ad’l, for Bible Sch., 

BUGR' Ucate ats ipbstetnicatele tigaets Sh PERE ie noe 50 
Winchendon. Y.P.8.C. E., Bbl. C., for 

Pleasant Hill, Tenn...... peers hs sieieiaisis (0 A 
Woburn. Mrs. §. T. Greenough...... 4 50 
Worthington. Cong. Ch. and Parish..... 15 63 
Worcester. ‘‘E. C. G.,” 50, for Indian M., y 

50, for Mountain Work............ aio terete 100 00 


Worcester. Old South Ch., 65, to const. 
Rev. A. Z. CONRAD and Mrs. A. Z. Con- 


Sia w/a sis sjotes ot sais siete Sate sina Maleaetncl <> oem eee 117 87 
Worcester. Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, 25; i 
Miss Katie Stevenson, 6, for Bible Sch., 
FURR Os 0 a nelaete eee aha dais s,s.= ohio tess 1 SAIOO: 
Worcester. Dr. G. F. Woodbury, for 
School, Orange Park, Fld........22seeca0e 5 00 
Worcester. Miss Sarah W. Muzzey, for 
Hilisboro,.N. C. ssw oseste ference 5 00 
Worcester. Mrs. M. R. Knudsen, Box C., 
etc., for Sherwood, Tenn. ....cccs00cecscon 
Worcester. Ladies’ Soc. of Plymouth Ch., 
Bbl. of C., for Tougaloo U.... 6.0. .ce0ese 
Hampden Benevolent Association, by 
Charles Marsh, Treas.: 
ABW, co.cc ees aideane 27.25 
Chicopee. First, (6.72 of 
which for Jellico, Tenn).... 14 08 
Chicopees / Third: te) 2265 8 50 
Huntington. Second........ 4 8 
Longmeadow. Y. P.S.0C.E., 
for Tougaloo U....... sesrsiet 3 75 
Mittineague,............ 5 3 20 
MODS0Diis0% sectcsinel ovisicasatn nee Saree 
Springfield. Wirst:<....ccus 80 00 
Springfield. South.......... 7817 
Springfield. Memorial...... 42 43 
Springfield. Olivet, Ladies’ 
Prayer Circle, 5 ;**Friend,” 
Bsc acsictviasials shaiceivtarieaawmnte eed eel ONOO 
Westfield. Second 22 02 
7 30 
—_ 261 70 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
by Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treas., for 
Woman’s Work: 
For Salaries of Ten Teachers. 40% 50 
Newton. Mr. Cobbs’ 8. S. 
Class, Eliot Ch., for Indian 
Sch’ py sweetie cow Saicne ono 7 A B750) 
=) 42050 
—— “A Massachusetts Friend,” 
Sor Tndiaw Mook, See eee -- 5000 
—_ “A Massachusetts Friend,” 


sescceseseree 50 00 


$7,501.68 


for Bible Sch., Fisk U....... 


ESTATE. 


Townsend. Estate of Miss Caroline 
Wright. by Martha E. Haynes, to const. 
SAMUEL SLOAN Li. Mio.) sccckicecdec cells BD 00 

$7,531 68 

GLOTHING,BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED AT BOSTON OFFICE. 


Boston, Mass. C. A. Richardson, of ** Con- 
gregationalist,”? Box Books and Mag’s. . 
Haverhill, Mass. West Cong. Ch., Box, 
Son Talladega tA Udinte wes s ees aes ae 
Marshfield, Mass. Mrs. L. A. Sprague, Bbl. 
C., Val. 66.25, for Pine Mountain, Tenn... 
Newton, Mass. Mrs. C. W. Calkins, Bbl. 
Books and Mag’s, for Williamsbur. en yay 
—Bbl. Mag’s, Pap’s, etc., for Gran View, 
Tenn.; Mrs. M. T. Vincent, Box Pelou- 
bet’s Notes, for Southern Schools........ 


Sch., for Bible School, Fisk U., and to 
const. CHRISTIAN MARQUANDT L. Miose 
Hartford. Asylum Hill Cong. Ch., (5 of 
which for Dakota Indian M) 
Hartford. Sab. Sch. Centre Ch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U......+.s+eesseee esses 


Hartford. Olive Branch Circle, King’s 
fc gig Bpbl. C., ete., for pies 
PCV eae ies odin cts scinevaeiseee wns cee Fs 


Higganu 


50 00 
306 32 
15 00 


5 00 


for Bible Sch., Fisk U. 
Cong, Ch., 


Southport. 

Fisk 0 
Southport. 
South Windsor. First Cong. Ch.. 
Stonington. Second Cong, Ch...... 
Se Aire Cong. Ch., (3 of which jor In 
Terryville. Mrs. J. B. ‘Baldwin and 8. 8. 

Class, Cong. Ch., for Rosebud Indian M.. 


Receipts. 115 
Oakham, Mass. Mrs. M. T. F. Rugg, Bbl. 
Merchandise, for Sherwood, ces neat ptt bina Mirtle 4 cp ¥ s eee pel 70 00 
Watertown, Mass. Philips Mission Band, Ivoryton. Mr, and Mrs. F. M. Rose 2 at 18 00 
Bbl. C., for Birmingham, Ala........-. Jewett City. Second Cong. Ch............ 7 08 
West Boylston, Mass. Miss A. M. Lovell, Kensington. Cong. = oy 59, to const. 
Bbl. Mag’s, Papers, etc., for Sher wood, CHARLES M. STRONG L. M.; William Up- 
IU Tinraowt sa'els'e Gtelkiaces © a sleun ccedine cava tie eee Tope acon i acccbesegesenve, 49°53 
akeville. obb ns. Fawicee tay nage etn 
RHODE ISLAND, $234.67. Lebanon. Y. P. 8.C. E., for Freight, 2, wih 
FOP MOUTON AU eicis civieccelvin basa eaeewale paln 2 00 
Ini sHtOnoE CONE. Ob. 28. cceucccd Seen 32 57| Ledyard.- Cong. Ch. and Soc., 23.07; Sab. 
Little Compton. United Cong. Obese 20 71 Sch. Of Cong: Chie wi-Bbewseavieemetciieiectes 30 62 
aitiocs. . SS Cong, Ch., 45.20; “A maa w Cong. Ch., Bbl. C., for Jonesboro, 
MEAs Rie taietuie matters sc eects s Ce 55 20 ETUTU eR cea leteratelelarel ate alas s.n'eisis vied whine witless 
Slatersville. King’s Daughters, 2 Bbls. Meriden. KE. K. Breckenridge............ 5 00 
.C., etc,, 3 for Freight, for Sherwood, Tenn. 8 00| Middletown. Ladies’ Beney. Soc., Freight 
Pawtucket. Cong. Chi... ce. 6k. wees 1019| for Williamsburg Ky....... 2 00 
Pawtucket. Mrs. A. W. Flanders, jor Milton. Mrs. Ella eeaiiis of Cong. Ch.. 5 00 
Chandler Normal Sch. .......2. 00.000 0.008 6 00| Montville.’ First Cong. Ch..... .......... 8 00 
Providence. James Coats, for Pleasant Mount Carme). Cong. Ch.....,......... 3 96 
Hill Academy, Tenn........... 30 00|Mystic Bridge. Cong. Ch............... 16 50 
Providence. Daniel E. Day, 25; John New Haven. Davenport Vong. Ch., 200; 
McAuslan, 25; Miss £. L. Howard, 6; Mrs, M. H. Townsend, 25................ 225 00 
Mrs. M. F, Harrington, 6; Miss Make- New Haven. Union Meeting, United Ch., 
piece, 5; F. J. Rice,5; M. E. Torrey, 5, OT BICle SCG LIBR AU axl. vicwieie vets sleliele Oe 95 61 
for School, Orange Park, Fla............. 7% 00|New Haven. Sab. Sch. Second Cong. Ch., 
Providence. William H. Waite, Bbl. for Student Aid, Fisk U.......0ccsovesee: 25 00 
Books and Papers, and two rolls of S. New Haven. Sab. Sch. of College St. Ch., 
§. Pictures; Children in Providence, for Rosebud Indian M..... . 15 00 
Pkg. Cards, for Macon. Ga.............4- New Haven. Miss K. M. Richards’ S. 8. 
Class, for Student Aid, Talladega C...... 8 50 
CONNECTICUT, $5,478.01. ee ee Ch. of Christ, (80 of 
which for Indian Be 
Ansonia. Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch., — Norfolk. Sab. Sch. tinat. Cong. ion “yor caren 
Indian Sch’p.... Se seibaas ois ¥r0in' 17 50) Indian Sch’p....... 25 00 
Bantam. Miss Cornelia Bradley Sawada cpio 10 00| North Haven. Sab. Sch. “Cong. ‘Ch., “for 
- Bethel. Cong. Ch , Christmas Offering... 9125] Student Aid, Sherwood, Tenn.......... 50 65 
Bethel. Junior Endeavor Soc. of Cong. Norwich. First Cong. Ch., 76.46 ; “First 
Ch., ee Indian Work, Hampton N. and Cong. Ch.,%* ” 50 .- 126 46 
Ap ONETE aria ta lci vista «nim ce sieie <ipih.0(eleinsc'e's <sivieie's 5 00| Norwich. Second Cong. Ch............... 125 60 
Batileneit Bbl. C. for Conn. Indl Sch., Norwich. Mrs. L. S. Foster, 50; A. N. 
ERNE aie Bass! od vivicicis' os .njniele bvie elbweie nis Prentice, 10; A. L. Hyde, 1, for School, 
Briicecest Sab. Sch. of South Cong. Ch., Orange Park, WEE orecinlow aeieteieieis waren = OLN O0 
for Indian Sch’p. 17 50} Norwich. Miss Sarah M. Lee ... a -- 2500 
Bridgeport. Sab. Sch: of First Cong. *Ch., Norwich. Christmas Box, for ‘Athens, 
for Rosebud Indian M..........-+-.++-208 BD 10D Gs waa pis eniecsisciroinajsiets elctesere seate Bee ares 
Bridgeport. Park St. Cong. Ch 11 61| Old Lyme. Cong. Ch., adl.. 8 80 
Buckingham. Cong. Ch ........... mole 2 00|Old Saybrook. *‘A Friend.”. Ba sag 5 00 
Chaplin. Henry T. Crosby..............- Bi 60') Orange, Oongs Chet kenne ted anesieenise 13 82 
Columbia. ‘*Friend,” 1; Y. P. S. C. E., Plantsville. Sab. Sch. of set Ch., for 
Bbl. of 8. 8. Books, for Marion, Ala pics 100) Atlanta U........-.. o URceieles as cee ee Te 
Cornwall. First Cong. Ch................ 61 00|Pomfret. First Cong. ‘Ch se ke 31 66 
Cromwell. Cong. Ch.. . 119 96|Preston. Ladies’ of Long Soc., by. “Mrs. 
Cromwell. Ladies’ M. ‘Soc., BbL ay. 2 “For Austin Chapman, for Conn. Indl Sch., 
Freight, for Austin, Te®........+.+2.20+0+ DOO!) Ga wcnisiecas siseimetisouwaei cael spisiciinse accommo OO 
Danbury. Concert, jor Bible Sch., Fisk U. 182 50|Prospect. B. B. Brown....... 20 00 
Danbury. Y. P. S$. C. E. First Ch., for Putnam. oc As S. ys Heats 50; “Second 
Grand View, Tenn...s.ceceessessscerers 5 00| Cong. Ch.,14.31.. vow e sesgns cisne enlighten UNE 
Danbury. James veffers, jor Chandler Redding. “A Friend. ae 10 00 
‘Normal School.........- sss seceseceseess 1 00|Rocky Hill. Cong. Ch 9 86 
East Haddam. First Cong. Ch., 72. 34; “A Roxbury. Mrs. D. H. Beardsley.......... 4 50 
Friend,” 10; “A Friend,”5............-. 87 34|Salisbury. Cong. Lee mea e. -ascupeeeet 12 67 
East Hartford. First Ch.. . 40 34|Simsbury. First Cong. Ch., to const. “Mrs. 
East Woodstock. Ladies of ‘Cong. “Ch., Louisa HircHcook L. M.... 30 00 
for Conn. Ind’l Sch., Gd....-+.2+. 5000225 22 00/Simsbury. Cong.and Meth. Ch.’s, Box 
Enfield. First Cong. Ch., for Native In- Papers, for Lexington, KY......++erseeeee 
dian Missionary........-- veceeeee 100 00|/Somersville. Cong. Ch............ 12 02 
Fair Haven. Second Cong. ‘Ch., ‘to const. South Coventry. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., jor 
REV. D. MELANCTHON JAMES L. M 58 30| Pleasant Hill Academy, Tenn,.......-.+.. 18 738 
Farmington. “A Friend.”..... dave 5 00|Southington. Cong. Choice... ces cence 31 64 
Greenville. Cong. Ch., to const. PETER South Manchester. Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 
MURRAY Ls Mans. -ccccecccsew scree re nece es 86 00| for Conn. Ind’l. Sch., Ga.. 22 00 
Sey ge Second Cong. Ch.. 81.89; South Manchester. Sab. ‘Sch: “of “First 
Wm. F. H. Lockwood, 25 for Bible Sch., Cong. Ch., for Rosebud Indian M,...... - 1200 
Fisk as One eneeee . 106 89)South Norwalk. Sab. Sch Cong. Ch..... 76 
Groton. ‘ Working Band, ” “Cong. “Sab. South Norwalk. Miss Margaret MeClure, 
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Receipts, HES I 


—— SSS ee ee 


“New Years Gift,” for Mountain Work.. 30 00 
Thomaston. Cong. Ch............-. oS 9 25 
Thompson. EHaster Pennies, Sab. Sch. 

Cong. Ch., for Mountain Student Aid.... 50 00 
Thompson. Cong. Ch., for Conn. Indl 

an be cect ese. Bieta oatanlelaeteteaiats ave Ny oisTe 20 75 
Unionville. First Cong. Ch............... 10.00 
MWeapping: Cone! Ob... 26.9. eG. Ae ian! 
Washington Depot. S.J. Nettleton...... + 1000 
Waterbury. Mrs. M. L. Mitchell, for 

EE OUTOUOO! Ula <5! Holos cues eta atele G weaisis clans - 5000 
Waterbury. Mrs. E. C. Kimball.......... 5 00 
Wauregan. Ladies’ Beney. Soc., for 

Conn. INWUSCh.; Gasiiecsdectic thccdacs sok 8 00 
Westorook:-*:A- Birlondi??s heads ccciem sive 5 00 
Westchester. Cong. Ch........... Pitas 13 60 
West Hartford, Sab. Sch, First Cong. Ch., 

for Indian M.%........... buuobee: dorars 12 50 
West Hartford. Anson Chappell......... 10 00 
West Haven. Cong. Ch. and Soc......... 65 17 
Westminster. Mrs.\S. B. Carter, for 

Conn. INAUSchis Q@. wos soe sae costes aossec 5 00 
West Winsted. Sab. Sch. Second Cong, 

OR ngeiers meta d nine eis veers Tena aL OE eae 25 00 
Windsor. “ Friends,” for Mountain Work. 100 00 


Sab w tyeiticns ofS ohne ae cit en iie ciyiotinntoniee sce 12 00 
Windsor Locks. Sab. Sch., Cong. Ch., 

LOM MUORIGIU iene heie wocccteetcc omens QBIOO 
Winsted. Mrs. M. A. Mitchell, 25 00 
Wiolcotien Cong.Ch.. 2. .: Jscierc secre te 6 00 
Woodbridge. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for 

BUDE ISCItS, FISK gras saath acl) 8 iiaiec ja 85 00 

. for Indian M., Hope Station...... 75 00 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Conn., by Miss Ellen R, Camp, Sec., for 
Woman’s Work: 


Newington. Euneon Soc.... 5 00 
South Norwalk. Mission 
BRAD ree eter ae side v aaa hs Fated 5 00 
Suffield. Y. L. Mission Cir- 
CIOS S Sateleigisteise wate ac Mace 12 50 
—————" 82 50 
$3,804 19 
ESTATES. 
Rocky Hill. Kstate of Rev. Asa B. Smith, 
oy Oy. HO MaYMON. 2... aes scars ciaisens 60 00 


$5,478 O1 

NEW YORE, $1,534.63. 
Albany. First Cong. Ch. a 28 74 
Amsterdam. D. Cady... ..cesccssce cores 1000 


Antwerp. First Cong. C Satents-< cna 
Aquebogue. Ladies’ Aid Soc., Bbl. C., for 

WilVionnsourg, Kay. oc cveecesesvsseckans ss 
Baldwinsville. 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 


WOT IDONGU IM nat EX tees ee tee ee Od 
Fairport. Sab, Sch. Cong. Ch............ 13 70 
Flushing. Cong. Soc., Bbl. C., ete., for 

SU III gh IER oe ys En a 3 
Gloversville. Cong. Ch. ad’l,........ a 2 25 
Granby Center. Jay C. Harrington 10 00 
Griegsville Mrs. F. A. Gray.......... 00. 1 00 
Harlem. Concert, for Bible Sch., Fisk U.. % 00 
Ithaca, Sab. Sch, of First Cong. Ch., for 

AMUN SCT ae sopenteee ve tewuete teas esto) 2180 


Jamestown. Cong. Ch., to const. Mrs. 

SALOME JONES, MRS, SARAH A. BLY L.M’s. 
Lawrenceville. Lucius Hulburd.. ...... b 
Lisle. Primary Dept. Cong. §. 8.. by 


Miss Fannie Osborn, for Childrens Mis- 
SIONATY.... 065 Gon aout cheb soc Seo 


for dndian M8 crete ee OD 00 
New York. Broadway Tab. Sab. Sch., for 

Indian Sch'p.......6..5. Sealey « » Semtamemionts 50 00 
New York. Broadway Tabernacle, Mrs. 

Jane McKenzie, for Bible Sch.. Fisk U. 25 00 
New York. Miss Ellen Collins, 30: Sab. 

Sch. of First Ref. Episcopal Ch. ad’l. 

7.60, for Indtam Mo. ...ccotecds oe reer 37 50. 
New Yurks Ms (Cries), a ih, io eee Ong 
North Walton. Miss’y Soc, of Cong. Ch.. 19 87 
Norwich. First Cong. Ch............... « 2668 
Norwich. Primary Sab. Sch., Cong. Ch., 

pa Chris mas Gifts, for Williamsburg, 
Ogdensburg. Cong. Soc., Box of Bed- 

ding, etc., for All. Healing, N. C.......... 

Olean. First Cong. Ch .... .. “esos kee 1 50 
Orient: “Gong, /Ci.. #e t= eee - 1460 
Perry Center. Mrs. M. G. Richardson, 
Box Books. for Sherwood, Tenn........... 
Richford. Cong. Ch........ Jockos 14 00 
Ridgewood. Ladies’ Aid Soe., by Miss 
Grace B. Lewis, for Woman’s Work, Mt. 
Or... Sine 4 L000, 
dere 8 54 

riet Stanley (lark, 
ese eet 5 00 

. Bosworth, 
5 00 
ons seeee 5 50 

Cole, 30, to 

L. M.; Mrs. 

Cornelia E. Judd, 30, to const. REY. 
He, - 6000 

Spencerport. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., 45; 

Y. P. 8. C. E.. 20; Star Mission Band. 5, 

Sor Indian Sch'p......... vssceccscccccee 0-00 
Troy. Young Ladies’ Soc., Box Christmas 

Gifts, for Dakota M.... 0... 005 .00cee. oe 
Utica. Bethesda Welsh Cong. Chast. ae 5 00 
Waterville. Mrs. Ann B. Haven, 20; Mrs. 

O. 'B. Winchell, 10, .hdlu nna eee 30 00 
West Bloomfield. Cong. Ch... 2. hk acca mSe00 
Whitesboro. Mrs. Lovina Halsey...... -- 1000 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of N. 

+, by Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treasurer, for 
Woman’s Work : 
Buffalo, W. H. M. Soc. of 
Hirst Cong: Chait. cele > 12100 
Clifton Springs. Mrs. W. W. 

EINEM, sdule tne copie cee 2 00 
Middletown. Ladies’ Aux.. 30 00 
Ogdensburgh. Aux...,... - 1000 
Oswego. Y.P.8.C. E....... 24 39 

= sSen0 
NEW JERSEY, $473.88. 
Bound Brook. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch....... 1000 
Morristown. Mrs. F. W. Owen, for Indian 

M., Native Missionary.............4.... -; 150 00 
Upper Montclair. Sab. Sch. Christian 

Union Cong. Ch.. sess sceecessts-eosery 13)88 
Vineland. Geo. W. Lewis, Box Papers, 

Jor Macon, Goss sane sence ene ene 

Y AWriond 7, osceceeet, | eee nny 00 
a 
$278 88 

ESTATE. 
Newark. Estate of James H. Denison. -5> 200 00 
$473 88 


a 


— 
< yk 


PENNSYLVANIA, $39.00 
Braddock. Y. P. 8. C. E., Box Christmas 


; Receipts. 

Glencoe, Cong. Chive. ..sees, sees serene 

Jefferson. Comg. Ch 2. s.cecseecnscess Bois 

Lake Forest. D. K. Holt.....5.....ssene 

Lombard. First Ch. ics.a...psccesececaes k 

Meadville. Ladies’ M. Soc., Park pare Neponset. Cong. Ch........s..eesee steers 
OVE MOUNTAIN WOT. 5 iciees a cvwesciussesee H 10 00 
North Kast. Miss C. A. Talcott............ 1 00 
Providence. Welsh Cong. Ch,.. 4 00 


Ridgway. Bible Class, for Oaks, N.C. by 
=r eemecee eee he 
gel. ‘**Mrs. M.S. H.,” for Student Aid, 
Peet WOM ccccts wareec -.-0. 10-00 


OHIO, $243.41. 


AMGOVER) ULCON BG Chic sc co ccet ssiccsee cee eee 4 52 
Ashland. Mrs. Eliza Thomson 
Berea. James S. Smedley.............--- 5 00 
Burton. Young People’s Soc............+ 
Cleyeland. Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch., 

27.32; Madison Ay. Cong. Ch. ad’l, 25.24 52 56 
Cleveland. Memorial Circle of King’s 

Sons, for Williamsburg, Ky.......2.2065+ 2 00 
Delaware. William Bevan...... . ....... 5 00 
Donnelsville. Ella M. Purssell and 

“Friends,” Box C., etc., for Sherwood 

WON aides a ovemis veces a oe ie 
Dover. Christmas Box, for Athens, Ala.. 
BAMESO ee CONE. COD. cn ncc5k ce ee vecesp ese lee 8 00 
Jefferson. Ladies’ Miss'y Soc., by Mrs. F. 

D. Wilder, Treas. Ohio W. H. M. U., for 


Sehp, Atlante TW... 0c se cece ce eee 5 00 
Lyme. Cong. Ch....- PP ean diakie << «cet 16363 
Mallet Creek Mrs. M. W. Bingham...... 5 00 


Marietta. First Cong. Ch. W. H. M. S., by 
Mrs. F.D. Wilder, Treas. Ohio W. H. 
M. U., for Sch’p, Atlanta U..........-.-- 5 00 
im Kingsville. Bbl. of C., for Mobile, 
Bias Meapirgumanietnions vei 0 soe een ake ae 
North Monroeville. First Cong. Ch. and 
BRN Rte acta wis.c.cie Casa siectee's revives 00 6 77 
North Ridgeville. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., 9; 
Rey. O. J. P. Readinger, 8, for Williams- 


DUG Wain antic pass «scl wee ese occ eens es dese 17 00 
Norwalk. Mrs. C. Lawrence, for Woman's 

WOT Redcd cas vac cca eee. a EOE OEE tio 50 
Oberlin. Second Cong. Ch. (6.72 of which 

for Jewett Memorial Hall). . -..++---++-+ 45 70 
Oberlin. Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Pond, for 

Tougalood U...+ 2+... 2 +n eee erent eee tt 10 00 
Oberlin. Mrs. Maria Goodell Frost, 5; 

Lyndon Freeman, 1.50 .-. .-------.---- 6 50 
Springfield. From Classes First Cong. 

BE. SCR sce cece cess Seve ners senses sete 6 06 
Tallmadge. Sab. Sch. Cong Ch....-.--- 20 389 


Unionville. Mrs. E. F. Burnell........-. 4 50 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis. Ladies of Plymouth Ch., 
Box Sewing Sch. Material, for Sherwood, 
RTT elle decide nse oe dednde sted vluitecges ve 


ILLINOIS, $931.62. 


Albion, Cong. Ch........--.ssseeeeere rere 2 00 
Alton. Charles Phinney.......--+-+++++*: 25 00 
Batavia. Cong. Ch........ Mente... sists o ees 7 42 18 
Blue Island, Cong. Ch.......--.-+-2<++-" 5 00 
Chicago. First Cong. Ch., 182.44; Ch. of 

the Redeemer, 6; Edward M. Williams, 
_ 80; Rev. G. S. F. Savage, 20; Scandina- 


~ yian Ch., 1.75; ‘¢ Cash,” 27¢....+-.- -- + 240 46 
Chicago. Mrs. E. M. Baird, for Student 
Aid, Fisk U....- . 80.00 


Chicago. J. A. Coles’ 8S. S. Class, for 
Marion, Ald@......-++--- iy sia ives pose gete 11 00 
Danville. Mrs. A. M. Swan and “Friends,” 
Pkg. Sewing Material, ots., for Sher- 


Wood, TENN. ...2errercrercsere serene? Baris 
Harlville. Cong. Ch........++-- ex. 5 00 
Galesburg. First Cong. Ch......+--+.--* 87 82 
Galesburg. First Ch., 82.10; Sab. Sch. 

First Ch., 56...0-0s-cece-eneconeeseer rest 88 10 


Oak Park. Miss E. Coles’ S. 8. Class, for 
Mar roti, Alain cs co cn ore walele ance cise oaue eves 
Ontario. Ladies’ Soc., for Nat, Ala........ 
Payson. Cong. tL... cecececscessesecneee 
Payson. Cong. Miss’y Soc., Quilt & pkg. 
pavers ; Miss Spencer, Pkg., for Indian 


** Acorn Band,” Cong. Ch., 
For Indian M. ... cee vce ece cee see seen weees 
Piymouth. Amy A. Burton........--++-- 
Princeton. Cong. Chesca cectaccedcensy 
Ridgeland. Cong. Ch., to const. O. L. 
BICKNELL and SUSAN M. BICKNELL L. MS 
Rockford. ‘Unknown Friends,” for 
Printing-room Indl Dept., Williamsburg 
Academy, KY.csececccccrccevcccessecees 
Rockford. Box quilt pieces, for Pleasant 
Hill, Ten... seccccccccscnccccceceeeeees 
Stillman Valley. Y.P.S. C. H...........- 
Stillman Valley. Mrs. L. M. Johnson, Pkg. 
Papers, for Indian M. .....0seeeseereeee 
Sycamore. Sue. E. Alden, Pkg. Papers, 
For Indian M...eeecececeseeseeeeeecr ees 
Wilmette, Mrs. A. B. Smith, 1, and Pkg. 
Papers, for Indian M,,.....6.eseeeeeeeee 


Illinois Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. C. E. Maltby, Treasurer, for 
Woman's Work: 

Chicago. N.E.Ch.......... 14/00 


100 00 


0 00 


1 00 


106 35: 


TAD Ia sectors sieweralen's cm oreiaieielene 5 20 
IMGT OT ac sis oo eisie wits eas a ns . 4 40 
ONTBLVIO:‘ 6. oa ecerecece tests .es 17 00 
PAYSON. ... 2... re eccer ors oees 1 00 
POLtB YTOM sew os okie aleielce om T 75 
THAWVIlLG s.ce ces. aes gecteiass 5 00 
TOULOD 3. at sncees ajeicece se eters 2 00 
Rockford. First... ..----- 25 00 
Rockford. Y.L.M.S....... 13 00 
Winnetka .....3....2c2se-s 2 7 00 
Fee a yraleh alo Bu Sarrtcen 
ESTATE. 

Payson. Estate of Mrs. Mary A. P. Rob- 
bins. by Daniel E. Robbins, Ex.......-. 


$893 28 


38 34 


MICHIGAN, $408.29. 


Allegan. N. B. West, to const. Mrs. 
FRANKLIN H. STILES and MRS. GEORGE 
P. CARY DL. M’S...---.. ec sere vcee scoecess 

Ann Arbor. Mrs. C. W. Peck.......--.-- 

Ann Arbor. W. H. M. Soc. of Cong. Ch., 
Bbl. C., for Athens, Ald.....+s0ss0 seen eee 

Armada. Cong. Ch., 17.23 and Sab. Sch., 
AAG cae nc caves canes awevinle sina § © cyeloscine ar 

Canton. G. R. Woodworth,......--+.+++: 

Dexter. Dennis Warner..........-.. --+ 

Grand Rapids. First Cong. Ch., 58.10 ; 
Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch., 25......+++-+- 

Lansing. Plymouth Cong. Cit pseu ten 

Milford. Mrs. William A. Arms,5; Dime 
Offering, Family of Wm. A. Arms, re- 
union at Holidays, 4.50.........0+es+-09* 

Northvilie. D. Pomeroy....---++-++ m 

Olivet. Cong. Ch.......-++-++++ ou sianie ves t 

Red Jacket. Rev. J W. Savage, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladega C....-e.-eeeceereerees 

Three Oaks. Cong. Ch 

White Lake. Kobert Garner....-...-+-++ 

. SA Priond.”.....c..sseeeeeeeee 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Michigan, by Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treas., 
for Woman's Work: 

covert. L. M.S...-.-.....-. 
Greenville. W. H. M.5....- 1 70 
West Adrain. L.M.S...... p 7 88 


$931 62 


17 5S 


118 


Receipts. 


oor oe 


; IOWA, $846.70. 


Burlington. Cong. 'OWs..de5l.c ca cc ccs 
Sab Sch. First Cong. Ch., 


Wome Chee ree sunt occs 
‘Coldwater. Rudolph Landes............. 
Council Bluffs. Thomas.C. Johnston...., 
Decoran. Boys’ and Girls’ Mission Cir- 

cle of Cong. Ch., Box Christmas Gifts, 


Grinnell. Mrs. J. B. Grinnell, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladega C......0..+6..cce..0. 
Keokuk. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch........... 
Lansing. Ger. Cong. Ch............ ..... 
Maquoketa. Mrs. Lake, Basted Work, for 
SOL OTUNCTS GU me Peete) ate, 
McGregor. Ladies’ Miss’y Soc. of Cong. 
Ch.., bl C., Freight prepaid, fr 
SOLD N bs Wig tree steak tee eas ak hed ise ce 
Miles. Junior Y. P. S. C. E., by Neva M. 
DEWAR, EPOAS SAMO. k caster ES uNiNee 
Newton. Wittemburg Sab. Sch.......... 
Ottumwa. Second Cong. Ch.............. 
Pleasant Valley. Union Sab. Sch., jor 
Indian M..... mslatalas Aelare ect eate «sleek bg oe 
Preston. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 2 Bbls. C., 
for Williamsburg, Ky...... eeseiniainsiaiele aie 
Red Oaks 'Cong. Ohs...s1) 
Tabor. Cong. Ch, (5 of which from Pres. 


Wittemberg. “Mission Band, for Indain 


Iowa Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. M. J. Nichoson, Treas., for 
Woman's Work : 


Cedar Falls. L. M. S........ 4 32 
Cherokee. Y.P.S. C. E 7 50 
Dubuque, Y.L. B.S... 0.0 10 00 
Grinnell. W.H.M.U...... 3 40 
Le Mars. L.M.S........... 3 40 
Magnolia. W. H.M.U..... 1 00 
BION. Veda Satie. meee 20 00 
McGregor. W. M.S8........ 10 05 
Monticello. W. M. U...... « 1057 
Mount Pleasant. L. B. L... 4 37 
Muscatine. “A Friend.”... 2 00 
Osage. W.M.S............ . 7 10 
Oskaloosa. W.M.S........ 3 00 
Rockford: Lo0MweS ...2.<.. 1 50 
Stacyville. W.M.S......... 7 00 
Shenandoah. W.M.S...... 3 35 
West Burlington. Mrs. W. 
Be Holyoke...0..c06.cescesece 1 00 
MINNESOTA, $376.68. 
Duluth. Sab. Sch Pilgrim Ch............ 
Maripault, Cong. Oh...) cinssedecce..... 
Hutohinson. (Come: Ch.))....cccecacuccs ssc 
Lake City. Miss Mary A. Bye, for Wii- 


Cong. Chis, 34.6 Bolte Pramee et oF oe, 
Lyndale Ay. Ch., 2 Bbls. cm 
FOR JORCELONO) TENN ., ediccsvccalimeed .. 


33 85 


3 68 


4 00 
18 51 
2 00 


3 25 


24 80 
31 24 
5 00 


10 00! 


8 25 


0)/Saint Paul. 


Minneapolis. Young Ladies of Plymouth 
Ch., Box Christmas Cards; Young La- 
dies Bethany Ch., Bbl. C., for Jonesboro, 
DONT Fiwcve Tectoe eee 


Cong. Ch., for Willian 
Park Rapids. Cong. C 
Plymouth Ch., 31.388; “A 

MirLend) 225 we asters Gene een RE ene me 
Spring Valley. Cong. Ch................- 


Sterling!) (Cong) Ciz.c eee ee 
Wayzata. Cong.@n..2: 200.1 .2c) Lanes 
Winnebago City. ‘*#riends,” for Student 

Aid, Sherwood, Tenn......sececcecsees ee 
Winona. First Cong. Ch..... kc osteseyeNie co 


Minnesota Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, by Mrs. M. W. Skinner, Treas., 
for Woman's Work: 


Hutchinson. W. H. M. §., 

2.20; Daughters of King, 

R20% 6. Sh ish eee 6 58 
Marshall: <dcceroteeeeee 7725 
Minneapolis. Lyndale..... 15 32 

a Pilgrim tses<.cs 11 50 
ce Park ducdne ses 11 00 
Montivedeo. S.S ... 5 2 00 
Saint Anthony Park... & 4 05 
Saint Paul. Plymouth ..... 15 00 


Appleton. 
Beloit. 
Beloit. 


Sherwood, Lenten soluse coves « Vossen siete 
Columbus. Junior C. E. Societies, for 
indion Sehp ss eecseestg eee 


Zion M. Soc., Christmas Box, 


Cong. Ch., 4.58 
River Falls. 
Onan Sehip.’.., scare ceien oe ee eee 
Rosendale. Daniel Clark 4 
Sheboygan. W. M. Soc., for Student Aid, 
Litloteon, Tistsccre See eee ae 


Sheboygan. ‘ Friends,” 2 Boxes Books, 

etc., for Sherwood, Tenn...........0..205 
Sturgeon Bay. Cong. Ch......,........,! 
Whitewater. Cong Oh Co Von nace ne 
West Salem. Miss Olive Leonard........ 


Wisconsin Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, for Woman's Work: 


Arena.” Wa Met Sus eee ame 79 
Hilkhorn. | \W IMLS... 25 00 
Janesville. W.M.S........ 00 
Ripon. ~ Wi My 62.28 aseen ae 2 00 
MISSOURI, $146.65. 

Ironton. Jesse Markham................. 
Martinsburg. Sarah Mears, 8; Mrs. A. 
Bi Morse, 2c. vot genase ae 


Saint Louis. “First Trin. Cong. Cn., 73.65; 
Pilgrim Cong, Ch., 65.50 


NEBRASKA, $23.00. 


Beatrice. Mrs. B. F. Hotchkiss and 
“Friends,” Basket Dolls, ete., for Sher- 
wood, Tenn...... 

Chadron. Cong. 


72 
34 05 
74 83 
10 00 


70 00 


“ 


Receipts. 119 
Omaha. Plymouth Cong. Ch............. 
Ponca Agency. Ponca Mission.......... c 2 OD SS ee 


NORTH DAKOTA, $5.00. 


Dwight. Cong. Ch........ Eafe Maite chee ta 5 00 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $21.00. 


Drahola. Mrs. Phebe M. Weeks ......... 10 00 
more La Grange. Rev. D. B. Nichols and 
eats wate ShiltnnG qe ease at ep ec es Maa wewesiex 3 00 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
South Dakota, for Woman’s Work: 
Badge Lake. W.M. Soc.... 8 00 
Watertown. W. M. Soc 


UTAH, $5.00. 
Salt Lake City. Phillips Cong. Ch....... 5 00 


8 00 


CALIFORNIA, $8.50. 
Los Angeles. Cal. Long Beach M. Soc., 

Sor Tillotson Inst... 0... ..ccceeseseccees c 5 00 
Ontario. Cong. Ch.......... 3 00 
San Francisco. S. S. Smith............... 50 

OREGON, $52.55. 
Hast Portland. First Cong. Ch........... 2 55 


Portland. First Cong. Ch, to const. Mrs. 
MILTON W, SMITH L. M..........--0202 


WASHINGTON, $1.00. 
Aberdeen. Cong. Ch..........-.eseeeees 1 00 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $9.00. 


Washington. Fifth Cong. Ch............ < 9 00 
KENTUCKY. 
Newport. Ladies’ H. M. Soc.,2 Bbl. C., 
etc., for Sherwood, Tenn........0.+2++++ 


TENNESSEE, $22.13. 


Big Lick. F. D. Hubbard, for Grand 

View, Tenn..... 55ct 7 Ree cen 
Bon Air. Cong. Ch........ Seis acraser snes 
Deer Lodge. Cong. Ch....-. eee eee 


EY cigiss's 
Nashville. Soc. of C. E., Fisk U., for In- 
ARTI Ma nrc ans « «sides UV eees\e e's eas. 52 2 
Sherwood. ‘Sab. Sch. Birthday Box.”... 
NORTH CAROLINA, $2.26. 
Oaks. Woman's Miss'y Soc. of Cong. Ch.. 2 26 


SOUTH CAROLINA, $22.50. 
Charleston. “Alumni,” for Student Aid, 


erm Qwest 
ag Or we 
oo SRS 


Avery INSt,..... seseceserecrececerece cess 22 50 
GEORGIA, $13.27. 
Atlanta. First Cong. Ch.. .:...-++-++.+-+ 12 27 
Woodville. ‘Pilgrim Givers, 90c.; Rey. 
J. H. H. Sengstacke, 10c...... --++++s+++ 1 00 


ALABAMA, $5.00. 


Talladega. ‘Little Helpers,” Talladega 
C., for Indian M....+++.+0+++s05+ seam oo 5 00 
FLORIDA, $15.33. 
Altoona. Mrs..J.S. Blackman......+-+-++ 5 00 


Orange City. Rev. J. C. Halliday......-* 


MISSISSIPPI, $10.00. 


Tougaloo. Miss E. Parsons, for Tougaloo ted 


cial a giv iain ia dinia qisieh 6 S'a.aleiWelstaeie ee 


TEXAS, $11.40. 


Paris. Cong. Ch......---+-seseereeeeren es 
Roxton. Cong. Ch....- 


= “A Friend,” for Bible Sch., Fisk 
Hagerstown, Bbl. ©., for Conn Indl Sch, 
ew opel du bide Rie bie eb als ® hing. © eb ediee sessile 60-0700 


CANADA 45.00. 
Montreal. Chas. Alexander............- - 5800 


BULGARIA, $10.00. 


Samokov. Rev. J. F. Clark.......-.-+e06. 10 00 
Donations........-:..:++ ; +» $18,227 79 
Hsia tes Peg deevceerecveas susvalse.coss «+ 4,247 16 
$22,474.95 
INCOME, $42.25. 
Fisk Sch’p Fund, for Fisk U.....+. 80 00 
Howard Sch’p Fund, for Howard 
[Boe score ee ODE eno Ue Tac Oue 8 75 
J. & L. H. Wood Sch’p Fund, for 
Talladega C..-...ceseeeeee cones 8 50 
—— _ 2B 
TUITION, $4,243.59. 
Williamsburg, Ky. Tuition...... 94 90 
Lexington, Ky. Tuition.......... 176 90 
Crossville, Tenn. Tuition........- 83 00 
Grand View, Tenn. Tuition...... 26 69 
Jellico, Tenn. Tuition.......-..- 84 75 
Jonesboro, Tenn. Tuition... .... 2 00 
Memphis, Tenn. Tuition....... - 489 75 
Mount Verde, Tenn. Tuition.... 8 75 
Nashville, Tenn. Tuition .... 629 29 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Tuition.... 49 27 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Tuition...... - 900 
Beaufort, N.C. Tuition........-. 84 47 
Blowing Rock, N.C. Tuition..... 10 39 
Troy, N.C. Tuition..........-..- 18 * 
Wilmington, N.C. Tuition....... 233 5 
Greenwood, S.C. Tuition........ 118 15 
Charleston, §. C. Tuition....... . 803 89 
Atlanta, Ga., Storrs Sch. Tuition 228 99 
Savannah, Ga. Tultion,......... 194 40 
Thomasville, Ga. Tuition......-. 84 50 
Woodville, Ga. Tuition...... eres 4 00 
Athens, Ala. Tuition........+- -- 56 40 
Marion, Ala. Tuition...... sass ene 04,08 
Mobile, Ala. Tuition. seeee 202 94 
Nat, Ala. Tuition... - 18°50 
Selma, Ala. Tuition. .. - 415 
Meridian, Miss. Tuition.. . 141 00 
New Orleans, La, Tuition . 289 50 
Tougaloo, Miss. Tuition.. A 9 
Austin, Tex. Tuition....... . 457 69 
—— 4,248 59 
United States Government Appropria- 
tion, for Education of Indians, Fort Ber- 
thold, N. D:.c0.+s Gidseds sareladenaceesere voeeres 952 20 
Totalfor January......-++--$27,712 99 
SUMMARY. 
Donations......+--eeeereee ecsceensssrPlODOg a9. 
HIStAtOS, 0. c-cccccccccecececscetennse cence 40,406 10 
’ $114,005 57 
TMCOME. 2... coceeccsece corer vvceccsrrss 4,425 07 
MULHO cee locnss occ so cee ae a 18.488 69 
United States Government,..... 1,848 20 


Total from Oct. 1, to Jan. 31....-..$133,712 58 


FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 


Subscriptions for January...++++-+-+++++* 170 06 
Previously acknowledged....+++.++-+++++* 281 22 


MPotalsscescocevedenv ce,  SAOIERS 


H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 
Bible House, N. Y. 


E A dverti 


sements. 


‘SA THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER.” 


SOLD BY 


For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 


I MERCHANTS 


CIVILIZED 


durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country, 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imi 
put up in similar shape and color in 


tations under other names, 
tended to deceive. Each 


COUNTRIES, 


package of the genuine bears our Trade 


Mark, Take no other. 


| 
| 


Dr. Warner’s Camel’s Hair and Natu- 
ral Wool Health Underwear is supe- 
rior to silk or any other material. 


It is soft and comfortable, free from 
dyes or other impurities, and a protec- 
tion against Colds, Rheumatism and/ 
Neuralgia. 

It is made in thirty-seven different 
styles for Men, Women and Children. 


Catalogue with samples of material 
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FOR SALE IN HAVERHILL, MASS. 


; ie houses, with from one to four tenements, in the prosperous city 
of Haverhill, half a mile from City Hall, at reasonable prices. 


TERMS.—Not less than to 
- per cent. down, and the rest secured by mor 
to the American Missionary Association for its work. . pepe 


FOR SALE IN BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 


A large, eligible house, in Ballston Spa, containing 17 rooms, admira- 


bly adapted for a School or Boarding-house. 


for a Medical Institute. 


land attached to the house. 
accommodating terms. 


Enquire of Mrs. Ann D. Larkin, 


It was built by Dr. Larkin 
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needs the brightest and best of music. The 2,000,- 
000 readers of this ad. are all invited to provide 
themselves with music or music books from our 
complete and varied stock. 


Send freely for lists and information. 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS. 


SONGS OF IRELAND. $1.00. Choice, revised 
collection of very favorite songs. 66 songs. 144 
pages. 

POTTER’S RESPONSES AND SENTENCES. 75cts.; 
$6.75 doz. A timely and good collection, which 
will be welcomed by many choirs. More than 50 
short pieces, with a number of Glorias, Chants, &c, 

PRAYER AND PRAISE. Cantata. Ballard. A 
good and easy cantata, for a Choir or Chorus, 50 
cents; $4.50 per dozen. 

MASONIC ODE. Fithian. A new, most con- 
venient book of easy and good music, perfectly 
fitted for the masonic ritual. Much needed. 60 
cts. ; $6 per dozen. 

COMIC AND MINSTREL SONGS. $1.00 46 merry 
gongs, well calculated to make time pass cheer- 
fully. 

BANNER FOLIO. Violin and Piano. Winner. 
Large number of popular melodies, skillfully 
ae for Violin, with Piano accompaniment. 

1.00. 

MANDOLIN AND PIANO DUETS. Winner. About 
Y5 popular airs for Mandolin and Piano. $1.00. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 
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Bridal,Receptionand 
Evening Toilets, 


Materials for Evening Dresses and Wraps 
are just now particularly in season. 

For Weddings, Receptions, and like en- 
tertainments we have an unrivaled assort- 
ment of Crepes, Tulles, Grenadines, Veil- 
ings, Cashmeres, in all the delicate shades; 
andevery desirable weave in all-silk fabrics, 
adapted to the present style of drapery. 

We make a special point of furnishing to 
our Mail Order trade Bridal Outfits, Brides- 
maids’ Gowns, Graduation and Other 
Dresses in as satisfactory a manner as when 
purchases are made in person. 

Requests for samples, to receive proper 
attention, should state clearly the kind and 
quality of fabrics desired. 
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‘OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD,"" 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. HORSFORD. 


This preparation promotes digestion without injury, and is pleasant to the taste. 

It consists of phosphoric acid combined with the phosphates, forming an important 
and active principle and essential element of the gastric juice of the stomach. This 
fluid is necessary to a perfect digestion, and if the stomach is not supplied with it, 
indigestion will result. 

Dr. K. V. Wriaut, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., says: 


“The peculiar combination of phosphates renders it most valuable in the treatment of 
digestive disorders.” 


Dr. E. J. Witxtamson, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
/ “Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion,” 
Dr. F. G. McoGavoox, McGavock, Ala., says: 
“Tt acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on application to 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Limitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word * HORSFORD’S’’ is PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. 
NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 
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AN INDIAN MISSIONARY NUMBER. 


The articles in this number of the Missionary relate largely to the 
Indians. The “craze” and the “war” are over, and our readers will be in- 
terested to know the conditions and prospects of our missions in Dakota. 
To this end, we have secured from our missionaries letters relating to all 
the stations affected by the recent disturbances, The picture presented 
is from recent and reliable sources, and, we are gratified to say, is on the 
whole, encouraging. 


Our missions among the Sioux Indians are differently related to these 
disturbances. Rev. A. L. Riggs, D.D., gives a general statement in refer- 
ence to the Santee Agency, which is over the Dakota line in Nebraska, and 
was only indirectly involved. Rev. C. L. Hall, of the Fort Berthold Mis- 
sion, in the northern part of Dakota, was equally removed, but felt the 
effects on his mission incidentally. Rev. Mr. Cross, of the Rosebud 
Agency, was very near the.centre of disturbance at the Pine Ridge Agency ; 
and his mission work suffered accordingly. Rev. Mr. Reed, at the Stand- 
ing Rock Agency, was in close proximity, to Sitting Bull's camp, and his 
work was fora time hindered. Rev. T. L. Riggs, in charge of our out- 
station work and familiar with the whole field, presents a general view of 
the trouble and its consequences ; and Miss Collins, known so well to our 
readers, though writing at a distance from the field, gives interesting facts 
and reminiscences. We regret to say that our limited pages compel us to 
abridge somewhat these interesting articles. 


Those of our readers who had the privilege of hearing the able 
and interesting Paper read at our annual meeting in Northampton, by Rev. 
J. W. Harding, on “The Early Indian Missions,” will be glad to 
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read it with care, and judging by our own experience, they will appreciate 
it all the more for the careful study. And to our friends who were not 
at that meeting, we commend the Paper as presenting a very striking 
object lesson on Indian missions. 


The boys who read this magazine will be interested in the debate 
among the Indian pupils at Santee, on the relative importance of the 
steamboat and the railway ; and we should not be surprised if some of the 
older readers would take an equal interest. Debating is better than fight- 
ing, and a contest carried on with quaint arguments and witty rejoinders 
will pleasantly succeed the struggle with arms and the bloody scenes at 
Wounded Knee. 3 


We are glad to say that a generous friend has provided the money for 
the bell for the mission in Alaska, and another one has pledged the amount 
for the flag. The one donor will ring out the sound calling the people to 
the house of God, and the other will float the stars and stripes of the 
nation, on the very verge of the nation’s territory. Who will furnish the 
other less conspicuous but equally needed articles—the tent, costing 
$24.00; the camp stove for $8.00 ; the two wood stoves for $10.50 each ; 
the fire extinguisher, and the medicine-chest worth $50.00 ? 


In a recent number of Zhe /ndependent, Mr. F. W. Blackburn writes a 
carefully-worded article, giving “ A ReviEw oF THE Sioux TROUBLE,” 
We append two brief extracts, which are worthy of consideration. 


It cost the lives of 200 Indians, 40 soldiers, 2 officers, 1 civilian; $2,000,000 for 
transportations and subsistence of troops; $200,000 for property destroyed on the 
reservation ; $2,000 for transportation and incidental expenses of two delegations to 
Washington; the time of 10,000 Indians for three months; the demoralization of the 
schools of four agencies; the official head of an Indian Agent; the reputation of a 
military officer; and the disgrace of a proud regiment, 


\ 


* * * 


A good deal of enthusiasm has grown up over the scheme of enlisting Indians as 
army scouts. Already several companies have been organized, and the officers placed 
in command of them are persevering, energetic, and intelligent young men. It is de- 
moralizing to the Indian work, however, for the turbulent, lazy fellows do not take 
kindly to military discipline. The best Indians on the reservations are enlisting, aban- 
doning the police force, various employments, their little homes, and even their fam- 
ilies. It takes away from the Indian communities the enterprising, progressive, work- 
ing people, and leaves the weaker ones and those who antagonize civilization to mold 
sentiment. 
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NOTES FROM NEW ENGLAND. 
Mission Fields Revisited. 


BY DISTRICT SECRETARY C, J, RYDER, BOSTON, MASS. 


From sitting in the shade to keep cool and looking out upon the orange 
orchards with their beautiful, green, waxy leaves and rich, yellow fruit, to 
facing a New England blizzard and crowding close to the fire to keep warm, 
is a considerable change. But the different conditions of the weather are 
no more marked than the different conditions of life. A trip of five weeks 
just closed impresses this difference upon my mind more than ever before, 

There is not, of course, uniformity of conditions in the different South- 


ern States. But, taken as a whole, the South is fairly homogeneous. And 


so is the North. I have never been so painfully impressed with the intel- 
lectual poverty of the white people of the South, as I was upon this last trip, 
The Zimes Democrat, of New Orleans, stated that in forty out of fifty-nine 
parishes in Louisiana, there was a majority of voters who could not read 
their ballots, and that in seven parishes the majority of white voters could 
not read. And the condition was even worse than this according to the 
statistics furnished by the writer, for there had been an increase of illiteracy 
during the period covered by the statistics, and a decrease in the amount 
of tax for public schools. The illiteracy so far as the white race is con- 
sidered is among the “poor whites.” But, who are the poor whites ? 
Simply American citizens; a part of the total of the white people of the 
South, from substantially the same ancestry, with no line of race cleavage ! 

Every one who read the article on the “ Georgia Crackers,” in the Feb- 
ruary Century, must have been impressed with the terrible condition of a 
large number of the white people in the South. 

Looking out of the car windows in almost every town and village 
through which we passed, I saw the faces which furnished types for the 
article in the Century. Slavery of the blacks and practical serfdom of the 
poorer whites have brought about this terrible condition of so large a per- 
centage of the whites in the South. 

In studying the Negro problem and seeking to discover some satisfac- 
tory solution of it, the condition of the whites must greatly embarrass any 
one. As Christians and patriots, this phase of the Southern problem must 
alarm us. In the Century article above referred to, the writer tells of a 
mill in which there were fifty-eight women laboring. Their signatures were 
required, and it was found that fifty six of them could not write. They 
were all white women. Two of the fifty-eight could write. They were 
Negroes, not admitted to labor as operatives in the mill, but holding the 
menial position of floor-sweepers. And the pitiful thing is, that it is almost 
impossible to reach these degraded white people of the South. It is such a 
tremendous distance between the intelligent, cultivated Southern white 


people and the ignorant multitudes ! 
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But the work among the colored people is certainly very encouraging. 
On my recent trip, I visited seventeen schools and churches, in ten States, 


Almost without exception, the work gave evidence of grand development. | 


Howard University, under the management of Pres. Rankin, is doing 
excellent work. A theological class of thirty pupils, as bright as you 
would find in the average theological seminary, gave evidence of careful] 
preparation and conscientious work. The other classes were equally 
satisfactory. Prof. Ewell has recently taken up his work with much 
enthusiasm. He left a large place, which he had well filled in New Eng- 
land, but he is destined to fill a larger place in this noble institution. 

Beaufort, N. C., presents a different type of work for the colored people, 


but onejjust as essential and more generally needed. I could hardly believe - 


that it was the same school that I used to visit when Field Superintendent, 
so great was the change and so splendid the improvement. A dear old col- 
ored brother had seen in print that there was an efficient “ corps of teachers ” 
at Washburn Institute. These teachers were present at a public gathering 
not long afterwards, and the good brother said, “‘ We will now hear from the 
able corpses from Washburn Institute.” It seemed to me that these 
“corpses”? must have been very vigorous and lively to accomplish what has 
been accomplished there during the past three years. Some Ezekiel must 
have spoken to the dry bones. 

The older schools, like Wilmington, are developing gradually, making 
more complete their course of study, and more exacting the examinations 
and conditions of advancement. 

Anniston has not yet recovered from the fire which resulted in the de- 
struction of the church. The school is carried on in a little building, former- 
ly a grocery. Charch service is held in the same building. The pastor 
and teachers here are hopeful that the current income of the A. M. A. or 
some special gift for this purpose, will make it possible to rebuild. 

* * * 

Meridian, Miss., with its crowded attendance, and hundreds turned away, 
because they could not be accommodated, the church doubling its member- 
ship within two years ; Straight University, New Orleans, developing splen- 
didly under the new President; the Daniel Hand school, just across the 
way from the University, gathering the young people from the great city, 
crowded with colored people ; Emerson Institute at Mobile ; the new school 
at Orange Park, Florida, with a hopeful future before it ; Miss Prudden’s 
work at Saluda ; the many departments of work at Knoxville, space will not 
permit me to dwell upon. _ 

My only regret was that there were with me none of the generous friends 
from New England who command a large portion of the Lord’s money, 
and who are really anxious to bestow this wealth where it is most needed, 


and where it will accomplish large results for the advancement of the 


Redeemer’s kingdom. 


SS 
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THE INDIANS. 


Indian Troubles—Effect on our Missions. 


AT SANTEE AGENCY, NEBRASKA. 
BY REY. A. L. RIGGS, D.D. 

This Indian war has brought many hindrances to our work in breaking 
up out-stations, stopping schools, and troubling the minds even of the loyal 

ndians. Our Santee Mission has felt less of this in certain ways ; but still 
our Normal Training School has suffered in the detention at home of about 
a third of those who would have been its pupils this winter ; and our San- 
tee Pilgrim Church has been specially anxious on account of the nine 
native missionaries who went from this church and were working in the 
war-disturbed districts. 

The outlook is, however, encouraging. The poor people who were de- 
luded and led into this trouble will not long resist the influences of the 
Gospel and the kindly friendship of Christian people, especially those of 
their own race. Of course the disappointed leaders are sullen and unap- 
proachable, but they cannot lead as they have done. 

The native Christians are strengthened. They have done nobly, and 
the value of their religion has been vindicated, both to themselves and to the 
heathen Indian. As one of the Indians writes : “ While the heathen Indians 
were in constant terror by day and by night, the Christian Indians slept 
quietly through the night without alarm or fear. The true character of 
Christianity has come out more clearly by reason of the manifestation of 
what was in some sense its counterfeit.” Another Indian writes: “ All 
this trouble came because the movement was not in accordance with the 
word of the great God who made the world and made Adam.” That is, 
in his mind, it was not according to the constitution of things. It means 


’ much for them to feel that it is Jehovah who rules this world—the Indian’s 


country as well as the white man’s land. 


MISSIONARY WORK AT ROSEBUD DURING THE OUTBREAK. 
BY REV. J. F. CROSS. 

For about two years the Indians on Rosebud Reservation have been 
agitated and uneasy. Various causes produced this state of affairs : sell- 
ing the land, which required many to move; changing the limits of the 
reservation, which required still more to move; a new census, which cut 
down the rations drawn by the Indians about one-third; and the constant 
opposition to progress in school, industrial, and missionary work, by the 
heathen element, were all active in producing the uneasiness, which has 
been termed an outbreak. 
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The ghost-dance united all the disaffected elements, but its influence 
was only limited and short-lived. From a missionary standpoint there 
was less to fear from the ghost dance than there is from the common, 
and almost every day heathen dances. When the United States troops 
came to Rosebud, about two thousand Indians fled to the Bad Lands. 
Those who remained were very uneasy and suspicious. The fear of the 
soldiers was widespread : to this was added a fear of violence from those 
who were in sympathy with the hostiles. They left their homes, and, gather- 
ing up their stock, they lived in tents a few miles from the agency and 
soldier’s camp, where they were safe from the hostiles, and where they 
could run away unnoticed and join the hostiles. 

While the members of our church and the communities in which we 
are carrying on missionary work were in camp, we carried on our services 
as regularly as if they had been at their homes, and thus kept the word of 
God before them. One of our church members kindly cleared out his 
tent on Sundays for our meetings, and we gathered round the sides in two 
and three rows, all facing the open fire. Thus we were enabled to do 


something. 

But all active and continuous work was at a standstill ; school work and 
the work of the woman’s society, which was just commencing, were entirely 
broken up, and the people were not in a mood for receiving religious 
instruction. Yet we felt abundantly repaid for staying at the seat of war 
under these circumstances, because we were able to quiet some of the 
suspicions and allay some of the fears and distrust, and keep our work 
moving. 

At present there is a somewhat brighter outlook. About.nine hundred 
of the Rosebud Indians have returned, and about the same number still re- 
main at Pine Ridge. But the regular order of life is restored. The 
government schools are opened, and our native teachers and preach- 
ers are at their accustomed work. Those who left their homes re- 
turned in avery pitiable condition, lean, ragged, and filthy; but what 
is. worse, they returned without any feeling of wrong-doing, There is akind 
of half defiant and surly air about them. 

The weather while all the trouble was going on was remarkably fine 
and warm, The result is that they look on their whole action as a grand 
“lark ;” and nothing has had any effect to make them fear to do the same 
thing again on the slightest pretence. They have returned after seeing a 
large part of our army, without any added fear of its power. On the 
other hand they are suspicious beyond all comprehension. To aman the 
Indians disclaimed any treachery in bringing on the fight at Wounded 
Knee. 

In looking over the whole field for the past six months, there are many 
things that are inspiring. 

First among these is the remarkable fact, that in no Indian village 
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where there has been active Christian work for any length af time, did any 
large number join the hostiles. : 

In conferring with a fellow missionary of the Episcopal church, we 
found that this statement was true in every case. In many cases the per- 
sons unfriendly to missionary work were the only ones to go. 

Again, to many of our native Christians it was a severe test, but in 
every case they came out on the right side. For example; among our 
members at Park St. Church, one man had a pass to leave Rosebud and go 
to Pine Ridge: when about half way from home he was overtaken by the 
fleeing “ghost dancers and hostiles.” They tried to have him join them, 
but he turned around and immediately came back home. One young 
woman refused to join the hostiles with her husband and stayed at home 
alone. Another family stayed at home, while the parents, brothers, 
and sisters of both husband and wife all went away. There are other 
cases as marked as these, where the native Christians remained faithful. 

The demand for fire-wood was considerable, but the Indians went to 
work at once, and soon the supply was largely beyond the demand. It 
showed conclusively that the Indian is not lazy, but will work when he can 
see anything to be derived from work. ' 

The whole period of this Indian trouble, notwithstanding it has often 
been disheartening, has been exceedingly interesting in the proofs it has 
given, that the Indian can become, under proper training, an industrious, 
trusted Christian man. 


STANDING ROCK AGENCY—SITTING BULL’S DEATH. 
BY REY. G. W. REED, FORT YATES, N. D. 
The recent trouble among the Indians, like a great storm, was for a long 


time gathering, and broke upon us with terrible fury. The storm has left 
marks of its ravages, but it has cleared the air, and its beneficial effects are 


_ becoming daily more evident. 


In this article I wish to touch briefly upon the effect of these troubles on 
our mission work here at Standing Rock. Great as was the loss of our 
beloved Little Eagle, the first deacon of our little church, who was killed 
with others as brave in attempting the arrest of Sitting Bull, yet greater 
still was the damage done our work while the storm was gathering. Our 
schools had become well-nigh deserted. Our meetings were poorly at- 
tended. 

The new Indian religion appealed to many by its large gatherings, 
the daily dances, the novelty of its teachings, the promises which it made 
to its faithful followers. It found in Sitting Bull, as one of its prophets, a 
wily leader, who was willing and eager to turn the growing interest in the 
coming Indian Messiah into an opportunity for furthering his own selfish 
plans. His camp became a rendezvous, and during the beautiful autumn 
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days the camp presented the picture of a large camp-meeting. Dancing 
and feasting have always appealed to the Indian, and crowds come to look 
on, only to be drawn in gradually as worshipers, The Saturday dance has 
always been a hindrance to our mission work. The tired dancers were 
never wakeful listeners at our Sunday services, if indeed they came at all. 
But the new religion, with its daily dance and its many novelties, drew from 
all the adjacent camps, to the injury of both school and church work. The 
worshipers were expected to dance till they fell out from sheer exhaus- 
tion, and with returning consciousness were expected to relate what they 
saw in the Spirit land. Thus they must fabricate falsehoods or confess 
that they had seen nothing. The fabrication became an easy task. 

The crisis came, hastened by the boldness of the leader of the craze. 
Sitting Bull and his lieutenants were killed while in their madness defying 
the Government. His followers were scattered like sheep. Some were 
killed at Wounded Knee, many made prisoners of war. All the well-dis- 
posed Indians, including many who had for a longer or shorter time been 
connected with the craze, came in here to the agency. Those were anxious 
days for us all. All the Grand River people were kept in here for nearly 
two months. An indescribable fearseized the people. Faint rumors came 
to them of the troubles near Pine Ridge, but as the presence of so many 
soldiers made it nearly impossible for Indians to come through the country 
_ with messages, they looked to the missionary for information. For two 
weeks of this time hundreds were camped about our chapel, and at our 
Christmas exercises and meetings the house was crowded. The cold 
weather drove them into the hills to make their camp. A large tent which 
we placed there was well filled at our daily meetings. Wenever had better 
opportunities for evangelistic work. No one wished to be known as hay- 
ing been connected with the craze. Some who never could be gotten into 
our meetings became regular attendants, 

The craze here has become a thing of the past. I can’t find a believer 
in itnow. ‘The people have returned to their homes, and there is the same 
marked interest in our work. The Sunday services are crowded. The 
men and women as well as the children are eager to learn, and the schools 
are well attended. 

The present is full of hope. It is not so easy to predict what the future 
may bring forth, there are so many factors in the problem. If those who 
fled are permitted to come back, they will help or hinder our mission work. 
If they are only beaten and still cling tenaciously to the old Dakota ways, 
and oppose as formerly everything that makes for progress, they will fight 
against the influence of the Gospel. Their present condition calls for a 
strong helper. The Indian Messiah has failed them. Will they hear with 
joy of the true Messiah ? 

Our work in Sitting Bull’s camp has been broken up. The people may 
never return to live there. The native teacher has now a more favorable 


- 
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field of work among the Blackfeet on the Missouri River, south of here. 
The loss to our church of such a man as Little Eagle is incalculable. His 
fidelity and devotion to his church and God were marked, and he was held 
in such good repute among all classes that his influence in and out of the 
church was great. In him we have lost a good worker. 

The Indians of this reservation have no serious, well grounded griev- 
ances. They have on the whole been well fed and clothed. They lack 
eonfidence in the promises and sympathv of the Government, but they have 
been taught to respectits ability to compel the Indian to keep his promises. 

Now is the time to put a stop forever to the degrading Indian dance. 
The Grand River Indians have got along withoutit for nearly three months, 


and have turned their attention to the school and church. Let this state 


of things continue and much good will result from this Indian trouble, and 
a great hindrance to mission work will be removed. This people is not to 
be born into the kingdom of God ina day. The darkness of centuries will 
oppose the penetrating rays of the Sun of Righteousness. The so-called In- 
dian Messiah has failed to bring deliverance ; there never was a better time 
to present the claims of the true Messiah who alone can save them from 
their greatest enemies—themselves and their sin. 


EVENTS AT THE OUT-STATIONS. 


BY REY. THOMAS L. RIGGS. 


The past winter has been one of trial and difficulty to much of our 
missionary field. We have suffered together with otliers engaged in efforts 
to educate and civilize the Western Sioux. 

It would be a mistake, however, to look upon the hindrances growing 
out of and accompanying immediate troubles as all or even chief of those 
we have been called to meet. The greatest hindrances came before the 
time of final upheaval. It is in the slow growth of boil or felon that great- 
est pain is felt rather than when the lancet is used. This has beenthe case 
in our work. The past two years have been full of the spirit of unrest and 
distress. Since the Indian Messiah was announced as shortly to come we 
have had more or less opposition and loss of interest to contend with, 
This opposition was scarcely felt at first, but its strength increased and the 
effect upon school and missionary effort in all districts pervaded by the 
new faith, was disastrous. Schools were deserted and families vanished as 
if wafted away by the winds, to gather with others at some convenient dance- 
center. Portions of the several reservations were for a time abandoned. 
A spirit of restlessness prevailed, and no one was in the mood to hear 
Christian truth. This is true only of heathen communities and individuals. 

Very few of our Christian Indians were carried away in the craze. I know 
of but two, and these were dependent upon relations who joined the ghost 
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dance with fiery zeal. Many were somewhat shaken up and hard put.to 
in meeting entreaty and ridicule, but they stood firm. As indicating the en- 
tire surrender of many of the people to the new faith: on the last Sunday of 
November, Communion services were held at Cherry Creek and there was 
but one man present who was not achurch member, though usually at these 
services the greater part of the congregation is heathen in belief and prac- 
tice. On this occasion their absence was the more marked because of the 
fact that within a half-mile of the mission station there were over a 
thousand people encamped, and the ghost dance had been kept up night 
after night by great crowds and with increasing fervor and fanatical zeal. 

The devotees of the new faith were not always satisfied with merely 
negative opposition. On one occasion they told the native missionary not 
to ring the bell for Sunday services, saying, “ You disapprove of our wor- 
ship ; we will stop yours.”’ 

It was a desperate effort of the heathen and savage to remain a heathen 
and a savage. He has for years seen his former faith and power 
passing away and slipping from him. Christianity and civilization have 
wrought great changes, and none of these does the heathen welcome. This, 
in a word, is the central root from which sprang recent disturbances. 

With the death of Sitting Bull there was the beginning of the end, and 
from many parts of the reservations there followed the wildest of stampedes. 
The majority left their homes and fled to their Agencies. A few sought to 
escape and join the nucleus in the Bad Lands. Our out-stations suffered 
seriously from this. At Standing Rock Agency, all three stations were un- 
settled. On the Cheyenne River Agency, but one of my seven occupied 
locations was undisturbed, and at Rosebud but one of the three stations 
continued regular work. It was atime of panic and fear. At Pine Ridge, 
matters were even worse. It was a complete breaking up of much of our 
work, 

It will be borne in mind, however, that alarge majority of the Sioux did 
not at any time engage in hostile demonstrations, This fact, and the very 
abruptness of the upheaval brought relief and the end of trouble speedily. 
The good sense and judgment of the more advanced Indians soon regained 
control, Missionary work was carried on in the camps, and as soon as the 
people returned to their homes regular work was resumed at the out-stations. 
Our efforts are appreciated more fully than before, as is evinced by in- 
creased attendance at religious services and schools, Books are eagerly 
sought after. The demand for A.B.C. books, for Bibles and hymn books 
has greatly increased. There is evident a very general interest in educa- 
tional and religious matters. Much of this increased ‘interest is doubtless 
temporary. In some cases it appears to be measured by the severity of 
treatment to which the Indians have been subjected. Interest born of fear 
is not likely to be uniform and continued, 

The outlook, nevertheless, is good on all sides. The wilder Indians. 
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have been met on their own ground, and beaten. Their gods have been 
powerless to save them from punishment. It is very true that at Rosebud 
and Pine Ridge Agency the wilder element does not acknowledge defeat, 
and pride and native conceit are marked. . This is not so much the case 
with Indians of the upper Agencies of Cheyenne River and Standing Rock. 
Nor will it long continue to be true on the lower reservations. With 


carnest and faithful effort we shall reach many who have hitherto refused 
to hear the truth. 


FORT BERTHOLD AGENCY, N. D. 


BY REY. CHAS. L., HALL. 


The Fort Berthold Mission has felt only slightly and indirectly any in- 
fluence of the recent disturbances among the Sioux of South Dakota, The 
false reports in the newspapers gave much unnecessary alarm to friends of 
the workers here, and made more work for them. 

There was more or less talk among the Indians concerning the false 
prophet, and the uprising, and the more heathen element were no doubt 
encouraged to believe in a revival of the good old times when they had 
their own way, and drew the white people about them. 

But the Indians remained loyal, notwithstanding their friendship with 
the Standing Rock Sioux, and notwithstanding their complaint against the 
Government, that the House of Representatives had not ratified their 
treaty, though the matter had been before that body for four years. 

There was no “ Ghost dance” here, though many of the people were in- 
clined to believe in the “ Messiah,” and the destruction of the dominant 
races. One chief said that their old tradition told of the destruction of the 
first race of men, because of the rebellion against their Maker, and what 
had happened might happen again. Another head of a wild band said that 
it might be, but he had never seen anyone come back from the dead, that 
if the movement had supernatural support it would succeed. 

Some of the Indian women were as much afraid of white soldiers as 
some frontier white women were of the Indians. 

The present situation is peaceful. The Government has begun to issue 
twice the amount of rations that have ever been given, and it is said will 
continue to do so till the treaty is ratified or some other agreement made, 
Our school and church work has prospered and has been undisturbed by 
any of the excitements about us. At our last Communion (January 4), we 
received five members on confession of faith in the true Messiah, and at 
the Government school the young people’s prayer-meetings are regularly 


held with interest. ; 
Our out-station work is hindered by the constant round of pleasure, 


dancing and feasting. fig 
The prospect before us is encouraging. Many are ready to listen to the 
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Gospel ; a few believe. We have all the school children wecan provide for, 
One hindrance is likely to be an unintentional pauperizing and barbarizing 
of the tribe here, by the issue of rations, without a strong guiding and 
restraining hand—guiding and inspiring to industries and restraining from 
immoral and enervating dances and loose social relations. 


S'KOKOMISH MISSION, WASHINGTON. 
FROM REV. MYRON EELLS. 

I am glad to send you the enclosed $1.50 from the Little Workers 
of this place—the S’kokomish Reservation. 

More than sixteen years ago, when I first came here, and the church 
was organized, we voted to take up a collection for benevolent and church 
purposes, once a month, on Sabbath evening, at English preaching service; 
and we kept it up until about five years ago, when the employees changed 
so under government, several coming from the Southern States, who 
had not been educated to such giving, that they would not come to 
church if a collection was taken ; and we consequently had to suspend the 
collection, or suspend services. We did the former, but those benevo- 
lently inclined still made their contributions privately. 

I found, however, that I could work with the children, and teach them 
to give ; and I was especially glad to do so, in order to educate my own 
children to the act of giving. So we organized a society called “ The 
Little Workers,” which was officered by the children ; all the members or 
visitors being expected to give five cents each at each monthly meeting, 
I simply held the position of general manager. We began with the white 
children here, but they soon brought in some Indian school children, and 
there are now about equal numbers of the children of each race. The 
membership has varied from six to fifteen ; and since July, 1886, when 
we organized, we‘have collected over twenty-eight dollars, nearly all of it 
in five-cent pieces. 

Yesterday our subject was the late Sioux war. When we read in 
regard to the causes of it, that, according to Rev. A. L. Riggs, D.D., in the 
Word Carrier, the central ones were native ugliness, opposition to civili- 
zation and Christianity, augmented by the treatment of the Indians by the 
Government, we were prepared to believe it, because we passed through a 
somewhat similiar Messiah craze eight years ago. That of these Indians 
was in a little more civilized form, as these are more civilized than Sitting 
Bull’s followers, with a little more religion in it, and without any war; 
but still a craze, with a Messiah and visions from him in it, but wholly 
anti-Bible. Accordingly, we voted to send the A. M. A. all the money 
we have now, $1.50, to help Christianize those Indians who have given 
up the war, but who need Christianity so much. We trust that it will be 
a little seed which will grow and do good, and that others will add to it, 
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ADDRESS. 


THE EARLY INDIAN MISSIONS. 
Address delivered at the Annual Meeting in Northampton, October 23, 1890. 


BY REV. J. W. HARDING. 


In learning how to civilize, educate, and Christianize the Indian, the 
early Indian missions furnish instructive object lessons. 

A distinctive missionary element belonged to the colonial settlements 
of this country, and particularly to those of New England. Dr. Palfrey 
says, “The General Court of Massachusetts was the first missionary soci- 
ety in Protestant Christendom.” As the result of the labors of such apos- 
tles to the Indians as John Eliot and the Mayhews, there were in Massa- 
chusetts in 1696 thirty Indian churches, for the most part supplied with 
active pastors, and three-fourths of the Indian population were accounted 
Christians. In 1700, thirteen missionaries, supported by government, were 
employed in the English colonies. Meanwhile, “The Society for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel in New England,” incorporated in 1649, and the “Society 
in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge,” were nobly aiding these 
missionary efforts. The first-named society, through its Boston Commission- 
ers, Governor Belcher at their head, called John Sergeant from his tutor- 
ship in Yale College, to be a missionary to the Stockbridge Indians, while 
the latter scciety employed David Brainerd, at Kaunameek, 20 miles west 
of Stockbridge, and aiterwards among the Delawares. 

The early successes and hopeful outlook of these missions, in connec- 
tion with their comparative failures in later times, suggest important reflec- 
tions, and point with serious emphasis certain questions relating to the fu- 
ture conduct of our efforts in the Indian’s behalf. 

Among these object lessons it may be best to select one, as on the 
whole, the clearest and most impressive of them all, to wit: The history of 
the Stockbridge Indians. 

They are survivors of the great Mohican nation who were once scat- 
tered over the territory between the Hudson and Connecticut rivers. The 
remnant of them still existing to the number of about 170, counting in the 
Munsees who occupy the same reservation, are located in Shawano County, 
Wisconsin. \ 

The most successful of the early attempts to Christianize the Mohicans 
was made by the Moravians under the lead of Count Zinzendorf at Shecome- 
ko, New York, on the east side of the Hudson. On an ancient tombstone 
in the Moravian cemetery at Bethlehem, Pa., is the following inscription : 
“Tn memory of Tschoop, a Mohican Indian, who in Holy Baptism, Septem- 
ber 3, 1743, received the name of John. One of the first fruits of the mission 
at Shecomeko, and a remarkable instance of the power of Divine Grace by 
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which he became a distinguished teacher among his people. He died 
in the full assurance of Faith at Bethlehem, October ro, 1768. There shall 
be one Fold and one Shepherd.” This Indian was converted by the in- 
strumentality of Christian Henry Rauch, a young Moravian missionary, 
but 22 years of age, who landed at New York July 16,1740. Meeting there 
two influential Mohicans, Tschoop and Shabash, who lived at Shecomeko, 
and with whom he could communicate in Dutch, he offered to become the 
teacher of their tribe. They were a drunken and degraded couple, and 
having at first accepted his offer and then rejected it, slunk away to their 
village. But Rauch followed them and preached Christ unto them. At 
first they mocked him, but his youthful earnestness, fearlessness, persistency, 
love and patience, at last touched their hearts. Ata missionary conference 
held five years afterwards at Bethlehem, Tschoop thus described their ex- 
perience. “Once a preacher came to us and wished to prove that there 
was a God. We said, ‘Do you think that we do not know that?” Then 
another came and wished to teach us that we must not steal, drink, and lie. 
We answered, ‘ You fool, do you think we do not know that? Teach it 
first to the people to whom you belong ; for who drink, steal and lie more 
than your own people?’ Then came Christian Henry into my hut and he 
said, ‘The Lord of heaven bids me say to you that he wishes to deliver you 
from all your misery and make you blessed; wherefore He became man and 
shed His blood for you.’ And when he had finished he lay down beside my 
tomahawk and bows and arrows, and slept as sweetly asa child. Then I 
thought what kind of a man is this? I could kill him, but he is without 
anxiety. I could not forget his words. In my sleep I dreamed of Christ, 
who shed His blood for me. Thus began the awakening among us. There- 
fore, I say, Brethren, preach Christ our Saviour, and his sufferings if you 
wish to reach the heathen heart.” 

_ The Shecomeko mission was greatly successful and spread eastward over 
into the Housatonic Valley. In one settlement, Pachgatcock, near the 
present village of Kent, Connecticut, 120 Indians were baptized. The 
good work spread to other Indian settlements along the -Housatonic. 
But by and by opposition became rife. Liquor dealers and licentious char- 
acters whose profits were in peril, banded themselves with well reputed 
“church people,” against the missionaries. They were decried as Papist, 
and French spies, (France being then at war with England) and driven out 
of Connecticut. The Assembly of New York resolved that their work must 
cease, and the Sheriff closed their chapels in December, 1744. Then began 
the dispersion of the Christian Indians. Some followed their Moravian 
teachers into Pennsylvania, and others drifted up the Housatonic into the 
Stockbridge region. Five years after their banishment from Shecomeko 
the English Parliament issued a proclamation that the Moravians should | 
not be further disturbed, but rather assisted in their work, But it was 
too late, for in New York covetous settlers had already divided the deserted 
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land and property, and although in Connecticut the work was resumed and 
not without good fruit, yet by and by, death or emigration seemed to be 
the Indians’ only alternative and in 1770 the Moravian mission was finally 
abandoned, Its only existing memorials consist of a marble monument 
erected in 1859 which marks the grave of Pastor Buettner, the last 
Moravian missionary at Shecomeko, ina field on the farm of Edward 
Hunting in Pine Plains township, Dutchess Co..New York; and a monu- 
ment erected the same year at Pachgatcock, two miles southwest of Kent, 
Ct., in memory of David Bruce and Joseph Powell, missionaries to the In- 
dians once residing there. : 

Meanwhile a mission has been started from another source. Samuel 
Hopkins, the minister of West Springfield, hears through a neighbor of his, 
Ebenezer Miller, who is conversant with the “ River Indians,” that Kon- 
kapot, their principal man, a temperate, just and upright Indian, is inclined 
to embrace the Christian religion, But he has two objections, one the loss 
of influence among his people, the other, that the conversation of the Chris- 
tians about him is worse than thatof theheathen. Mr. Hopkins visits John 
Stoddard, of Northampton, the man of all the region best versed in Indian 
affairs. He gives decided encouragement to the project of Christianizing 
these River Indians. He next confers with Rev. Dr. Stephen Williams of 
Longmeadow, one of the “redeemed captives.” At their joint instance, Rev. 
Dr. William Williams of Hatfield writes to the Commisssioners of the English 
“ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” at Boston, who at once request 
Williams and Mr. Hopkins to confer with the Indians on the Housatonic. 
Governor Belcher had just then conferred a captain’s commission on Konka- 
pot and a lieutenant’s commission on another worthy and influential Indian, 
Umpachenee. Being then on their way to Springfield to receive their com- 
missions, the two ministers meet them there, and lay before them the pro- 
ject of the mission. Captain Konkapot is quite earnest for it, and Lieut. 
Umpachenee does not oppose. They urge that the ministers should visit 
the tribe and holda council. At the close of a four-days’ council, all the 
Indians give their assent by signing a request for the mission, and the min- 
isters receive a belt of wampum in confirmation of the agreement. 

Next in order was the appointment by the Boston Commissioners of 
John Sergeant, a tutor in Yale College, as missionary. A church was formed | 
at the house of Lieutenant Umpachenee ; a school-master, Timothy Wood- 
bridge, was employed as assistant missionary. Mr. Sergeant and delegates 
from his flock are invited to Deerfield, to meet Governor Belcher and a large 
committee of the House of Representatives at an Indian council, which in- 
cludes several tribes, to ratify a treaty of friendship and peace, and to ordain 
Mr. Sergeant. The services of ordination are held in the presence of the 
Boston dignitaries and Indian delegates, several of the neighboring 
ministers, and a large congregation of the towns-people. The sermon, 
afterwards pnblished, was preached by Mr. Appleton, of Cambridge. 
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There follows in due time the incorporation of Stockbridge as an 
Indian township. It is six miles square; ample allotments are reserved for 
Mr. Sergeant and Mr. Woodbridge, and also for four other English families 
to be settled among the Indians, as helpers in civilizing and Christianizing 
them. 

But will the Indians consent to the incorporation? A council was held 
February roth, 1735, to meet a committee of the Legislature. The Indians 
assent to the conditions of the Act; but there is necessary delay for sun- 
dry negotiations with certain English and Dutch proprietors who have 
settled in the Great Meadow. When the Indians are again summoned, 
all is not ready on their part ; for designing whites have been poisoning 
their minds and prejudicing them against the Government. The subject 
being reopened before the Council, Lieutenant Umpachenee wishes to ask 
three or four questions: “ Why have they been neglected so long? What 
is the real reason that they had so suddenly been brought into such favor? 
Why were they asked so many questions about the ownership of certain 
lands and the titles to them? Why, if the Christian religion is so good, 
did so many of its professors live such wicked lives? Would their titles 
secure to their children equal proprietary rights ? Would their children be 
just as free as the white children >” 

The outcome of it all was that the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives passed an Act very much like the “ Dawes Bill” of our day, 
granting lands in severalty to the Stockbridge Indians, most carefully 
guarding their proprietary rights, and declaring that ‘* The [ndian inhabi- 
tants of Stockbridge, are, and shail be, snbjected to, and recetve the benefits of 
the laws of this government to all intents and purposes in like manner as 
others, His Mayesty’s subjects of this Province.” 

Timothy Dwight, son-in-law of Jonathan Edwards, was directed to re- 
pair at once to Stockbridge, and make the surveys and allotments to the 
Indians. They settled down upon their farms and labored industriously. 
They were at that time a temperate people. They built a church anda 
school-house, which the neighboring whites appeared to have attended 

‘with them for many years. The English language was taught in the school, 
although Mr. Sergeant preached in Indian. They built frame houses at 
their own cost and furnished them comfortably. Several English families 
of the highest respectability, from Newton, Weston, and Watertown, 
moved in among them on invitation of the Commisioners, as pattern farm- 
ers and housekeepers. They received encouraging gifts from friends in 
England, and the churches of New England. The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel presented them 4300, the first payment being in 
agricultural implements. Dr. Francis Ayscough, Chaplain to the Prince 
of Wales, gave to the church a Bible in two large folio volumes, ele- 
gantly bound and adorned with plates ; still, it is said, in the proud pos- 
session of the Stockbridges, in Wisconsin. The noble schemes of General 
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aoe at Hampton, and of Captain Pratt, of Carlisle, were antici- 
eats y Rev. Isaac Hollis, of London, nephew of Thomas Hollis, the 
patron of Harvard College. He made ample provision for a boarding- 


_ school, to train Indian boys and girls. Several boys and girls of promise 


were sent out into good families in Northampton, Longmeadow, Newing- 
ton, Conn., and elsewhere. 

In 1751 Jonathan Edwards became the pastor of the Stockbridge 
Indians. His influence over them was large and salutary. They became 
devotedly attached to him and his family. Huis preaching was not at all 
metaphysical or doctrinally severe, but very simple and catechetical. 
When he left his beloved Indian parishioners to take the Presidency of 
Princeton College, he burst into a flood of tears. His successor, John 
Sergeant, Jr., was a good man and faithful missionary, although not the 
equal of his father. The Indians valued Jonathan Edwards more highly 
than either of the Sergeants. ; 

What were the results of all this benevolent care and pains during 
the half century of their sojourn at Stockbridge? A large proportion of 
them became church members. They shared with the whites in church 
and town offices. Along with selectmen Timothy Edwards, Elisha Brown, 
and Thomas Williams, were seated John Metoxin and Captain Wa-haun- 
wum-wan-meet. Hendrick Wohponseet was constable and tything man, 


and Captain Cheeksonkum was on the committee for seating the church. 


John Metoxin was surveyor of highways, and also a deacon. John 
Aupaumat, greatly beloved, was chorister and town clerk. His father, 
Captain Hendrich Aupaumat, was not only a sachem but. an honorable 
and trusted officerin the army. In his personal appearance handsome 
and dignified, he was gifted as a speaker, remarkable for his perspicuity 
and sound sense. He.wrote a history of his people. John Konkapot, 
son of the Captain, graduated at Dartmouth College, as did also Peter 
Poquanopot and others. Another son of Captain Konkapot became a 
prosperous farmer in New York, employing several white laborers. The 
Quinney family, still represented at Shawano, in Wisconsin, have had a 
remarkable record. Joseph Quinney, elected Chief Sachem in 1777, is 
spoken of as being “a very modest, unassuming, sensible man, ’ and his 
wife is described as ‘‘a venerable, good woman.” Of Lydia Quinney, 
wife of Captain Hendrick Aupaumat, it is said; “She was a godly 
woman ; few such mothers in Israel bless our churches.” Of Catherine 
Quinney, wife of Solomon Aupaumat, “ a woman of peculiar sweetness of 
temper.” Electa Quinney married a Methodist clergyman, Daniel 
Adams, a missionary to the Oneidas. 

This is the bright side of the picture. Behold it for a moment ere it 
fades away ! Stockbridge from 1736 to 1775. The Indian township duly 
incorporated and well equipped ; a church, a common school, a boarding 


school ; the best missionaries that ever were, Jonathan Edwards and the 


! 
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- two Sergeants ; an excellent school master, Timothy Woodbridge ; sym- 
pathizing and generous friends at home and abroad ; lands in severalty ;' 
all the preliminaries of civil life finished ; the Indian property owners — 
settled down on the fertile plain, the model farmers on the overlooking “2 
hill; the social environments of the best that New England life afforded. 

Now look on the dark side of the picture. The Indians are all gone. 
Not a trace remains save the frame of an old barn that once belonged to 
their meeting house, and a cairn of rough stones to commemorate the fact 
that they once possessed the homesteads occupied by the present inhabi- 
tants, who hardly know how their titles were obtained. 

How came these Indians to go? Why this failure of such bright begin- 
nings? It is asad story. Rum had much to dowith it. One Van Valken- 
burg, who had been Captain Kankapot’s trusted interpreter, not only 
refused to sell the farm which the Captain had given him, but kept a store 
of rum to sell, and even to give away to all whom he could persuade to 
drink. When the Indians, at the suggestion of the missionaries, laid a 
penalty of £40 upon any person who should bring rum into Stockbridge 
for sale, and when the innkeepers in adjacent neighborhoods were re- 
monstrated with for selling rum to Indians, they turned the tables by 
telling them how the missionaries were depriving them of their liberties, 
were using them worse than dogs or slaves. They encouraged their old- 
time frolics, feasts and carousals, and told them that that was “the way 
to test the length of their chain.” 

‘They had also respectable white neighbors who were covetous and 
not averse to trusting the Indians so as to get them into debt. And what 
was to be done in that case but to grant them permission to sell their lands! 
Not long ago an old musty volume was exhumed: from long oblivion at 
Stockbridge, which illumines the processes by which the Indians were 
got ready for their Exodus. It is entitled “ Book of Indian Proprietors.” 
Out of a long list of recorded votes on the matter of Indian land sales, let 
two or three specimens suffice. 

“Voted and granted to Elias and Benjamin Willard, 100 acres, 
in consideration of their discharging £50 debts due to them from sun- 
dry Indian proprietors.” 

Samuel Rowley is voted 100 acres in consideration of his paying £37 
for Jacob Unkamug to liberate said Unkamug from prison. 

The surveyors of the lands to be sold receive remarkably good compen- 
sation in kind. The Indians’ doctors’ bills, and the support of impecunious 
Indians are well paid for out of the land sales. A tavern keeper has an ox 
killed, presumably by an Indian, and is voted 100 acres. There being sus- 
picion that the surveyor’s measurements of Indian lands to be sold exceed 
the just quantity, they are put under oath to be fair in the discharge of 
their trust. But the quantities of land sold continually become larger, and 
the Indians’ possessions continually become less. Only the whites have the 
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ready money for purchase, and so by degrees the Indians’ original allotments 
are gobbled up, and they plunged into bankruptcy by their more sagacious 


-heighbors, Jonathan Edwards, while he lived in Stockbridge, encountered 


bitter Opposition from certain imfluential men, because he gave his staunch 
aid to guard the interests of his Indian parishioners. : 

_ There came in also as other bad factors in the case, the frequent dis- 
turbances of war, the enlistment and dispersion of the able-bodied Indians 
as soldiers, the contaminations of the camp, its peculiar temptations to in- 
temperance, the lack of restraints common to orderly society. Is it any 
wonder that with all these things against them, the Stockbridge tribe were 
glad to avail themselves of the friendly offer by the Oneidas of a share in 
their reservation in Central New York? ‘ 

To follow them in the details of their successive uprootings and migra- 
tions from New Stockbridge in Madison County, N. Y., to Fox River, near 
Green Bay, on the west side of Lake Michigan, and from Fox River to the 
east side of Lake Winnebago, and thence to their present location in Shaw- 
ano County, Wisconsin, would be the same sad story continued, with 
variations comparatively unimportant as related to our present purpose. 

And yet with all that the Stockbridge Indians have suffered, there stands 
out in the history of the remnant that survive, poor, feeble and distracted 
as they are, conspicuous evidence of the lasting benefits received from their 
contact with the Christian people of Stockbridge. Said one of their 
missionaries thirty years ago ; ‘“‘I have been well acquainted with the early 
settlements of the whites in Wisconsin, and yet never knew a people who in’ 
their early settlements manifested such attachment to the institutions of 
religion. The Sabbath was universally kept sacred ; intoxicating liquors 
were prohibited from being bought upon their lands ; the women had started 


meetings for prayer, besides the. Maternal Association, anda meeting for 


improvement in sewing and dressmaking ; fast and thanksgiving days were 
always observed as in New England. The men lived upon their farms 


and regraded hunting and fishing as uncertain employment; the Word of — 


God was studied much and with reverence. Every family could read it. 
Great respect was paid to their religious teachers.” 

About three years ago an appeal came from the Stockbridge tribe to the 
‘American Missionary Association. One of its officers went to visit them. 
He found at that time many of their Indian neighbors on the Menomonee 
reservation in their blankets. Passing over'to the Stockbridge, he found 
them in houses, constructed and furnished after the fashion of New England 
homes. They had a conference with him which was opened with prayer. 
Then they recounted their long suffering history since their fathers left the 
Berkshire Hills. For seventeen years there had lived no white missionary | 
among them. And yet their church formed in 1734, had never lost its organ- 
ization. There never had passed asingle Sabbath without a religious service, 
nor a single week without a devotional. meeting. Their earnest request 
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was, “Send us amissionary. We will build him a house better than any 
on this reservation.” They were asked: “ Do you want a young man or an 
_ old man?” They replied, “We are living here alone all out of the world. 
Occasionally we hear something of the discussions that are going on in the 
religidus world beyond us. If you send us a young man, we do not know 
but he will tell us things we have not believed before, and we may not be 
inclined to believe them now; but if you will send us a middle-aged or 
an older man, we will trust him.” Being asked how they had conducted 
their Sabbath services, they showed a book of sermons that they had read 
through seven times for want of a fresh one. 

The Stockbridges were at the time under the nominal care of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, to which application was made for a 
transfer of the mission to the American Missionary Association, but the 
Board declined and afterwards provided for them an excellent missionary. 

What are the practical lessons to be emphasized by the lights and 
shadows of this history of commingled success and failure, byt more 
fraught with warning and reproof than it is with inspiration ? 


I. That the Indian, especially when taken at his youth-time and in 
this pliable age, is abundantly capable of becoming a worthy and useful cit- 
izen, not an American Indian, but an Indian American. As the experience 
of the Stockbridge township proves, he is capable of being completely in- 
corporated into our body politic, and of holding his own honorable place 
among selectmen, assessors, surveyors, deacons, captains, or anywhere else. 
in church or state. 


II. That his tribal isolation on government reservations, with the contin- 
gent liabilities of being at any time uprooted, and the surety of being kept 
in swaddling clothes and pauperized through the lack of manly incentive, is 
also ruinous. 


III. That in his present critical position, the public sentiment of the 
American people should in every possible way be aroused and focused 
upon the government to press upon our legislators and executive their im- 
perative and vigilant responsibility of instructing, protecting, assisting and 
encouraging the Indian as his weakness and ignorance demand, and as all 
noble considerations oblige, in order that he shall make the best of himself 
and his children, and the best use alsoof the money and the lands which are 
not the white man’s gift, but rightfully his own. ; 

IV. That the only sure and lasting hope for him: is in his permanent con- 
tact with a truly Christian civilization, whose representatives, as preachers, 
teachers, and neighbors, shall touch his life at all points, as the Sergeants, 
and Jonathan Edwards, and his Christian neighbors of Stockbridge touched 
him, when virtue went out of them into his life, and would have blessed him 
and his children and children’s children even to this day, had not covetous- 
ness uprooted him, and a selfish greed trampled him under foot unceasingly. 
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HOW THE INDIAN BOYS DEBATE. 
Sometimes the little boys at the Boys’ Cottage have debates. One Sat- 


urday night Miss Dawson and Miss Williams were the judges. The ques- 


tion was, ‘“‘ Which is best, the train or the steamboat ?” Thomas Rouillard 
and Stephen Jones were the leaders on the steamboat side, and Charley 
Heart and Harry Frazier for the train side. 

Stephen Jones :—‘‘I think the steamboat is best. The train is bad, 
cannot go across the ocean. If we do not have steamboat we cannot get 
coffee and sugar, and other useful things. Miss Williams cannot talk to 
us about China if there is no steamboat to bring her over.” 

Charley Heart :—“I think the train is best. Thesteamboat she cannot 
go fast and she cannot go all over the land, but just where there is river. 
And sometimes they get drowned in the steamboat, and the boys cannot 
come to school here if there is no train.” 

Thomas Rouillard :—“I think steamboat is best. I think the boys 
on the train side all asleep, and just now they tell us their dream about 
train. Wake up, boys on the train side! Talk right! Lots of boys can 
come to school without the train, the Santee Agency boys, and the Yank- 


ton Agency boys, and if there was no steamboats the boys cannot come 


across the river. Sometimes the train breaks and killed lots of man then. 
The steamboat can go all over the ocean, the train just in United States 
American. Now what can you say on train side?” 

Harry Frazier :—I think you boys on steamboat tell your dreams. If 
we don’t have train Miss Dawson she cannot come to us from Hampton. 
Miss Williams cannot get here in the steamboat all the way. She just can 
come to the shore and cannot go anywhere. The steamboat always kills 
lots of people, but the train he never kill people only sometimes he kill 
people. T homas Rouillard he want to go to Genoa; he cannot go on 
the steamboat ; he have to go on the train. He say the boy cannot come 
e river if there is no steamboat. Sometimes men have rubber 
clothes and can swim across the river, and sometimes they always make a 

i hey can come across.” 

Beton: ana -—“T think Harry Frazier he drunk. He drink too 
much whiskey so he cannot talk right. If they don’t have any train they 
can goin buggy. Long time ago they use horses. yavery city they change 
the horses, so they can go way off. If they don't have any train Miss 
Dawson can come to teach us. She can come ina buggy. I can go 
to Genoa school with buggy, if they don’t have any mai If they don’t 
have any steamboat you can’t get any tea from China. 

Aleck Rouillard :—“ The train can go anywhere on theland. It can go 
through rock and mountain, but the steamboat can not go In little creek, 


only where there is big river.” 
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Each speech received applause from the side to which the speaker be- 
longed. Samson Bear was an exception. He sat on the side of the room 
taken by the train party, but he applauded every speech hard. 

They were quite disappointed because the judges did not decide the © 
question. They were afraid they could not be fair in their decisions be- 
cause of the personal arguments used. 


BUREAU OF WOMAN’S WORK. 


MISS D. E. EMERSON, SECRETARY, 


INDIAN TROUBLES AT GRAND RIVER. 
BY MISS M. OC. COLLINS. 


We hope that the Indian troubles are over for the present and that no 
lasting harm has been done our work among the Dakotas. The three 
winter months and the month of March I always consider our best working 
months in the day schools. We have therefore lost by the trouble our 
winter, so far as school work -is concerned. Our Indians who are in the 
schools and regular attendants at church had begun to farm and had 
gathered about them stock and fowls. They have been away from their 
homes the greater part of the winter and their stock has been left uncared 
for and they have lost much by the war, although in no way to blame. 
The Christians have suffered in many ways equally with the guilty, and this 
is very hard and very discouraging. We shall have uphill work for some 
time to come to induce the Indians to try again to plant fields and to’ 
gather property about them. They are as yet children in this respect. We 
shall need to be on hand and encourage and help them all we can. The 
losses will be felt for some time. 

I receive letters from our people saying that the meetings are all well — 
attended. Never was so much interest shown in the church work as at 
present. Little Eagle’s life and death are now bringing forth good . 
fruit. The Indian native admires bravery, and so even his enemies feel that 
Little Eagle’s Christianity only made him the more courageous. 

The war divided the Indians. Now there are two parties, which is a 
good thing. The progressive Indians, whether Christian or not, will stand 
together and will oppose the wilder element. The hostiles will learn to 
believe the missionaries and teachers, for the result was just what we told 
them it would be if they did not obey the laws of the Government. A 
- number of them promised me last fall that if what I said in regard to the 
coming Messiah proved true, they and their families would all attend 
school and church. I believe they will keep their word, For the future I 
feel hopeful. 

I see as I sit dreamily thinking of home, a little log building 
at the old home of Sitting Bull—a little floorless, roofless house. We were 
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happy when we knew that even that was ours and that soon we should be 


able to rebuild, and open a school and prayer meetings. We had tried 
long for even this. It came too late. I remember the beautiful days 
when all in that village was peace and sunshine. I can see the busy men 
in the hay field, the women drying the wild plums, and ‘the children and. 
dogs playing on the prairie. I see the old man with bowed form working 
away at a stone hammer—and some old woman carrying little fagots for 
the fire to make the kettle boil. All is peace and quiet. 

OQ may we not be able now to enter the field well prepared to sow and 
toreap? May we not say to our poor people “ God is at hand !” 
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WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Co-OPERATING WITH THE AMERICAN Missionary ASSOOIATION. 


MAINE. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Woman’s AID TO A. M. A. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION, 
Chairman of Committee—Mrs. C. A. Woodbury, | president—Mrs. W. H. Osterhaut, Ridgway. 
Woodfords, Me. | Secretary—Mrs. C. F. Yennee, Ridgway. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Treasurer—Mrs. T. W. Jones, 218 So. 87th” St., 
FEMALE CENT INSTITUTION AND HOME Misstonary) Philadelphia. 
UNION. ser OHIO. 
President—Mrs. Joseph B. Walker, Concord. WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY UNION. 


Secretary—Mrs. John T. Perry, Exeter. 


Treasurer—Miss Annie A. McFarland, Concord. President—Mrs. J. G. W. Cowles, *417 Sibley St., 
Cleveland. 
VERMONT. Secretary—Mrs. Flora K. Regal, Oberlin. 
WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY UNION. Treasurer—Mrs. F. L. Fairchild, Box 932, Mt. 
President—Mrs, A. B. Swift,-167 King St., Bur- Vernon, Ohio. 
INDIANA. 
lington. ‘ 
Secretary—Mrs. M. K. Paine, Windsor. WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
— : . P. Fairbanks, St. Johns- 
Poney, ca bas Ang President—Mrs. W. A. Bell, Indianapolis. 


MASS. AND 8. I. Secretary—Mrs. W. E. Mossman, Fort Wayne. 


a “aArp— 4 
*Wo +3 HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. Treasurer—Mrs. D. T. Brown, Michigan City. 


President—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Cam- ILLINOIS. 
bridge, Mass. ; 
Secretary—Miss Nathalie Lord,32 Congregational 


House, Boston. , 
‘Treasurer—Miss Sarah K. Burgess, 32 Congrega- 


tional House, Boston. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Isaac Claflin, Lombard. 
Secretary—Mrs. C. H. Taintor, 151 Washington 

St., Chicago. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. E. Maltby, Champaign. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION. IOWA. 
President—Mrs. Jacob A. Biddle, 35 West Street, Woman's Home MissfonaRy UNION. 
South Norwalk. : 
Secretary—Miss Ellen R, Camp, New Britain. President—Mrs. T. O. Douglass, Grinnell. 


Treasurer—Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 19 Spring St., Secretary—Miss Ella E. Marsh, Box 232, Grinnell. 
Treasurer—Mrs, M. J. Nichoson, 1513 Main St., 


Hartford. 
, NEW YORK. Dubuque. 
Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY UNION. MICHIGAN. 
President—Mrs. Wm. Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave., WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


Brooklyn. 


_ Secretary—Mrs. Wm. Spalding, 6 Salmon Block, President—Mrs, George M. Lane, 47 Miami Ave., 


Syracuse. ( Detroit. 
Treasurer—Mrs. L. H. Cobb, 59 Bible House, New |Secretary—Mrs. Leroy Warren, Olivet. 
York City. F 'Treasurer—Mrs, E. F. Grabill, Greenville. 
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WISCONSIN. 
WoMAN’S HOME Missionary UNION. 
President—Mrs. H. A. Miner, Madison. 


Secretary—Mrs. A. A. Jackson, Janesville. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. M. Blackman, Whitewater. 


MINNESOTA. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Miss Katherine W. Nichols, 230 East 
Ninth Street, St. Paul. 
Secretary—Miss Katherine T, Plant, 2651 Port- 
land Avenue, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—Mrs, M. W. Skinner, Northfield. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


WoOMAN’S HOME Missionary SOcIETy. 
President—Mrs. A. J. Pike, Dwight. 
Secretary—Mrs. Silas Daggett, Harwood. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 

/ 
SOUTH DOKOTA. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. A. H. Robbins, Bowdle. 
Secretary—Miss Ida E. Willcutt, Willow Lake. 
Treasurer—Mrs, A.A. Clark, Lake Preston. 


NEBRASKA. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs.'T. H. Leavitt, 837 So. 13th Street, 
Lincoln. : 
Secretary—Mrs. E. S. Smith, Beatrice. 
Treasurer—Mrs. D. B. Perry, Crete. 


MONTANA. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


' President—Mrs F. D. Kelsey, Helena. 
Secretary—Mrs, W. 8. Bell, Helena. 
Treasurer—Mrs. 8. A. Wallace, Billings. 


MISSOURI. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. A. W. Benedict, 3841 Delmar 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. H. Bradbury, 3855 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, 

Treasurer—Mrs, A. E. Cook, 4145 Bell Avenue, 
8t.* Louis. 


KANSAS. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY Soorery, 


President—Mrs, F, J. Storrs, Topeka. 
Secretary—Mrs.George L. Epps, Topeka. 
, Treasurer—Mrs. J, G. Dougherty ‘Ottawa. 


OREGON. 


WoMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY.,UNION. | 


President—Mrs, John Summerville, 275 Wash- 
“ington St., Portland. 

Secretary—Mrs. O. W. Lucas, Oregon‘City. 

‘Treasurer—Mrs. T. E. Clapp, 323 West Park St., 
Portland. 


WASHINGTON. 
WOMAN'S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


President—Mrs. W. E. Dawson, Seattle. 
Secretary—Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh, Walla Walla. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. R. Abrams, Ellensburg. 


CALIFORNIA. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President—Mrs. H. L. Merritt, 686 34th Street, 
Oakland. 

Secretary—Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 2ist St., 
Oakland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Havens, 1329 Harrison St., 
Oakland, 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple St., 
Los Angeles. 

Secretary—Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Pasadena. 

Treasurer—Mrs. H. W. Mills, 327 So. Olive St., 
Los Angeles, 


COLORADO AND WYOMING. 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. J. W. Pickett, White Water, 
Colorado. 

Secretary—Miss Mary L. Martin, 106 Platte Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8. A. Sawyer, Boulder,Colorado, 

Treasurer—Mrs. W. L. Whipple, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


_ LOUISIANA. 
WoMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. R. C. Hitchcock, New Orleans. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Fyfe, 490 Canal St., New 
Orleans. , 


Treasurer—Mrs. C. S. Shattuck, Hammond. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
WOMAN’S }MISSIONARY ‘UNION. 


President—Miss Sarah Dickey, Clinton. 
Secretary—Miss Alice Flagg, Tougaloo. 
Treasurer—Miss Mary Gibson, Tougaloo, 


ALABAMA. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION, 


President—Mrs, H. W. Andrews, Talladega. 

Secretary—Miss 8. S. Evans, 2519 Third Ave., 
Birmingham. 

Treasurer—Miss M. K. Lunt, Selma. 


FLORIDA. 
Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. 8. F. Gale, Jacksonville. 
Secretary—Mrs, Nathan Barrows, Winter Park, 
Treasurer—Mrs. L, C. Partridge, Longwood. 
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TENNESSEE AND ARKANSAS. Secretary—Miss A. E. Farrington, Raleigh. 
WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION OF THE CENTRAL Treasurer—Mrs. G. §. Smith, Raleigh. 
SouTH ASSOCIATION. 


TEXAS. 
President—Mrs. HE, M. Cravath, Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. §. Bennett, Nashville. WoMAN’s HoME Misstonary UNION. 
Treasurer—Mrs. G. S. Pope, Grand View, Tenn. President—Mrs. S. C. Acheson, 149 W. Woodard 
St., Denison. 
NORTH CAROLINA. . 
re = ea a Secretary—Mrs. Mary A. McCoy, 122 No. Har- 
; SSIONARY UNION. wood St., Dallas. 

President—Miss M. E. Wilcox, Beaufort. Treasurer—Mrs. C. I, Scofield, Dallas. 


*For the purpose of exact information,we note that while the W. H. M. A. appears in this list as 

a State body for Mass. and R. 1., it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. . 
- We would suggest to all ladies connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary Unions, that 
funds for the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the treasurers of the Union. 


Care, however, should be taken to designate the money as for the American Missionary Association, 
sincefundesignated funds will not reach us. 
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THE DANIEL HAND FUND, 
For the Education of Colored People. 


FROM 
Mr. DANIEL HAND, GUILFORD, CONN. 
Income for February, 1891.......-..eeseessecerccoccscatnerccccccrrrerensccrscessreess es sees eo S4s1 tend 


Incomejpreviously acknowledged.......++-++ssersseersesesecsesereecreetecss sce eee sees eee 20,947.35 
Motal, ....2..c2esceee seen socked Beebe ceetsa ceinvewialnarsis $25,144.70 
EB, $132.80. Center Harbor. Cong. Ch........-.--+-+» 4 00 

Ae se Claremont. Sab. Sch., Cong. Ch., bal. to 

Andover. Cong. Ch., Bbl. C., 1.90, for const. Miss HLLEN PUTNAM L.M.........- 

Freight, for Selma, Ald.....+++++++++47- + 190|CGoncord. First Cong. Ch., and Soc., to 
Augusta. Joel Spalding, to const. MRS. const. GEORGE §. LITTLE, ANNE 

J. 3. WILLIAMSON L. M.....+-.----+ aeaeH aa 3000! A. KimpaLL and OLIVER W. CROWELL 
Augusta. Miss S. W. Waldrom, Pke. Ti Mis, So) ekceus co ctena ope esedense .. 90 00 

Work, for, Selma, Ald.....+++-+<steeres+ 5 Concord. South Cong. Ch., Hon. Cc. RB. 
Brunswick. Cong. Ch., Box and one and Morrison’s 8. 8. Class, for Wilmington, 

a half Bbls. C., for Selma, Ald....-..-..-» Wa Ce emean skeme nee ewaeee as PSE oper 10 00 
Falmouth. First Cong. Ch., Bpl. C., 1.50, Epping. Ladies of Cong. Ch., by Miss 

for Freight, for Selma, Ald...+-.-++-. ++ 150| H. L. Fitts, One and a half Bois. C., 
Farmington. Miss Julia Brown, Pkg. for Wilmington, N. C...--+-+-- irae sine 

Work, for Selma, Ald...-+++++- testers Hixeter. ‘“*A Friend,” for Mountain Work. 18 00 
Hampden. Cong. Ch.....----++sersrr tee 4 65| Pitzwilliam. Horace Cooledge........-... _2 00 
Lewiston. Pine St. Cong. Ch.. .eee-- 8800) Gilsum. Cong. Ch...... Se seep ees wo 2150 
Limerick. Cong. Ch. and Soc........---- 1000\Keene. Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch. 120 to 
Madison. “*Priend,” for Macon GOinwwc ce 18 00 const. MRS. PRISCILLA B. JANES, FRANK 
New Gloucester. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., ‘A.RvGG and WILLIAM P. CARLTON L.M’s. 

for Student Aid, Talladega O....-. «+++ 5 10 00} Second Cong. Ch. 13.08....------ oie occ 1) 188708 
New Gloucester. Cong. Ch., Bbl. C., 2 Manchester. First Cong. Ch. and Soc., 

for Freight, for Selma, Alde..sseeessseees 200| te const. DR. C. W. DOWNING and Mrs. 
Phippsburg. Cong. CD... +: ~-.-- 2-00-50: « 400| H. A. GAGH L.M’S........-+ Ee Tt 44 
Portland. ‘A Friend,” for Mountain Manchester. First Cong. Ch., for Bible 

Work......+.- wong on ic orn ori 1 00 aS Fisk Wie ae Stee sdgtessag as 1 46 

Mills. ashburn emo: ashua. grim Cong. Bs : 
Sed Ob: <..: ee a rob acio ook ee 4 00) “ Briend” 54c. for Bible Sch., Fisk U.... 124 62 
Skowhegan. Cong. Ch., 2 Bbl’s 1 Box C., \Nashua. Pilgrim Ch., Mrs. Aaron King, 

For Selma, Ald «+++ evrvrscn eravererse es to const. Miss ANNA L. Kine L.M., for 
Vassalboro. Adams Memorial Ch......-. 7 00| Mountain Work......0.00+++--20+ eee .. 8000 
West Falmouth. S.S. Class, by Miss L. Nashua. Y. P. 8. CO. BE. of First Cong. 

H. Hall, for Indian M....-- AYN ace 75| Ch., for Ridont AM Charleston, S.C... f te 
f GU, sue wervecicaescs.s 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $759.77 esata Coleg Ol. a? ese es Vereees S22. 10-66 
“6 ” ich for Rindge. Sewing Circle, by Mrs. J. L. 
Armmerst, LF.B.” (30 of Walch “7” sno oo| Morzil, 8 Bbls, Bedding, Protent pelt, 
ies’ Charitable Ass’n, b or Saluda, N. Cu... -sevessrecsceccesonens 

eee nea Box C. Val. 38,33 ee Rochester. Cong. Ch. and Soc.......+..+- 35 00 
re Freight, for Saluda, N. C....e+se2+2s South Newmarket. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 
athe Oriss Mary A. George....------- 5 00 by Miss H. L. Fitts, 2 Bbls. ©. for Wilm- 
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AMON WNC ne dctieaucteyina ei nadie 25; Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., 11.56; Miss Clara 
Sean. Cong. Ch...... coher = ani 601; Dwight, 5, for All Healing, N. C..... 41.56 
pad eA TE PLOT. ene ante ea oo 5 00; Andover. Miss L. Merrill, for Mobile, Ala. 5 00 

Arlington Heights. Mrs. E. M. Juchan.... 100 
VERMONT, $438.55. Ashby. Ortho. Cong. Ch Pat aay sets - 38073 
Ashburnham. Marshall Wetherbee..... 2 00 
Barnet. Alexander Holmes............. 2000 Attleboro Falls. Central Cong. Ch..... - 800 
Brownington. Mrs. 8. 8. Tinkham....... “5 00) Ballardvale. Y.P.S. C. E., Bbl. C., fo 
Cambridge. Second Cong. Ch., for Tou- MOON IA a wactleck «cc cachet eeatawaatoee i 

GO100 UO. .ever dese .ese teetescvececescces - 8%5/Bedford: Cong. Ch........ oa kieg seer sawee ETOTDO! 
Castleton. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., 10 for Boston. Concert, Tremont Temple 
Santee Indian Sch., 13.80 for Mountain for Bible Sch., Fisk U... 302 00 

WOPK 300 cones sacines sa5 sod dei onedabsnac ath 23 80 J. A. Brown, for Pleasant 
Hartford. Cong. Ch., J. G. Stimson, FIG Terie eae eee - 200 00 

OMOEA gain ewe ns tiacnk veo ee densemecs ects se | 25000 Shawmut Cong Ch., for 
Middlebury. Mrs. CrLarissa'S. BURDITT Bible Sch., Fisk U. and 

to const. herself L.M...... 0. .0..2e cee ee 40 00 ‘toconst. HENRY WIL- 

‘Middlebury. Ladies, for Freight to Me- LIAMS and MRS. HAR~ 

Intosh, Ga 1 25 RIET NEWELL WIL- 

Milton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 06 ETAMS" L. Mor: . eels 109 10 
Newfane. Y. P. 8. C. E., for Mountain W. H. M. Ass'n, Old 

WOrkh Sees eicck ere Raves Taigthee what’ : 4 50 South Ch., for Pleasant 
New Haven. “A Friend.”................ 50 00 Hill Academy, Tenn... 100 00 
North Concord. Mrs. Alice L, Ray...... ‘ 2 00 Y. P.S.C. E., Park St. 

@range Co. “ Friend.”............. mass 1 00 Ch., for Indian Sch'p... 50 00 
Queechee. “Light Bearers” Cong. Ch.. Cong. Club for Buble Sch. 

Fors Sherwood, Penns 20.610. 5<c eon. ee 7 00 Fisk. Ue 2 eee 50 00 
Randolph. Cong. Ch.,7 and Sab. Sch. 5. 12 00 Mrs. Henry B: Hooker .. 25 00 
Richford. W. A: Graham................ 1 50 Cong. Pub. Soc., 8. 8S. 
Rupert. “A Friend,” Cong. Ch... 8s 99 Papers and 12 copies 
Rutland. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., by F. A. Cong. Hand Book for 

Field, Treas., for Student Aid, Fisk 7... 25 00 Blowing Rock, N. C..... 
Shoreham. Miss Tottingham’s §. ‘S, Old South Ch.. Box Bed- 

Class, for Fort Berthold Indian M........ 9 40 ding, for Pleasant Hill 
Strafford. Cong. Ch. 20; Y. P. S. C. E., TON. 20002. vanes ees 

Thank Offering, 5; (5 of which for Me, Dorchester. Village Ch. and 

Intosh, GOV ER aos sare cia ae = 25 00 Sab. Sch., for Selma, 

Townshend. Cong. Ch. and Soc.......... 22 18 tia. s ht eee Me Aa 30 20 
West Hartford. Cong. Ch................. 10 00 Go Forth Mission Band 
Windsor. Cong. Ch. and Soc., bal. to in Second Cong. Ch., 
const. REV. SANFORD S. Martyn L.M 9 00 for Indian and Freed- 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Vt., men’s Work..... sie seaie » 600 
by Mrs. William P. Fairbanks, Treas. Harvard Ch., Bbl. ©., 1, 
Jor Woman’s Work: Sor Freight, Mrs. M. L. 
Barton. W.H.M.S........ 2 00 Houston, Pkg. Work, 
Hast Berkshire. Intermedi- For Selma, Ala......... 1 00 
ate S. S. Class............. 2 80 West Roxbury. Bbl. C., for 
Quechee. Cong. 8. S........ 6 57 Tougaloo, Miss.,........ 
Quechee. Miss Mary Gates. 2 90 Fee EHD 
Rutland. W.H.M.S........ 25 00 Charlestown. Mrs. E. H. Flint, Box 
Saint Albans. W.H.M.S... 1000 Christmas Gifts, for Tougaloo, Miss.... 
Waterville. Ladies’ Aux... 8 54 Brighton. Y. P.S. C. E., of Cong. Ch., for 
West Charleston. Ladies’ Mountain Student Aid .............. 2... 25 00 
ASU sree eon ame Ss 00 Brimfield. Ladies’ Benev. Soc., Bbl. C., 
Windsor. W. H.M.S........ 2000 Freight paid, for Tougaloo, Miss......... 
Windsor. Mrs.Abbie Butler, 2 75 Brockton. Mrs. Thomas G Perkins, for 
——-—— 87 (66 ene ee esters diate sabe ee 1 00 
rookline. Charles H. Rutan, for Student 
CLOTHING ETC., RECEIVED AT McINTOSH, GA., Aid,Pleasant Hill Academy, “oe st SRT GOTO 
FROM LADIES OF VERMONT, Cambridgeport. “A Friend” in Pros- 

e. Bei ight... , ° peciibt Cong. Chi ics: tee ercda cena 25 00 
poe SHENG peer eee ie I Ns 00 | Conasset. Sab. Sch. Second Cong. Ch.... 5 74 
Barton Landing. Bbl................... Cohasset. Y. P.S C, E., by 0. H. Howe, 

Berlin VBbl andsBox \isceis cc cece lan M.D., for Mountain Work.........0....00. 700 
Brandon. Bbl., 1.25 for Freight....... 1 95|Dalton. Mrs. J. B. Crane, 100.; Cong. Ch., 
Burlington. BOX Me ceasice ta stieteer ne ae SP BGinasek eae. seme c ran euee fete wet ease ees 189 66. 
Cambridge, Bbl.,2 for Freight......... =|, 2100 ae Zenas Crane, for Grand View, 100 00 
Castleton. ' Bbl..........6.0..ceccece Se ey cee Fete oe ai sate sean ee, aye ioe ; 
Charlotte. Bbl,2 for Freight..... 2 09|Dedham. First Cong. Ch., for Bible Sch., 
Jeffersonville. DW Ties cones 3s en ke 31 78 
Manchester, 1 95|Hast Douglas. Second. Cong. Ch. and 
McIndoes Falls. B BOC eictesc seco snce ne shevn, Wa ba deere mm 30 00 
Middlebury. Half Bbl...........02 777, Hssex. Cong. Ch. and Soc................ 50 00. 
Milton. Bbl....... a! Easton. Sab. Sch. Evan. Cong. Ch. (26.92 
Richmond. B 200| Of which from W.H. Andrews’ Class, for 
Rutland. Bpl Student Aid, Fisk U.).........00.0...0..- 57 03 
St. Johnsbury. Box... Fall River. Central 

Springefield. Bbl which from ‘ Rober 

orgennes. Bbl., 2, for Freight...... 20 WT 58 

Waitsfield. Bpl. C., 2 for Freight 2 00 10 00 

MASSACHUSETTS, $14,627.13 é 45 00 

Amherst. G. 8. Dickerman, for Cumber- Groveland. Cong. Ch............. ee oNelese LEISG. 
land Gap, Tenn,........02.eceeeseeeee-ss 1000 Gilbertsville. Sab. Sch. Cong. Cha yor 

Amberst. Mrs. R. G. Lester, for Chapel, Student Aid, Fisk U............ ¥osiae weve 2 DOCU 


Box C. and Papers, for Wilmington, N. 
Somerville. GEORGE CROSBY to const. him- 
SS LRiee Me Seti acas mops as cases siewie<enin = * 
Somerville. Ladies’ Social Circle and H. 
M. Soc., Sycamore St. Cong. Ch., Bbl. 
Bedding, for Pleasant Hill, Tenn.....+++ 
Southampton. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Chie: 
South Deerfield. L. S. Clary.......----++- 
South Hadley. Mrs. M. B. Gridley......+. 
South Hadley Falls. ‘‘ Friend”.......--- 
South Natick. John Eliot Ch., fol eranee 
Spencer. Mrs. G. Pp. Ladd, Pkg. Patch- 
work, for Sherwood, Tent.....++.++-25+° 
Springfield. King’s Daughters, for Sher- 
wood, Tenn. ...+.+2+s2200°° 5 
Springfield. Hastern Av. Cong. Ch., by 
Mary L. Janes, Bbl. and Box C., etc., 
Freight paid, for Grand View, Tenn...--: 
Taunton. oung People’s Union of 
_ _ Broadway Cong. Ch., for Mountain Work 
Wakefield. Mission Workers of Cong. 


25 00 


Barrington. 


South Berwick, Me. Ladies of Cong. Ch. 
Bol. C., for Raleigh, N. C.......+++ caste 
West Falmouth, Me. Rey. W. H. Haskell 


Bbl. C., for McLeansville, N. C...}...++-. 
Boston, Mass. “Friends” Case of 
Pictures, etc., for Tougaloo, WHiRB. cite a sae 


Boston, Mass. Mrs. Frank Wood, Cook. 
ing Range, for Beaufort, Ne Oo nessiaeaes 
Lowell, Mass. Kirk St. Ch., Box Hymn 
pooks, for Meridian, Miss.........-+-.-- 
Spencer, Mass. Mrs. J. WwW. Temple Bbl. 
Bedding, etc., for Atlanta, Oh RACER OUOD 


RHODE ISLAND, $896.53. 


‘“ Social Workers” Cong. 
Ch., Bbl. C., for Cumberland Gap, Tenn.. 
Central Falls. Mission Workers of Cong. 
Ch., by Miss Emma Kk. Freeman, for 
Indian Sch’p, and to const. EDWARD 
‘DAVENPORT and Miss IDA ALLENSON L. 


IMTS sf oeelaa dees deeicics via se dai clacieitiche que sala oa 
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Haverhill. Miss Anna Coffi 
~ and Christmas gifts, 5, for Wrewnt yo BO) Indaan M.. «20.2.5. Prrreereeress 12 75: 
Tougaloo, Miss................ i ’ an oo ertown. H. W. Otis, for Toulagoo U.. 50 00 
ae Ladies of West Cong. Ch.. plein colt anaes ORE ORs, Joncas Rs 
eight to Tal S cr apace cteuilaletev Wicraitts:t akhiny Wetaone 25 } 
By de Pats ane Seg sent noes < tn Le ee ae. eee cape By ARETE 194 13 
Yydo Park. ° Fomonre t ston. Sab.Sch. Cong. Ch., Box 
ron dian eie con 7% Siitené 48a, | tape Ont ae Wabars &s 
ancaster.’ Sab. s eet eereee eee we cece . ‘Or eld. iss ur's * 2 
Leleestor. Ia yr or eee 10 00 cae ae Papers, etc., for Cumberland 
sa B. E. Loring, for Woman's W. Me SUT OUU teeta G-ee Sate KaR Es 
Linéomo 8 9 F0' ork.... 25 00| West Dennis. Mrs. Sarah 8. Crowell : 1 50 
Atlanta ee 30 87 Ve neea aera es : 
ALS aa ng op NCE ia ene iveenceo onbretro 44 
pinks Sohn, Fisk Ee os A Birr Or philbrick, 2 Sean Aimee LT 
ees. Glass of Mi he dae sas is C. LICK, 2.0.2. -seeeeverser ress 
ee tele St. Ch., for Tabrary, mand RARE Towne: bapannp eens 25 38 
jew, Tenn... leo 9 Bales Sig ice aie aes ae - 
Lowell. Pesala SCORN i Sonteniaiancss 5 00| Whitinsville. Mrs. T. W. Abbott and 
G. fer Me og Sey Bb. Daughter, for Student Aid, Pleasant Hill 
Maiden, “Sab, Se. Cong: Gh.y fo Shi Whee 2 Contr Onward Soo... 6 00 
Le ee ee 15 00} Winchester. Two Bbls., for McIntosh, Ga. 
Gijdsat adh Piscannt PR ace for Woods Holl. Y.P. 8. C. H., Cong. Ch.... 4 05 
nan Mee te AL. emy,Tenn. 2% 00| Worcester. Plymouth Ch........ ..-..--+ 52 95 
Freight to Pine aesaarotn Le ie for iss Sore Ladies of Piedmont Ch., Bbl. 
Memen Gieands. Mra. eng ate ae ., otc., for Cumberland Gap, Tenn....-. 
riends, 2 Bbls. C., for Shared ae Pendies Hampden Benevolent Association, by 
pee Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., Yor Stu- peg Shee ee 
EMEA URE Uocekk scene. ei ast Longmeadow....-.----- 24 00 
Montague. Ladies’ Mission Circle, yor Ce oe ree porcrge tien tke a 
and View, Tenn..........eesee- 20 i Db btn oneal act 
Newton. Elict ee ESE ye 1 50 South Hadley Falls.........- 12 56 
Tey dere Gap, Tenn. t.c0..0-es : 20 00 Mi sae Eat vias Soh'p 70 00 
orth Amherst. Y.P. S. C.E., by A. L. Ec epiecn. fore viowed 
Roberts, Treas., for Mountain ks * 5 33 By antaiedy) Hines, for” Jeet 
North Brookfield: Mrs. Maria P. white, Reh uated bork Se pelts 
‘or Pleasant Hill, Tenn........ 5 r: é 
North Brookfield. Pinan’ Benev. Soc. of o Tt ee 
Union Ch., Bbl. and Box C., for Pleasant Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
FFT a ee ee ee ss Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treas., for 
North Weymouth. Pilgrim Cong. Ch..... 14 53| Woman’s Work: 
North Weymouth. Y. P.S. C. E., Pilgrim For Salaries of Teachers...... 407 50 
Ch., for Student Aid, Williamsburg Aca- Newton. Kliot Ch.,Mr.Cobb’s 
DSL a LtT Coe Re ee ee 8 00 8.8. Class, for Indian Sch’p. 6 2 
‘North Weymouth. Y. P. 8. C. E., First Sp alte Pree eign ss 
ONE. CH . 2s <2. noes He gie or paca cr 5 e Pilgrimage......-.-.-.. 20 00 
Norton. Y.P.S8. C.E., for Mountain Work. 3 00 mY cael 
Norwood. Concert, for Bible Sch., Fisk U. 35 78 aR 
Orange. Sab. Sch. Central Evan. Cong. $3,603 68 
Ester caste k | Gees caseseceuesics 4 02 ESTATES. 
Pittsfield. Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch.. 10; 
z- i Boo., 10 ‘ Mzs. H. M. Hurd, 2; Mrs. AW etl ue hearer ned Mott, vn 
ie e e . ‘ 'riend: 7 Bbl hs ie: . . . gp FLUE Lowes cco esen o coe 
ete; Friends,” jand 2 AB C.. ete., ieee ee of J.S. Ambrose, by A. ee aaa 
or All Healin NTIOh ooo Net Ra i at OV Kaos os eee asineveccsactice Suseae 
Pimoath, porte le of the Pilgrimage.... ee vo Boston. "Estate of Charles A. Richardson, : 
Randolph. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for by Wm. F. Ray, EX.......-s.2ec0- eee 00 00 
Woman's Work...... .++++sseeeeee--s 30 00 Pe ral eras of Amasa Holmes, by 6 00 
Rochester. YP: C. E., Cong. Ch., Box . Le TMOS, ccc cccsseces Bor icaty eee saves 
Books, etc., for Sherwood, Tenn..... ae ee 
Salem. “Friends,” for Bible Sch., Fisk U. 185 01 $14,627 13 
Salem. South Cong. Ch.......-+-+--++--+: 10 00 
Salem. Crombie St. Cong. Ch., Bbl. and CLOTHING, BOOKS ETC., RECEIVED AT BOSTON OFFICE. 


70 00 
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dence. Union Cong. Ch. (60 of which 
Thoonat ‘REV. FRANCIS ALLEN HORTON, 
'D.D., and Mrs. EMILy Van DYKE Hor- 
TON L. M’S8), 628.95 ; Beneficent Cong. Ch. 
adl., 105.20; Y. b. S. C. E., Union Cong. 
Ch., Miss C..E. Sherman, Treas., 10..... 
Providence. Union Cong. Ch. adl., 39, for 
Indian M., 16.90, for Mountain Work..... 
Providence. Sab. Sch. Union Cong. Ch., 
Sor School, Orange Park, Fla...........-. 
Providence. Y- P. 8. C. H., North Cong. 
Ch., for Cumberland Gap, Tenn.......... 
Providence. Ladies’ Aux. of North Cong. 
Ch., Bbl. Christmas Gifts, for Cwmber- 

eT CITE vio wig taleceSiololo vy nisintito teaches a> 
Travidenes: Mary J. Lewis, for School, 
Orange Park, FlQ......+00.+6 aivinie are lars nln' 
Riverside. Cong. Soc ............. eoosdan 


CONNECTICUT, $2,581.07. 


thel. Young Ladies’ Mission Circle, by 
ets Fairchild, Treas., 30. for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., and 80, for Talladega, Ala... 
Bethlehem. Cong. Ch., 2, and Bbl. C.,for 


Ue Ghaseccssmce tacals Riefetis terete 

Mivetnghane ———. for Bible School, Fisk 

i ee Re PRE ROMEE Ce rr Cae Oo Metin ke af 
‘Branford. E. D. Sheldon.......- 


Bridgeport. West End Cong. Ch., for In- 


PDE Me oor a vice so cp beta uloletie bh caewe 
Bristol. 


Kfield Center. 
aR. Mead, for Mountain Student Aid... 


Centerbrook. Cong. Ch., for Mountain 
1 


Y. P. 8. C. EB. of Second Cong. 


Chiveeor Talladega O20 Fok celeste see easter 
Deep River. Cong. Ch. to const. RICHARD 
T. SPENCER L. M..........-. Chonecatesoos 
Deep River. Mrs. Bidwell, for Jonesboro, 


CMR Sore teien eves suis aE sels dienewedseaeaas 
Hast Avon. Y. P. S.C. E.. by Rev. N. J. 
Seeley, for Mountain Work............4+- 


East Canaan. Cong. Ch., for Thomasville, 


Fast Wallingford. Mrs. Benj. Holt....... 


Enfield. First Cong. Ch................. : 
Hesex. Mirst'Cong.(Ob. 5 sccdec css aavedcceee 
Malis wVillaves Cong (OR acc ..60s o<tees we 
Farmington. Cong. Ch., for Tougaloo U.. 
Greenwich. Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., for 

BID IC Sling HOS AU ora oes sis epee ale wanes eae 
Groton. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch. ..,......... 
Guilford. Pkg. Patchwork, for Sherwood, 

Tenn..:.. Sipe satedsciticis ech seta: eposincenccy a vie 
Hadlyme. Cong. Ch., 9.50; R. E. Hunger- 


HORA OO Secs. Hardcecees Heviceinre a8 re ere 
Hartford. Girls’ Circlefof Fourth Ch., 25, 


and a Quilt, for Girls’ Sch., Grand View, 


LOM Mila sates, eis) AB ORM ROCA hog eeOC HOCH La 
Hartford. Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch., for 


Tougaloo U..... sities Secows by chaieuntabicws 


ham, Treas., for Mountain Work......... 
Middletown. Sab.Sch. First Cong. Ch., for 
ERO AM ste Access is eBeediocinetiane Seimei 
Milford Plymouth! CH! «osc oscs else occcteees 
Naugatuck. Cong: Chist. .. ics leccase 
Naugatuck. Ladies’ Aid Soc. of Cong. 
Ch., for Conn. Indl Sch., Ga...... 


New ‘Haven. Davenport Cong. C 
Bible SORIA Miah Uaatreacde.ccage cescacds 
New Haven. ‘A Friend” (5 of which for 


Bible Sch., a Dein aires papebicc anaStie 
New Haven. ing’s Daughters, B. of Loh. 


* for Blowing Rock, N. 
New London. 


Y. P. S.C. EB. of Gong. Ch., 


ee 
I A a eB 


N E 
#.. 
Receipts. 
Sor Mountain Student Aid.............- os 5 
Plainfield. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U......... egrets e-sarsiiete ohio 3 63 
Plantsville. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Mari- - 
ONAUG sso siaiaa'ojs ote. 0 ses ae eRe rnc EOD 
744 15| Pomfret. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Student 
AU, FSU. a. «aor shine eee een eek «ok REST OD 

55 90|South Canaan. Cong. Ch................. 7 50 
South Glastonbury. Cong. Ch. and Sab. . 

2000 | RBCS. 355 .'<cwcaetee tae ee ree 413 
Southport. Rev. Z. B. Burr, for a bell, 

3 48| Alaska M...... oaa.s wets ost Ce yaisininiesieatintels so ieiGe EDO 
Southport. ©. B. Tompkins.......... acces 60500 
Terryville. Y. P. 8. CG. E., by Louise H. 

Griswold, Treas., for Indian Sch’p...... - 17°50 
Thomaston. Cong. Ch........-.... Hiern 9 45 
200|Trumpbull. Cong. Ch........... ie gas Aa e 8 00 

1 00| Wallingford. Easter E. Armstrong, for 

Bible Sch., Fish We. ssa. tae ie re apatite 5 00 
Wallingford. Ladies’ Benev. Soc., one 
and a half Bbls. Millinery, for Pleasan 
Hill, Tenn.... 
102 34 
Seiden - 150 00 
by Mrs. » 
Work.. 5 00 
ive go rte OOO 
lasses, 
mith’s, 
; Dea. 
Fisk U. 56 00 
RE Pneer as 1 00 
Cong: Chev. scenceec gene te a BTID 
2 03 Wilton. Y.P.S. C. BE. of Cong. Ch., for 
Mountain Student Aid. .... 20... 0.0.2. one 15 00 
430 indham. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Stu- 
Gent Aid, Rush U.. cc. sen Lee ee 24 00 
33 79 ——. ‘*Friendsin Connecticut,” for 
Native Indian M. Station.......... sereseee 3800 00 
100; Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Conn., by Miss Ellen R, Camp, Sec. for 
300| Woman's Work: 
New Haven. College St. Ch. 
7 00 7 ACE oa ee hoe Ws 85 00 
3 00 a ee 
43 35 ESTATES. $2,188.25 
26 25/Groton. Estate of Mrs. B. N. Hurlbutt... 246 00 
3 00| Woodbury. Estate of Henry 8. Curtiss, by 
200) Geo. M. Woodruff, Trustee.............. 146 82 
+ e $2,581.07 
NEW YORK, $1,028.03. 
Alden. King’s Daughters, B. of C., for 
AlliHealiny, N. C.......005. dis OV eek AS ae 
109 50] Attica. Presb. Ch., B. of C., for All Hea 
ing, N. 
Batavia. 
25 OORT ONEE On, ..: os as act eect eae aa 
Binghamton. Y. P. 8. G. BE. for Mountain 
25 00] Work aisle cis're eine atone Wagaya cite SenCeEne 20 00 
Binghamton. Sheldon Warner........... 10 00 
20 00} Brooklyn. South Cong. Ch. 225.42; Ply- 
mouth Ch., 125; for Bible Sch., Fisk UV... 850 42 
35 00|Brooklyn. Sab. Sch., Central Cong. Ch.. 
55 10| for Indian M........... sotiatelasa'sa eee ee 87 50 
120 00/Brooklyn. Mrs. Mary L, Hollis, 10; 
Park Cong. Ch., 7.17; Mrs. Eliza Ray- 
84 00} mond, 2 Pkg’s Books. 0). goenak was Sees 17 
Brooklyn. King’s Daughters, Brooklyn 
110 19} Heights Seminary, Bbi. new supplies, 
Sor Greenwood, S. (CARA OR oe Sty eee 
10 00|/Cambria. Cong. ODS c scemeheteteen team ee ene 5 00 
Canandaigua. : First Cong. Gh............ 30 73 
Canandaigua. Sab.° Sch. of Cong. Ch., 
848 20| for Indian M............ ss scecccccccess 50 67 

4 00|Ellington. Ladies, 5 Packages Sup- 
™plies, etc., for Memphis, Tenn.... ae 

vans. “T. W. Camp.”....... Sadae 50 
Flushing. First\Cong. Ch.......__ mépickie ot - OL 199 
Fredonia. Miss Jeannie RB. Kinsman, 

for Student Aid, Athens, Ala............. 10 08 


Chester. Cong. Ch.... 


eee es - 


~ 
Receipts. 149 
Suche oe OrF. King: ----;;; , 10 00| Cincinnati, Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. 
Honeoye. Cong. Chee ren ae \ 5 a Ff eee echs aan te Crossville, Tenn. 
Hopkinton. ‘A Friend.”. .. Pie anit 40. . Pri at rr tia fyi Opa e os 
ee ek Gone § Jor Bacon 
ate os ‘M. Janes and Friends, Bbl. ab oh Lise pipwtlac ta et apie 45700 
Wise ke Shaved. Tana: =... sesecseeenseseescstecnss tenteeese ceeate v4 
Middletown. Sab. Sch. First Gong. Gh. Ne Ne a at eeadore ANd 
for Mountain Student Aid. : On tn ane 
Mat wettene Ch Bo ciceton 10 00| Ballard Normal Sch......+ 8 00 
hereon ie oe a oS eee 6 80 Bast Cleveland. Cong. Ch., B 
0 She a +9 . ‘obile. Gncce cecete's Roars tatu rvescelves 
Sch. Material for Sherwood, Tenn...... Geneva. Mrs. Harriet A, Wood...... Finke eg hlnbO 
pigs tone: ; ae ae M. A., Lenox. W. M. Soc. of Cong. Ch., Mrs. B. 
L acle Ch., J. L. 
Treas. 100 for two Scholarships, 6 Jor REPRE can ce Gentil Gong: Ol. 11.00 
Freight, for Williamsburg Academy, Ky... 105 00|Mecca. Cong, “Ch... , 2 65 
oe oe Wagenen, for Student Medina. Nira B. Northrop, deceased. ... 
New York. b. Van Wagenen, 2 and *”” Nee ace ee ee 
Uandy Boxes, for Christmas, Marion Ala. 2 00|Oberlin. Mrs. (. G. Finney, 20; Sab. = 
New York. Z. Stiles Ely, 10 copies “ Evi- Sch. First Ch. 15.83..-..s0e0c0eeee aaa 35 83 
dence of Christian Experience,” Oberlin. Box of Pictures and C., for 
for Libraries of A. M. A. Institutions..... Macon, GQ... 2... ceceseceeee acer teense ot 
Pelham Manor. Mrs. A. 8. Carson, Small Oberlin. Ladies’ Soc. Cong. Ch., B. of C., 
’ 
Bbl. Papers, etc., for Sherwood, Tenn.... for Marion, Ala 
Perry Center. Ladies’ Benev. Soc., Bbl. Painesville. Ww. FL stoditing.....2 07... <- 1 00° 
ee ae aes MIS... ices os ere Perrysburg. Rev. J. K. Deering.......-- 1 00 
ee . M. Loomis, for Mountain re eke ep vires Gongs Oh, wens cecesucaes 27 00 
Ee aoe e eticabSeacesccces oc.0s th Salem. i : ICOL a aces css : 
ee Lo mee Ch. adl., 16.31, ‘Windont set WO Daskenes Basted Work, Pap 
- G. W. tS) Seen pe areas ere 18, TONN, .accccaceccscsccedcoccs 
{Walton. Vong. Ch. Set 70 81 aoe one. Missionary Union, by 
estmoreland. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch...... i 
Wood Haven. Five Cent Momitity Miss’y |) ee ea: Teese) Sr HOMES 
Bee Ot Cong. Olin 5... 60 22) nes acces necase 8 00 Pere Welsh Ch. L. M.S 12 50 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of N. Hudson. W. H. M. BAS ay: 6 00 
ee in H. Cobb, Treasurer, for eae UG. Lee Boas were 7 16 
ork: arietta. Oak Grove Mission 
Pee. eer ee be yn iat Bete <iisusies eas “ats 8 00° 
const. - GLE L.M. orth Olmsted. Second Ch. 
Fairport. Primary and In- Weal Mi. So cesses peiciinmes's wa 5 00 
ih glad Dep’t of Sab. ree en ie First Ch. W. 4 
A Ae eae BSE TURBOS A Dt sloce aoko orguosRore) 5 00 
Honeoye, Y.P. S.C. E. of Toledo. Central Ch. W. H. 
roe de Poe for Mountain IM Te en wipes - wintee cin. Sune aie 1 85 
dent Aid........eesseree 50 00 INDIANA. —— 45 51 
NEW JERSEY. $209.46. = "® Michigan City. | Cong. Ch., B. of C., for 
" Caling, N. C.....ceeee sees escereres® 
Bound B . M 4c 8 J ‘ 
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Dr, Warner’s Camel’s Hair and Natu- 
ral Wool Health Underwear is supe- 
rior to silk or any other material. 

It is soft\and comfortable, free from 
dyes or other impurities, and a protec- 
tion against Colds, Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia. | 

It is made in thirty-seven different 


styles for Men, Women and Children. 


Catalogue with samples of material 
sent by mail on application. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 Broapway, N. Y, ,. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country: 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to’ deceive. 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark, 


CIVILIZED 
* COUNTRIES, 


Eac 
Take no other. 


INDELIBLE 


Mark your ‘Most Reliable and Sim- 
|Clothing! 4 plest for plain or deco- 
‘Clear Rec- £3 = i 


Rold by all Druggists, Stationers, 
News and Fancy Goods dealers, 

° Don’t on any account omit to mark 
plainly all your sheets, pillow cases, 
napkins and towels. Mark all of your 
bwm personal wardrobe which has to 
be washed. If this were invariably 
lone, a great deal of property would 
be saved to owners, and a great deal 
2f trouble would ko spared those who 
‘sort out? clean pieces. 

KATE UPSON CLARK. 


MENEELY’ & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N, Y, BELL, 


iF ror Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than halfa century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


SS 
J If you contemplate at- 


YOUNG MAN 8 tending Commercial 


School, it will pay you to visit the ROCHESTER 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY before deciding 
where, though you may live a thousand miles 


away. A thorough examination of this great 
school, and comparison of it with all others, will 
help you to promptly decide the question. Illus- 
trated Circulars free. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FOR SALE IN HAVERHILL, MASS, 


Several houses, with from one to four tenements, in the prosperous city 
of Haverhill, half a mile from City Hall, at reasonable prices. 


TeRMs.—Not less than Io per cent. down, and the rest secured by mortgage payable 
to the American Missionary Association for its work. 


FOR SALE IN BALLSTON SPA, N. Y, 


A large, eligible house, in Ballston Spa, containing 17 rooms, admira- 


bly adapted for a School or Boarding-house. 


for a Medical Institute. 


accommodating terms. 


It was built by Dr. Larkin 


The house is pleasantly situated within 6 miles of 
Saratoga, N. Y., and supplied with a good stable. 
land attached to the house. 


There is one acre of 


This property will be sold cheap and on 
Proceeds to be devoted to Gospel Work. 


Enquire of Mrs. Ann D. Larkin, Ballston Spa, N. Y., or of 
ALGERNON P. NICHOLS, 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 


THE BREATH OF 
SPRING IS IN THE AIR. 
Time to practice EASTER MUSIE, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &c., 
or for Easter Alleluias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz.]; Rosabel, 
or Our Easter Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz.], a Cantata 
by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practising such Canta- 
tas as Don Munio [$1.50, $13.50 doz.], Wreck of 
Hesperus, [35 cts., $2.40 doz.], gist Psalm [60 cts., 
$5.40 doz.] Ballard. Send for our List of 150 Can- 
tatas, 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid’s Supper [20 cts., $1.80 doz.] Lewis, 
or Garden of Singing Ilowers [40 cts., $3.60 doz.], or 
Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80 doz.] Lewis. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the bril- 

liant flower cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 cts., 

$3.60 doz.], New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], 

Kingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.18. doz.], 

Gypsy Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.] Send for Lists. 

Much attractive Exhibition Music is found 
in School Collections, 


Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz.], Golden 
Boat [so cts.] charming action songs by Mrs. L. O. 
Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [30 cts., $3 doz. ] 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


NEW INDIA SILKS 


—— 9 


We are just opening new invoices of 
new and elegant designs in Rich Printed 
and Jacquard India Silks, our latest impor- 
tations. 

A noticeable feature of the assortment 
will be the large number of Black Grounds, 
figured in flower patterns of most beautiful 
colorings; and of Light Grounds, with de- 
signs of bud vine or spray, in choicest and 
most delicate half-tones. 

The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, is 
unexcelled for durability and gracefulness 
in drapery. 


JAMES MCCREERY & GO,, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless 


FINEST {N THE WORLD," 


Bacod 


CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. HORSFORD. 


This preparat 
It consists of 
and active princi 
fluid is necessary 


“The peculiar 
digestive disorders.” 


ion 


promotes digestion without injury, and is pleasant to the taste. 


phosphoric acid combined with the phosphates, forming an important 


ple and essential element of the gastr 


ic juice of the stomach. This 


to a perfect digestion, and if the stomach is not supplied with it, 
indigestion will result. 


Dr. E. V. Wrianr, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., says: 


Dr. E. J. Wirtramson, St. Louis, Mo., says; 
“Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.” 
Dr. F. G. MoGavoox, McGavock, Ala., says: 
“Tt acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on application to 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word * Ho 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


HOLT BROTHERS’ PRESS, 17-27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


combination of phosphates renders it most valuable in the treatment of 


RSFORD’S’’ ig PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. 


wc 


eee 


— 


a 


—— 


see 
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EDITORIAL. GospPEL oF Soap, ‘ 
Our BrorHeER IN Brack, 153 A Day in Vacation, 
FINANCIAL, cad Avery Institute, Cuarveston, S. C., 
AppLicaTions—Hon. Epwarp S. Tozey, 155 g ce InsriruTE, Savannant, Ga., 
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Amevican Blissionary Association. 


OUR BROTHER IN BLACK. 


We have received many notices of the last two numbers of our AMERI- 
CAN MIssIoNARY, and some especial recognition of their peculiar interest. 
One was devoted entirely to our Mountain White work, and the other to 
the Indians. We now give a special number to our schools and churches 
among the colored people. 

The Mountain White work—among perhaps two millions of people—is 
. fresh and new. 

The Indian Missions—among forty or fifty thousand from the tribes 
upon the plains with which we have to do—aré imperative and pressing. 

In this magazine we are speaking for a race which in twenty-five short 
years from four millions of slaves has become seven millions of freemen. 

We bring before our readers a million colored children and youth eager 
pupils in schools and another million of school age who should be in schools 
and are not;-and for whom good schools should be provided. We com- 
mend to the attention of our readers, seventeen thousand pupils who are 
well advanced in schools of high grade, and sixteen thousand colored 
teachers who have put their hearts and hands to this great problem of say- 
ing and uplifting their own people. 

From our grand army of teachers we have asked a few to write us of 
* their daily life and work. A look at one or two of our higher schools must 
suffice by way of suggestion for all. 

Here and there is a voice from our rural communities. The greetings 
of a few teachers and pastors will stand for all. 

If there shall seem to be any sameness in their words to us, it will show 
at least, in the variety of testimony from different parts of our wide-spread 
field, the unity of work in our great system of schools and churches and 
the oneness of experience, in the oneness of our work. 
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Even the exceptional gleanings from our examination papers will have 
their uses. The poverty of language, the failure to make connection between 
words and ideas, the feeble hold that many have upon ideas and the words 
which clearly symbolize them, will reveal somewhat of the work to be done - 
and’ the time we must take for it. 

" Nor are these examples—however curious they may be—illustrations 
of race obtuseness on the part of those who are struggling up to their necks 
in the slough of heredity and an ignorant home life. 

We have read certain examination papers from schools of high grade 
both in England and France, in which youth with no past degradation to 
plead for them, produced exceptional answers that were quite as fearfully 
and wonderfully made as are these from Darkest America, Even in New 
England—the school-land of two hundred years—we have heard responses to 
questions which have split the sides of the school-room ; and it is not many 
weeks since we were told in an advanced class in a New England Sunday- 
school that the children of Israel were led from the land of Canaan down 
into Egypt by Moses, and that the journey through the wilderness took 
“forty days and forty nights.” 

The plain truth is, that ignorance does not make a very creditable ap- 
pearance anywhere, and sometimes its expressions of itself are very curious, 
But an ignorance reaching up to get away from itself must command our 
sympathy even if its grotesqueness may make us smile. 

There is no color-line in ignorance. May it please God to hasten the 
day when there shall be none for intelligence, 


PINANCIAL. 


The first half of our fiscal year has ended. During this half ‘year we 
have been greatly encouraged. 

In the plans for our year’s work we have been guided by our receipts 
for the last three years. We have made the plans for this year with great 
care, and have endeavored to go as far as possible with the benevolences 
entrusted to us, and not to go beyond them. We are proceeding with the 
most rigorous economy, but have now come to a point where we must ap. 
peal earnestly, to the churches lest the year which has been hopeful so far 
shall end with a debt. 

We do not believe that the supporters of our work want the pressure of 
a debt to be laid upon them to stimulate their giving. 

We do not believe that they mean to neglect our work because we have 
so far avoided incurring a debt, : ‘ 

We do not believe that they wish the work to be crippled as the means 
of escaping a debt. A 

We, therefore, pledge ourselves to use our utmost endeavor to keep the 
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expenses of this work during the next six months within the means put into 
our hands for doing it, and we make an urgent call for adequate means to 
prevent the crippling or sacrifice of beneficent and useful parts of the work. 

But unless our receipts shall greatly increase we must cut down our work 


in the midst of its hopefulness and necessity. We hope and pray that this 
year may be as fruitful as the last. 


APPLICATIONS. 


As we are now receiving applications for teacherships and are 
making appointments for the coming year, we desire to re-emphasize the 
importance of a spirit of missionary consecration in this service. This, 
with good health, good sense and the proper educational attainments, will 
make a useful and successful teacher. We generally receive many applica- 
tions after most of our appointments have been made, and hope that those 
who are considering the claims of this service will note the advantage of 
early correspondence. 


HON. EDWARD S. TOBEY. 


BY REY. C. J. RYDER. 


The death of Hon. Edward S. Tobey, which took place in Brookline, 
March 2gth, was a shock to the Christian public of New England and our 
whole country. His name is associated with the history of the American 
Missionary Association, and especially occurs to us in such a retrospect. He 
was the successful postmaster of the Boston office under three administra- 
tions, beginning with that of President Grant in 1875. It was a period of 
great development in business interests, and the volume of work in the 
post office greatly increased. He administered the office on thorough 
business principles, as his long experience well qualified him to do. But 
in religious circles not less than in business, he was a man of influence and 
power, 

He was the President of the American Missionary Association for seven 
years, and of many other societies for long periods. Many departments of 
aggressive Christian work laid him under contribution, and with earnest- 
ness, devotion and business exactness he met these multiform responsibil- 
ities. | 

Words of tender appreciation were spoken at his funeral by Dr. Thomas 
and Dr. Herrick, pastors of the churches of which he had been a member 
for years. 
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REV. HENRY W. CONLEY. 


BY PRESIDENT H. 8. DEFOREST, D.D, 


Rev. Henry Walter Conley died at Anniston, Ala., March 21st, and the 
funeral services of the following day were with such expressions of sorrow 
as are seldom witnessed. Different ministers of the town served as pall- 
bearers, and a large concourse of people followed his remains to the grave. 
The public voice was well expressed by the Anniston morning paper ; “ No 
colored man ever lived in the city who was more esteemed. He had the 
confidence and friendship of all who knew him. He labored earnestly for 
the moral and intellectual elevation of his race, and his place will be hard 
to fill.” For many months he had been in failing health, but his death 
was extremely sudden. 

Mr. Conley was born a slave at Mobile, July roth, 1852, and some years 
afterwards was taught his letters by a student of Talladega College, who is 
now an honored pastor of the Baptist Church, and who participated in 
the services of the burial. After his conversion, another student of 
Talladega, now pastor at . Little Rock, Ark., induced him to study for 
the ministry. As a student he was diligent and self-reliant, He graduated 
both from the Normal and the Theological Departments, and while yet 
pursuing his studies was called to the church at Anniston. His ten years 
of service there were intense and fruitful. Much of the time he served 
both as pastor and teacher, thus, perhaps, abridging his life. The text of 
the burial discourse, “Well done, good and faithful servant,” seems the 
fitting epitome of his life. He was diligent, conscientious, and heroic. 
His death is especially felt by Talladega College, which among all its 
graduates had not a more devoted and loyal son than he. May God care 
for his aged mother, his stricken wife, and his six fatherless children, and 
raise up other workers, as brave, sagacious, and consecrated as our de- 
parted brother, to take his place. 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION. 


REV. W. E. C. WRIGHT. 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of this vigorous Association was held 
at Talladega, the place from which a large part of its life has originated. 
The score of pastors present had nearly all received their training in 
Talladega College. Many of the active members of the churches are 
former Talladega students, They gathered there, feeling almost as the 
Jews of old felt when going up to the feasts at Jerusalem. There was 
nothing clannish in this feeling) The few who were educated elsewhere, 
even though from across the sea, were as enthusiastic as any in the religious 
work for Alabama, and were as cordially welcomed. All were full of 
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interest in the prosperity of Talladega College, which in ten years has in- 
creased its attendance from one hundred and ten to five hundred and 
twelve. It would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful site than the 
grounds occupied by the college buildings, looking out as they do from the 
fertile rolling lands of Talladega to the mountains of iron and coal that 
bound half the horizon. 

These buildings, with the two hundred and sixty acres of land owned 
by the college, represent a value of more than $100,000. But there is less 
than a third of that amount of endowment. It was natural that the As- 
sociation should take especial interest in the enlargement of Talladega’s 
theological work, on which a strong paper was read by Rev. J. S. Jackson 
of Montgomery. 

Prof. Andrew’s face was missed from the Association, but he was re- 
membered in many a prayer and affectionate allusion as he takes his 
journey through the Holy Land. Prof. Herrick was ill during the days of 
the session, but his paper was read on the “ Office and Work of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Rey. E. J. Penney, of Selma, presented with great vigor the objections to 
keeping up church finances by suppers, fairs, and the like. Though some 
of the churches present could not report themselves wholly above such de- 
vices, there was 2 general approval of the better way. Most of the 
churches reported an advance this year both in raising money for current 
expenses and for benevolence. 

Rev. J. R. Sims, of Shelby, presided over the Association. The open- 
ing sermon was by Rev. Spencer Snell, of Birmingham. On Sunday, 
sermons were preached to great congregations by Rev. J. S. Jackson, of 
Montgomery, Rev. F. G. Ragland, of Mobile, and Superintendent Wright. 
Besides this three of the churches of other denominations in town were 
supplied morning and evening. 

A pleasant event on the last day of the meeting was the visit of Rev. 
Mr. French, pastor of the white Baptist church in Talladega, who expressed 
great satisfaction in the order, courtesy, and pointedness that he found 
characterizing the proceedings. Some day there will be universal recogni- 
tion of the great service done to the South and to the Nation by theschool 
work and church work of the American Missionary Association. 


Tur ConcREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Mississippi met at Meridian, 
Miss., on March 26th and 27th. The Woman’s Missionary Meeting was 
held during the sessions, and the closing service was devoted to the sub- 
jects of temperance and education. On account of the high water, repre- 
sentatives from several of the churches were not able to be present, but 
the various meetings were held with enthusiasm. 
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ITEMS, 


The senior class at Phillips Exeter Academy has chosen a colored boy 
for class orator in the person of Henry C. Minton. He comes from Phila- 
delphia and is leader in his school work. 


PinE Buurr, ARK., Dec. ro (special).—Wiley Jones, colored, the owner 
of the Jones street railway system of the city, has to-day purchased the Citi- 
zens’ Street Car Line, paying $35,000 in cash and $90,000 in seven per cent. 
bonds of the consolidated line. Mr. Jones owns fourteen miles of track, 
which, with its equipments, is valued at $2 50,000, and is the only colored 
man in the world who is the sole owner of a street railway.—lV. Y. Tribune. 


The Congregational Sunday-school of Wapping, Conn., sends us for our 
Mountain work $23.20 which is the outgrowth of five cents given to forty 
of the scholars a year ago. This little seed has yielded a good harvest. 


Mrs. Maria Goodell Frost, a daughter of the late William Goodell, who 
was one of the foremost champions in the crusade against slavery, sends us 
five dollars: “ My little donation to the great cause.” 


The librarian of the Chicago Theological Seminary thanks those friends 
who have so kindly contributed missing numbers to complete the library 
files of the AMERICAN Missionary. The numbers still missing are January, 
1872, November, 1861, February, 1877, the first six months of 1858 and all 
the numbers for 1857. If anyone in possession of those numbers will either 
sell or donate them, will he kindly communicate with the Assistant 
Librarian, Miss K. E. Chapman, 45 Warren Ave., Chicago. 


SPECIMEN BRICKS. 


The following answers to examination questions in physiology and 
geography by colored pupils in the South serve to show how readily the 
sound of a strange word is caught and remembered while the idea con- 
nected with it is vague and meaningless. These specimens were taken at 
random from a number of papers—which in the main showed very good 
work—quite as good work as that done by white pupils. 

| PHYSIOLOGY, 

The skull is to protect the four organs of sense, seeing, hearing, tasting, 
and touching. 

The {names of the bones’of the upper limbs are the spine, liver, 
kidneys, heart and lungs. 

While walking, both feet are on the ground all the time. 

The spine is shaped like a cone, and consists of twenty-four rows of 
bones. 

The structure of the muscles are touch, taste, sense and feeling. 
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The skull is the compact shell of the clavicle. 

Walking is as compact an act as standing. 

Tendons are little cords found amidst the joints, and are used inshutting 
the hands, and all other things around the joints. 

Food—first we put it in our mouth, second we chew it, third it is’mixed 
with saliva and swallows, it passes through the eppiglotis and then through 
the cardiac office and then is mixed with Boi?. 

The oilfactory nerve is used to oil the eye. 

The sense of taste is usually found in the tongue ; smell in the nose by 
the little hairs in there. 

The optic nerves are used to move the eye. 

The tendon of Achilles is in his wrist. 


- The internal ear is used to secret liquidsyand all other fluids. 
a 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Washington or London is the oldest city in the world. 

Roanoke is a river of South America. 

Palestine is noted for its beautiful scenery, churches and diamonds. 
The Daniel river is one of the largest in Europe. 

The British Empire includes Prussia. 

Suez is one of the largest islands of the Pacific ocean. 

Ice is one of the chief products of South America, 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKEN. 


A minister in the South, who was a very small, slender man, once had 
a fervent prayer offered in his behalf commencing as follows: “O Lord; 
bless this thy gigantic servant, whom thou hast set over us for the extermi- 
nation of the gospel. Bless him, O Lord, with unmitigated ages of the 
world to come!” 

A colored preacher quoted a well-known passage in Shakespeare thus : 
“As we travelalong the road from whence the traveler’s bones never return.” 

Another-said : ““O Lord! Thou hast said in thy word, each man 
must give an account of himself, every tub must stand on its own bottom.” 

Another began his prayer something like this: “Dear Jesus, won’t 
thou please to shake thy table cloth up in heaven that some few crumbs 

~ may fall down to us poor sinners.” 


BREWER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Brewer Normal School is located at Greenwood, S. C. It consisted 
until last year, of a single brick school building which was erected before 
the war for white students. 

It came into the possession of the American Missionary Association and 
was opened as a day school. The colored students flocked to it from near 
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and far. Those who lived at a distance begged to be allowed to use certain 
little cottages and cabins which were clustered about, and because of their 
urgency to attend school, were—under strict supervision—permitted to do 
so. Last year we erected a boarding hall for girls, and also enlarged the 
school-house, the beginning of a fine plant in a section of country where 
it is greatly needed. Now, the young men in the cabins are pleading for a 
“ Boys’ Hall.” They will fill the cabins, rather than to be refused admit- 
tance, but they realize what they need, and we wish that we knew where we 
could get eight thousand dollars for a dormitory to accommodate fifty boys. 
We permit one of them to tell his story in his own words : 


A SCHOOL BOY’S ‘‘COMPOSITION.” 
SOME REASONS WHY BREWER NORMAL SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE A BOYS’ HALL, 


First let us consider the condition of each room. We have six rooms 
to examine, two of which are hired. I will first examine No. 1. Ithas had 
9 boys 11 trunks 14 boxes 9 chairs and 3 tables. It is very small about 14 
by 16 feet and it serves our kitchen, studying room, laundry, dining hall, 
and bedchamber. It has more than one hundred cracks in the walls, floor, 
and roof. When it rains the water comes in from almost every direction 
and wets our hearth and floor. Sometimes the floor seems like some one 
has thrown water all over it. It appeared to me sometimes that we were 
like 9 little pigs in a small sty. We have had three to each bed. Our steps 
are made of three sills which were once a part of the old building. You 
can sit in my room and by careful observations you can observe the moon 
throught the ceiling over head and roof. It is not very much trouble to 
see throught the walls and floor of my room. You wont have to strain 
your eyes very much. Our chimney has a large hole in it and it seems to 
me if it were to speak it would say “to do myself justice I would fall, but 
to accomodate you poor boys I will stand a while longer.” I have lain in 
bed with two beside myself and awaken in the silent midnight-hour and I 
was cold because I had not enough room. I have slept restless night 
after night for more than two months, Our fire place is very small about 
four feet across. The way we study when it is cold is that three sit by the 
fire at the same time while the other six study after those three have be- ~ 
come warm, then come three more and those that were there leave and so 
on until bed time. 7 

The way we cook is somewhat like the way we warm. Only two can 
cook at the same time. The others study until they are done. Then next 
two and soon until we are done. I have gone in school a many morning 
without any breakfast because I had not thetime to cook it after the others 
had finished their breakfast. This is why I say Brewer Normal School 


should have a Boys’ Hall, The way I have described this room I might 
describe all. 
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THE SOUTH. 


School and Church Work. 


A DAY AT TOUGALOO, MISS. 


4 A.M.—The baker, a student, begins to prepare the forty-two three- 
pound loaves which he must bake. Boys go to milk the dozen waiting 


cows. Farm-boys start to care for mules and horses, Cooks begin work 
in the kitchen. 


5—The bell at Strieby Hall rings long and loud. Students are soon all 
up, some doing room-work, some studying. Small boys earn something 
blacking shoes. 

6—Large triangle bell in hands of kitchen-boy tinkles vigorously. Strie- 
by bell answers. Dog howls responsive. It is warning bell for breakfast. 
Milk goes to milk-room for straining. Boysclean up for breakfast. Teach- 
ers struggle to wake from last nap. Four housekeeping girls go to “cot- 
tage” for their day’s work. 

6:30—Breakfast triangle, bell, dog’showl. Boys march from Strieby, girls 
from upstairs. Teachers rush to make up for last nap and last minutes at 
the glass. In the dining-hall five girls and five boys stand about each table, 
and the twenty teachers around their long table. “Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow,” is sung. Breakfast occupies the next half-hour. 

7—After marching out from breakfast, some classes begin at once. 
Some boys go toa blacksmithing lesson, some to carpentry ; classes in al- 
gebra, civil government, and geometry. Farm-boys go to assigned work 
at steam-saw or ploughing. Dishes are washed, laundry-work begins ; 
room-work completed for inspection and marking by the matrons. Those 
otherwise unemployed go to the general study-room to prepare lessons. 
Music practice begins and continues all day in the different rooms where 
there are instruments. The four girls who are keeping house in the 
“industrial cottage,” prepare and eat breakfast, and make their house 
ready for the day. They have, under a teacher’s oversight and suggestion, 
their own buying, keeping accounts, cooking, etc., to do. Twoof them 
look out for meals for two weeks, then turn about. Though in sadly 
cramped quarters they accomplish much, and gain most valuable experi- 
ence. 

8:45—Pupils gather in study-room; a march is played on the piano, 
and all file upstairs to devotional exercises. Then in different class-rooms 
all study the Bible, according to courses by which the whole Bible is 
studied every four years. 
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g—In Daniel Hand Primary Building for children from surrounding 
plantations, work begins. 

g:15-12:15—Ordinary school work. At 11, classes in carpentry and 
in sewing. In Daniel Hand Primary Building students from the Nor- 
mal Department are doing practice-teaching in three of the rooms, 
In the blacksmith and wheelwright shops a wagon is being painted, a cot- 
ton-planter made, guns repaired, horses shod, by the boys regularly em- 
ployed. The class boys put the finishing touches on wheelbarrows they 
have made. Cooking, scrubbing, washing, ironing, going on all the time, 
done by work-girls who thus pay their way, going to school at night. 

12:15—All get ready for dinner. 12:30—Triangle, bell. Dinner. 

1:15—Study hours, Work on farm, class in cooking. Girls who want 
pencils, or to give orders for things from town, or to see the treasurer for 
anything, go to his office, where he has been busily engaged all the morning. 

2—Once a week the nurse meets all girls for practical health-talk ; 
the farmer, all boys for talk on agriculture. 

" 2-3:30—Singing classes. Regular lessons. Primary practice-work. 
Half-day boys doing carpentry, making walks and repairs. Sewing classes. 
General repairing in shops ; in carpenter’s shop a coffin being made for 
someone in the cabins about. : 

3:30—Study hours and classes over for most. Boys go to “hour’s 
work” in wood-yard, on the grounds, digging, raking leaves, scrubbing, 
sweeping in buildings. Girls to iron in laundry—about three thousand five 
hundred to four thousand pieces are washed and ironed each week. Wood 
is carted from wood-yard to various buildings. Some teachers ride to a 
cabin a few miles off, which they renovate, giving the occupants needed 
relief. Some teachers seek exercise and renovation in tennis. 

All day girls have been noticed with white caps, aprons, and sleeve-pro- 
tectors. During the afternoon, these girls, who’ are in the nurse training 
class, have been at work in that department. Some have been caring for 
the sick. 

4:30—A sound of squealing from the slaughter-house. A pig is being 
killed. Soon a class in physiology, with their teacher, appears on the scene 
for a practical lesson. The botany class seeks for specimens in the woods. 

4:45—“ Hour’s work” ends. Some boys play ball, some girls croquet 
or other games. Some use the reading-room in each dormitory. 

5—Class of girls in gray suits trimmed with red meets for gymnastic 
practice. 

6—A quartet meets to practice for the Sabbath. 

6:30—Supper, followed by evening devotions in dining-hall. 

7—-Those boys who are so disposed attend a brief prayer meeting of 
their own. The treasurer’s office is filled with boys reporting “time,” 
making purchases, etc. 
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7:15—Chorus rehearsal, Then study hours. 

Two night schools of boarding pupils and one of adults from the 
neighboring plantations, taught by normal students. 
Class of preachers from surrounding region meets the President for 
instruction in preaching, and exposition of the Scriptures. 


9—Study hours end. Gymnastic classes at both dormitories. 


1o—Lights out. 


A TEACHER'S FIRST DAY AT TOUGALOO. 


MISS KATHARINE B. DOWD. 


After what seemed to me but a few moments of sleep, I was awakened 
by a rudely-clanging bell. Thinking it must be an alarm of fire, I rose 
hastily and looked from my window. No lurid glare met my eyes; so 
awakening my roommate, who was an “ old stager”’ at Tougaloo, I inquired 
the meaning of the still fiercely-clanging bell. “Work bell for students,” 
she told me laconically, and resumed her broken slumber. Striking a 
match, I looked at my watch and found that it was five o’clock, the beginning 
of the student’s day. This morning bell sends some to the stables, some to 
school-buildings for janitor’s work, some to build or freshen fires, some to 
the kitchen, some to the laundry and many to their books. 

At six o’clock the teachers’ rising bell rings, which also rings the stu- 
dents in from work to prepare for breakfast, which is served half an hour 
later in the general dining-hall. At the sound of the gong for meals, the 
students (boys) start from their quarters at Strieby Hall, and march two 
abreast to the girls’ hall in which is the dining room. Many of the boys 
have blue uniforms, and as they march under command of a sergeant, their 
appearance is quite martial. By the way, this wearing of uniforms is not 
confined alone to the boys for the girls wear also a dress of army gray uni- 
formly made. ; 

Before sitting down to breakfast the students join in a grand harmonious 
chorus—‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ;” or, upon Sunday, . 
that dear old hymn beginning, “ Safely through another week.’ 

Breakfast finished, one has about fifteen minutes before the bell for first 
hour’s recitations. This bell calls only the older students to class; the 
younger girls are busy about the dining room and kitchen, and the boys 
have also morning tasks to perform, very likely setting their rooms in order, 
for this each boy, as well as each girl, is required to do, and each day the 
rooms are critically inspected by the matron, and woe to the boy who leaves 
dust on floor or furniture. 

_ At eight o’clock the gong strikes for the end of first and the beginning 
of second hour’s recitations, and is also a summons to the day pupils who 
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live within a circuit of three miles and attend school at the primary building, 
recently erected just outside the campus. At the close of second hour’s 
recitations, the students, some two hundred, assemble in the Chapel. 
Prayer by the President and a song constitute devotions, after which the 
grades pass to different recitation-rooms for their Bible lessons. One class 
studies the life of Christ, another that of Paul, another the history of the 
Old Testament. Devotions and Bible classes occupy half an hour each 
morning, when regular recitations begin again and continue till quarter 
past twelve. 

At half-past twelve dinner is served, and three quarters of an hour later 
work begins again. There are only industrial classes at this hour, class 
recitations following at two and continuing until half-past three, when the 
students scatter for the hour of work which is required of each student. 
Many work all day and attend the night school, which is taught by different 
members of the normal classes. There is also a night-school for the men 
on the neighboring plantations taught by a “ Normal ” boy. 

Twice a week is the President’s evening Bible-class for the preachers in 
the adjoining churches, who are woefully ignorant of the simplest doctrines. 
Several of our own students, who have exhorted in times past, belong to this 
class. 

Three evenings in the week forty-five minutes are given for the chorus — 
-class rehearsals, and the hour between nine and ten each evening is devot- 
ed to the drill in calisthenics. 

The boys “knock off” work, as they say, at six in the evening, and sup- 
per is served a half-hour later, always followed, before leaving the table, by 
song and prayer. Evening study hours begin at half-past seven and con- 
tinue for two hours. The ten o’clock bell ends the day’s work ; a day in 
which’ there has been little time for recreation or rest unless one believes 
that 

“Rest is not quitting life’s busy career ; 
Rest is but fitting oneself to one’s sphere.” 


A TEACHER'S NOTES FROM TOUGALOO. 


MISS H. WINONA DICKERMAN. 


Already this year over three hundred pupils have been enrolled at 
Tougaloo, so we are quite a host in ourselves, Education at Tougaloo 
means much more tham the absorption of book lore. Nearly all the work 
of the institution is carried on by the students ; besides, there are regular 
industrial classes. For the boys—farming, blacksmithing, and carpentry ; 
for the girls—sewing, cooking, and housekeeping, A small cottage has 
been fitted up’ forthe use of the last-named class, and over it presides a 
different set of girls each month, and they are inducted into the sinuous 
‘windings of good housewifery. The dwellers of Tougaloo rise with the 
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birds, and as the “curfew” does not ring until ten, the days are long— 
yet none too long for the accomplishment of their multiplied duties. 

Just outside the Campus stands the new primary building, and thither- 
ward throng the outside plantation children. Here may be seen the 
Negro in his rough, untutored state. The pupils are of all ages, from the 
pert maid of five or six, to theshoary-headed preacher of half a century. 
Here, indeed, there is plenty of opportunity for studying human nature 
stripped of all the ameliorating influences of civilization. In this depart- 
ment a teacher must be continually on the alert, or her school-room will 
present a scene of confusion as great as that which gave a name to 
the Tower of Babel, so ignorant are the pupils of Heaven’s first law. 

During the Week of Prayer, there was an earnest religious interest man- 
ifested among the students, and many decided that they would serve the 
Lord. Perhaps you will be interested to hear of the “’ligious sperience ” 
which at this time befell one of the small girls. One morning as the 
baker was busy in the bakery, a little figure, with shining eyes and face 
wreathed in smiles, tripped in through the open door, while a sweet voice 
piped out, ‘“I’s got sumfin to tell you.” On being invited to tell it, she 
triumphantly announced, “TI’s sure got ‘ligion.” The young man ex- 
pressed himself “proud” to hear such good news and went on kneading 
his dough. High noon came, and once more the child presented herself 
at the door of the bakery, and with beaming countenance and eyes still 
luminous, made this melancholy confession, “I’s done turned back again.” 
Evidently, like many another and better equipped aspirant, this little maid 
had found the world, the flesh, and the devil, too great opposing forces. 

There is much work to be done among the cabin-folk on the neighbor- 
ing plantations. One may find a certain artistic pleasure in visiting their 
one-roomed, tobacco-hung, windowless cabins, while some old “aunty,” 
hovering over a crackling fire, relates harrowing stories of other days, or 
regales her listener with weird tales of “ha’nts.” But the heart aches for 
these poor people, whose dusky faces are but the indices of the darkened 
intellects and souls, and with unutterable longing, one desires to have some 
part in lifting them out of the slough of poverty, ignorance, and immorality, 
where slavery left them. The old aunties are very fond of having visions, 
which they generally turn to their own advantage. One—Aunt Rachel, 
an ancient dame—once rehearsed to me a heavenly revelation which re- 
moved her scruples about indulging in intoxicants. After “’speriencing 
’ligion,” she thought perhaps it might not be pleasing to Heaven to have 
her continue her fiery potations. She thereupon consulted the Higher 
Powers and received this considerate response, “ Chile, take a Jitéle.” 

Another old “aunty” bearing the classic name of Daphne, is blest 
with a heart which is uniformly grateful, even under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. Although old, and poor, and solitary, she is always thinking 
on her “marcies.” One day when she was suffering especially from the 
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“misery,” I called to inquire after her welfare. The old lady looked up, 
smiled, and replied with true pious fervor, “I’s right smart mis’ble, thank 
the good Lor’.” ; : , 
The teachers here do not confine their efforts to those who are immedi- 
ately connected with the school. At times, one must needs be over- 
whelmed with the greatness of the work in hand, but we are continually 
cheered by the ever-increasing prospect of a goodly harvest in the times to 
come. Inthe meantime, we cry as did the ancient Macedonians, “Come 
over and help us.” Comparatively few can work personally in the field ; 
but some can give time, some talent, some money; and all can “lend a 
hand.” We know that the little things make up the perfect wholeness. 


MISSIONARY WORK AT STRIEBY, N. C. 
H. R. WALDEN. 

Since the missionary work has been established in this part of North 
Carolina, there has been much good done among our people. It has been 
a slow work, but continuous; not accomplishing things in one day, but some- 
thing every day, knowing that it will take us until our Lord Jesus Christ 
shall come to reach what we seek. 

The place that is nowcalled “ Strieby,” was once a desolate place called 
“ Hilltown ” with a few log cabins init. The people did not respect one 
another nor themselves. Mother, father, brothers, sisters, uncles, and 
aunts, would live in the same house, in the same room, with no reserve, no 
purity of life. There was no preaching nor mission work among them. 
Rey. Islay Walden, who knew the condition of this place, refused a salary 
of $1,000 per yearin Washington, to come to this place to labor among this 
people for about one-third of one thousand dollars. One person here— 
the mother of six children—had never heard a sermon preached until she 
heard Rev. Islay Walden preach in the beginning of this work. Others 
heard such preaching as was going about in that day and time. The place 
was a Sodom in morals. 

Now, though the progress of this work seems often to be slow, there 
has been a great change for the better. 

The foundation of this work was well laid and begun. In place of the 
old houses are new ones. Instead of one room the houses have two or 
three now. Instead of one bed there are beds in different rooms. Impuri- 
ty has come under condemnation. 

This Congregational work has raised the standard of the community 
beyond what could have been expected. In domestic affairs about the 
home, in Christian living, in speech, in education and in manners the pro- 
gress has been great. This work is beginning to be felt in other communi- 
ties also, 


A young girl from the school went out this last winter as teacher in an- 
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other community, carrying the good seed of the word from this church and 
school. She planted the truth there, and the people were well pleased with 
her good work. Who knows but that this seed of the gospel will take root 
and spring up and bring forth fruit? God grant it. What may seemlittle in 
the sight of man may be large and precious in the sight of Jesus. 

At times the progress of the work here seems to be slow, but it is sure. 
The entrance of the word is “‘ making wise the simple, converting the soul, 
rejoicing the heart, and enlightening the eyes,” of the people here. 

Some of our people say—such as attended churches in the former days 
—that every time they went to meeting before this mission work was 
begun, they “must have a big shout or else they felt they were not 
Christians.”” Now the same people can go and hear a good Sunday-school 
lesson or a good sermon, and understand and enjoy it. They go home, sit 
down with their families and talk about the truths which they have heard. 

Our people think it strange now to go off in other communities and see 
people tearing their clothes, jumping over benches, falling down on the floor, 
in order to praise the Lord. Everybody around us looks up to this work, 
seeing how much it has done for this people. 

Man never gets so much but that he wants more, whether he needs it or 
not. In the case of this great work, we have had so much, we want more ; 
and we need a great deal more of it among us. Without this missionary 
work our people would not be where they are. We are still behind, for 
we have lost time, and we must redeem it, It is not all our fault; but we 
acknowledge our part of it and repent over it. It seemsthat we cannot yet 
get along without the American Missionary Association. We need more 
missionary work now than ever. 

It is true that we are all poor in this world’s goods, but by the help of 
the American Missionary Association we want to be rich in the life to 
come. There is great need for work here yet. Some of our young people 
are ruining themselves, and living in a degraded way. Some of our old 
mothers and fathers are still in the darkness, and their children, as you 
know, imitate their examples. - Our aim is to try to remedy these things by 
putting better thoughts into their minds, and better ways before them. 

One good thought, for example, is this: I took my axe one day and had 
some of the rest to follow me into the woods, and there we cut the founda- 
tion of a school building. I have told them that we could do so much at 
least, and they have got it in their minds that we can do something for our- 
selves if we are poor. 

We must have a school building because it is needed. The school has 
a good reputation far and wide, among both white and colored. 

One white woman said to me the other day that their school was out, 
and that she was going to send her three children to my school. She asked 
me if I would teach them. My answer was: “Tt is my business to 
teach any who may need my help, I am here to do all the good I can; and 
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if you think that I can do your children any good I am willing to do it | 


equally as with those of my own color.” I was sure it would not be any- 

thing against the American Missionary Association, as I felt it my duty 

to do good to all. And we have made a start toward our new Academy 

building. As the Association has done so much for us, we want to show. 
our appreciation in some way, and think we can not show it in any better 

way than to go to work and help ourselves, though we would be glad for 

some one to help us in the painting and the seating of it. We shall need 

maps, charts, etc. 

This work needs a force behind it all the time in order for it to move 
onward, A stone that is wanted for the pillarof a house must have a force 
to carry it there. It had a force keeping it in its old position, and it would 
have remained there if no other force had been applied. It was applied, 
and the rock was moved to its destination. So we have had a force of evil 
things tending to keep us in the old place, but God, through the Association, 
has given us help to start onward and upward, and we still need this force 
until we get to the top of the hill, where we will strike level ground. Then 
we can move on to our destination which, we hope, will finally be in Heaven 
with our Lord Jesus Christ. 

There is a difference between the white and the colored people here. 
Though the whites are far ahead in wealth and in education in a general 
way, in missionary work in these communities the colored people are ahead. 
The white people hardly ever have any Sabbath-schools. Sometimes alittle 
while in the summer they have them ; they have no weekly prayer meetings. 
They have nothing to do on Sundays except once a month, when the min- 
ister is present to preach. The word of God isn’t in their thought, but 
rather how they can get the labor of the colored man for a small price, and 
how they can live easily. 

One well-to-do white woman, who has been a teacher in the little Sun- 
day-school they have, did not know what was meant by her “neighbor” until 
a short while ago. She was talking with some of the members of our 
church about it and they told her they had learned all such things in the 
Sabbath-schools. 

One of the colored members of the Congregational Church here, while 
working at the home of a rich family, never forgot her Saviour. One day 
while sitting by the fireside with their little girl of ten years she talked 
to her about our Saviour, and told her how he died to save lost men. The 
little girl was quite surprised at what she heard, and exclaimed : “ What! 
a Saviour that died to save me?” 

Catharine’s answer was : “Yes, a Saviour died to save you.” Shesprang 
from her seat and went in where her mother was, and said: “‘ Mamma, you 
have never told me that I had a Saviour who died to save me. Ido not 
believe that you knew it yourself.” This condemned her mother so that 
she never opened her mouth to saya word. Nevertheless, the girl’s mother 
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told Catharine that she believed God would save her, and that she herself was 
a Christian. The mother was then asked by Catharine if she had a 
Bible, as she had never seen any. She answered, ‘‘ Yes; I have one, but it 
1s locked up in the bottom of my big trunk. I have not seen it for some 
time.” 

Catharine said : “Mother, had you not better take it out and look at it, 
probably it may be moulded.” 

We want to train our people so as not to think so much of their Bibles 
that they shall put them away down in the bottom of their trunks so as not 
to see them for months. We want their Bibles to be near to the fireside, so 
they can see them every day, and read them, too. 

God grant that this great and noble Christian work may continue to go 
on here with this people. Something better can be expected from the 
young, if not from the old. The old will soon die and the young must be 
trained for the future. 


SCHOOL LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


MISS MARGARET HUBBELL. 


As our friends in the North sit before their cosy fires this cold March 
day, listening to the howling of the wind and conscious of the disagreea- 
ple mud and slush outside, their thoughts possibly are wandering to the 
bright “Sunny South,” and some may wish themselves even in wicked 
New Orleans. 3 : 

Addressing myself to one of you, let me say that it would be delightful 
if such wishes could be realized. I am sure a visit from any Northerner | 
would be a real treat both to him and to us teachers. 

As you cannot visit my bright schoolroom and see the happy faces of my 
fifty-five scholars, or smell the delicate fragrance of our violets and roses 
and orange blossoms, or feel the soft, balmy air, imagineit all while I tell you 
some of the things you would see. You would see a large, airy room, with 
four high windows and .two doors, over which are transoms, so the air can 
always be kept pure; and the teacher does not have to carry smelling salts, 
as she was warned by her Northern friends. At the windows are pretty 
shades, and one window is filled with blossoming plants. At one side of 
the room is a clay-case with a glass door, and here you could see clay 


cubes, square prisms, cylinders, vases, bottles, coal-scuttles and maps— 


the work of the children. 

Hanging in front of the teacher’s desk is a specimen chart, in which the 
neatest and best work of the pupils is kept. 

On the board back of the teacher's desk is the grade’s motto, written 
with colored chalks to attract the attention of the children. Itis rather an 
original one, chosen to meet the needs of the school, “ Children, above all 
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things be truthful and clean.” An old colored woman, who was cleaning 
in there one day remarked when she saw it, “Wall! Yes, um. J allus heah 
dat de people in de Noth could do evuh ting !” 

To-day I was amused. The children were told that a picture of their 
grade was to be taken, and while most of them were anxious to go home 
for better clothes, ,and the boys were rearranging their ties, one dear little 
boy raised his hand and asked if he might wash his face and hands. 

But our school life is not all sunshine and fragrance. There are many 
dark, rainy days, when the air is so hot and sultry that it is an effort to 
move, and much harder to face a room of children, conscious that your 
weariness and languor will be reflected by them, Then it is that we need 
the help of our Divine Friend, and the promise that “ As thy day so shall 
thy strength be.” 

The hardest thing in my work is the governing of fifty-five impulsive, 
stubborn and naturally lazy pupils. The first day I taught here, Iwas sur- 
prised to see one of the brightest and smallest boys suddenly turn around ~ 
and break his slate over another boy’s head, simply because he thought he 
had his pencil. 

As you glance over my’room you will notice that many of my pupils | 
are nearly white, and all look neat, and are attractive intheirmanner. Yet 
if you were to visit their houses and see the filth, and poverty, and lack of 
everything that makes a home, you would wonder as I do, how they ever 
can be as good as they are and appear as well as they do. 

It seems to me that few white children, living in the same way, would 
be as clean, or would improve as rapidly, as these colored children. One 
happy-faced boy, who is nearly white, had gone to sleep several times in 
school,and upon inquiring the cause of his sleepiness, he told me that in order 
to come to school, he was obliged to sit up every night until one or two 
o’clock and tend a bar-room, and then rise at half past four in the morning. 
Think of the influences that are shaping his life! He is truthful and bright, 
and, if he could have the right surroundings, would doubtless make a good 
and useful man. He has signed the pledge that is tacked upon the school- 
room door, and says he has kept it. 

The ages of my scholars range from eleven to twenty-four years, and 
at the beginning of the year there was one old woman nearly sixty years of 
age in the room. I never met any one so eager to learn as this old woman. 
Her hair was gray, and her eyesight so poor that she had much trouble in 
seeing her work. 

She came to me one day asking the same question several have 
asked—Why God made them black and what the difference was between 
the white and the black? After talking with her about it I asked her if she 
ever minded because she was black? She drew herself up to her full height. 
and replied, “Miss Hubbell! My principles are just aswhite as any white 
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’ 
- woman’s and I never have cared because 1 believe God made me to please 


himself.” She is truly one of God’s nobility. 

This is certainly a grand work and the teachers are very happy in it. 
If there are many hard and discouraging things to be borne, there are 
more pleasant and encouraging ones. I consider this year among the col- 
ored people the happiest of my life. : ; 

When one sees the work that has been established here and is now sup- 
ported by the Christians of the North, he is deeply impressed with the 
thought of how many good people there are in the world. They have done 
much and still there isso much more to be done. For eight dollars the 
tuition for a year is paid, and the money we spend on trifles might give a 
poor child a year’s schooling and place about him refining and Christianiz- 
ing influences. Think of your reward, you who have done this: “ They 
that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars forever and ever.” 


DANIEL HAND SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS. 
BITS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


Every seat is filled, and a sober line of children is leaving the building. 
It is the old story, two hundred turned away for lack of room. A few have 
come from the country, without ever thinking that they might not find a 
place, and stand hopelessly on the street corner, talking it over. One turns 
back to ask for a seat on a box, but it cannot be granted. 

This is the way in which school opens. at the beginning of the year; 
later, we look into the faces of our children, and find bright, questioning 
nine-year-olds, in the grade with grown young men and women. Lessons 
are no hardship, and even examinations possess no terror for them, for a 
little girl asks, “‘ Please can we have a written vacation in arithmetic soon?” 

The Sunday-school lesson cards, that Northern friends have sent, are 
a delight, and the children are more than ready to tell the story of the 
pictures on them, when they know them. 

A dear little girl, not long ago, was given the picture of David and 
Goliath, and this washer story. “I see a boy, down by the brook, picking 
up stones, and I think he’s going to fight the gentleman on the hill.” 

In the back part of the school room, a gray head bends long over a 
slate. It is that of a negress of more than sixty years. Three years ago, 
she was in this grade, nor does she give promise of ever going beyond it. 
Childlike in her trust, beautiful in Christian spirit, her courage never ceases, 
though the eyes have grown dim, and memory fails. “I prays, O, I prays 
to understand these lessons,” she says, “ but it seems like I couldn't get 
hold of them;” and no one has the heart to tell her that she never will, in 
this life. ‘ 

In front of the school is a garden, that has been a pleasure and profit 
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to the little folks. They bring the plants—most of them without roots 
but nothing seems to mind such small hindrance, and everything grows 
surprisingly—they weed the beds and water them, and play all about them 
without injuring the flowers. We have many lessons about the plants, and 
our garden companions prove helpful teachers. Last week, the goats came 
in and ate off the tops of the rose-bushes, which may, incidentally, be a 
lesson to somebody in keeping the gate shut. 

The busy days slip away, and children who come from homes of ignor- 
ance and sin are learning that the white teacher is a friend. It is not hard 
to follow the Saviour that she follows, and both teacher and children are 
taught by One who said, “‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” 


A PRIMARY TEACHER’S ANSWER, “HOW TO SOLVE THE 
COLOR QUESTION.” ; 
A TEACHER IN DANIEL HAND PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

Now and then I read an article by some learned and eloquent writer, 
entitled, “ How to Solve the Color Question.” I smile, and whisper to 
myself, “While you are speculating about it, we humble teachers, under the 
direction of the American Missionary Association, are quietly solving this 
vexed question, in training this people, not only how honestly to take care 
of themselves, but to lend a hand also, in care for others.” 

I am but a primary teacher, and shall speak only that which I know, 
and have seen ; but let me say a word regarding the homes and the people. 

As the eyes of many an old-time slave look into mine, I see there a 
heavenly light, and hear a divine voice, “7 dwell with him that is of a 
meek and quiet spirit.” 

This is what happened three weeks ago in one home. I called on the 
mother of one of our normal boys, Moses L——, just about to enter his 
seventeenth year, and who was present at the call. The home is bright 
and attractive with thrifty plants, and is tasteful within, through a hard- 
earned prosperity. We were consulting about their pastor, a former slave 
also, whose character is being “talked about.” Almost before we knew 
it, we were on our knees before the Lord. I shall never forget the prayer 
of the dear mother; “Lord, you know I am nothing but your servant,” 
nor the surprise and delight it was to hear the lad’s voice, in choice, ear- 
nest supplication, pleading for the “pastor whom he loved so dearly.” 
Do you wonder that asI listened to these prayers of mother and son, I 
was sure God would help and bless that pastor, and deliver him from evil? 
Do you wonder, that as I considered this work of God in wonder and in 
praise, it was no less beautiful because colored? And shall not those who 
read and love say, “God bless them each and all—mother, son, pastor and 
people”? Oh, that every minister of God had many such faithful ones to 
plead his cause before God ! 
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Come with me to another home, only a few doors from our school, and 


_ visit the mother of one of our girls. There are just two rooms, with noth- 


ing attractive but the shining neatness ; for Mary’s mother, though very 
poor and very black, “hates dirt.” I tell her of a poor girl at the opposite 
corner, but she will not go there, for she “hates dirty, lazy niggers.” I 
leave her feeling sure that though she “hates dirt,” she loves her 
Saviour. Next morning she stands at the door, and tells me of the death 
of a neighbor, and of being obliged to prepare her for burial, “ without any 
help, as all around were afraid.’’ I see that she is tired and say so, when 
she looks at me with a broad smile and says: “Yes, and I went to see 
Sarah, too—/’/ do anything for Jesus.” This muddiest, dreariest of streets 
has never seemed the same since, and I hear “I'll do anything for Jesus,” 
every morning when I enter the street, and every evening when I leave it. 
The whole street seems full of brightness, and the spirit, words, and work, 
none the less precious because proceeding from a very highly colored 
work of God. 

But I must tell about my school. We devote the first half hour in 
prayer to God, in listening to Him, in praising Him, and in learning love, 
loyalty, and obedience to this same Jesus, who guides and helps us each 
hour, in every lesson and in every need. I cannot close without expressing 
our appreciation of the people of Lexington for their kindness to us, and 
for the visits to our schools of our own pastors, Dr. Bartlett and Dr. Ful- 
ton of the First and Second Presbyterian churches, besides the attention 
‘of many others—both pastors and people. 


SCHOOL LIFE IN EMERSON INSTITUTE. 


MISS KATHARINE 8. DALTON. 


Before entering the field of the American Missionary Association, one 
can form but a vague conception of the duties he is to perform, nor can his 
imagination but picture faintly the scenes in which the teacher is to take 
part. 

Emerson Institute is not a boarding school but a day school; the op- 
portunities of the teacher, therefore, to look at things from a pupil’s point 
of view, to become acquainted with his environment, to study his needs, 
and to mark the influerices of his religion or superstition upon his life and 
character, are numerous and varied. 

At 8:15 a.m. the first school bell rings, and soon little groups of chil- 
dren may be seen gathering from all directions in the large and finely 
shaded school-grounds. At 9 o’clock a.m. all the departments open with 
devotional exercises, which consist of prayer, reading and reciting pas- 
sages of Scripture, and singing. All take part in singing and with their 
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rich voices render the Gospel Hymns more effectively and enthusiastically 
than is often done by their more favored white brothers and sisters of the 
North. 

The pupils are of all conditions and ages throughout the different de- 
partments. One of mine, a married woman, said to me one day, with 
touching pathos: “There would be no green spot in my heart if I could 
not come to school. Sometimes I gets ashamed when the little ones laughs 
at my blunders,.but I knows a heap now to what I did two years ago. 
When I gets discouraged I just stops and looks over the way I come, and 
I feels right proud o’ my learnin’.” 

In school they are, as a rule, teachable, studious and affectionate, quick 
to respond to any word or act of kindness on the part of the teacher. They 
count it a great affliction when obliged to be absent for a day. Absences 
are, however, frequent, because most of them are obliged to do some sort 
of work. One girl of thirteen, living at a distance of five miles from the 
school-house, walks to and from school each day. I mention this as only 
one of the many instances which go to show the heart hunger of these peo- 
ple for the higher and better things of life. 

When we visit the homes of some of them we wonder how the children 
manage to present so respectable an appearance and behave so well at 
school. The average home consists of butaroom ortwo. It is disorderly, 
unclean, squalid ; usually innocent of all furniture except a few rude chairs 
and abed. The bed they regard as the glory of the sitting room. On it 
is lavished all their skill in adornment. It seems the one civilizing factor 
in the house. No papers, pictures, books—nothing to cultivate or nourish 
a life above the purely animal. Yet from just such homes come many of 
the most apt and faithful members of the day and Sunday-school classes ; 
the girls with their washable dresses and the boys with their shirts as neat 
and pretty as soap and water and starch and smoothing-iron can make 
them. | 

Many of these poor people subsist entirely on what they receive for 
washing—the woman of the house often supporting the whole family. One 
little boy on his examination paper, in answer to the question, “ What is the 
leading industry of Mobile?” wrote “Washing.” 

To people who have so little to make life hopeful and bright, the day 
school and the Sunday-school seem like angels sent from Heaven. The 
Sunday-school has an average attendance of about eighty members. Here - 
we find some of our most encouraging and enjoyable work. In it is de- 
veloping the character of the church of the future which is destined to be 
a blessing to the place through its active benevolence and intelligent. piety. 

That the compassion and zeal of the churches of the North may be 
awakened, to give of their superfluity to this service of ministering pity, is, 
I am sure, the will of the compassionate One who died to establish the 
empire of joy and gladness among men. 
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SCHOOL LIFE IN CHANDLER SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, KY. 


MISS MAY KNOX. 


It gives me great pleasure to write of our work, for I have learned to 
love it very much, though this is only my second year in the South. 

Our school is not a boarding school, and that I think, is a detriment in 
many ways. The scholars are not so directly under the influence of the teach- 
ers, and the discipline is somewhat harder. 

_ The school-building is about a mile from the center of the city. Itis © 
a fine three-story brick—the gift of Mrs. Phebe Chandler, of Massachusetts. 
From her it received its name—“ The Chandler Normal.” Now we are 
hoping some kind, rich friend will build a boarding hall. 

We have all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth inclusive. The lat- 
ter is intended to fit students for college. No one as yet, has completed 
the twelfth. However, there are two young men who will do so if they 
remain in school next year. i 

It may interest our readers to know something of the work, and socie~ 
ties connected with our school. We have a “ Loyal Legion” composed of 
over one hundred members who have signed the triple pledge. That 
means to these boys and girls far more than some of you may think. 
Cigarette smoking, wine and beer drinking, are common here among 
all classes. One little boy of twelve said to his teacher, “1 can’t sign the 
pledge till after Christmas, for I know I shall get drunk then.” How sad 
that is! Many of them are tempted by their own fathers and mothers. 
Surely we should judge those leniently who have such bad homeinfluences. 
Another society is called the “ Willing Workers.” It is composed of ten— 
members, mostly young men, who are earnest Christians, and are engaged 
in some kind of work for Christ, as teaching Sunday-school classes, visit- 
ing the sick, reading the Bible to the old, and in other ways using their 
time for the Lord. 

Among the young ladies is the well-known organization of “ The King’s 
Daughters.” These are true daughters of the King, and many homes in 
the city are gladdened by their deeds of love. 

The colored children are as a rule very polite and attractive. Playing 
marbles on the walk is a favorite pastime. Often as you pass you will 
hear the whisper, “ Stop, boys, and let the lady go by.” “Thank you,” I 
said to one little boy, “I’m sorry to interrupt your game.” “Not at all, 
lady,” and he lifted his hat with the air of a Chesterfield. 

One little boy electrified his teacher the other day by telling her that 
“If Jesse James had lived in the time of Napoleon, Napoleon wouldn't 
have been nowhere.” ‘The teacher had just been discoursing eloquently 
upon the great Napoleon. ; 

To give you some idea of the size of Kentucky, I'll give you its boun- 
daries as found in a small boy’s examination paper: “On the north by 
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Ohio, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Indian Ocean, 


on the west by the Pacific, Ocean.” It is worth while to live in sucha 


7 


State. One might fancy himself a home and foreign missionary at the same 
time. God’s work is everywhere, in the North as well as the South, and 
may the day soon come when all men, shall be brothers, and when color 
and race shall make no difference, for with Him there is no respect of 
persons, 


INCIDENTS OF FLORIDA PIONEER SCHOOL LIFE. 


Did I ever tell you of the manner of my arrival here, beginning work, 
and getting settled in this pioneer school away in the pine woods of 
Florida ? 

The colored people were very glad to have me come, but not a white 
family could be found willing to board me, because I came to teach the 
colored people. After spending several hours in driving around, trying to 
find a boarding place, I at last went into an unoccupied house, 7. e. unoc- 
cupied by people. The furniture of the last tenants was all about in the 
direst confusion, About three-fourths was packed for shipment, and the 
floors apparently just.as carpets had been taken from them, or rather 
worse, for the rats had been having high carnival. I was obliged to live for 
over a month in company with all this furniture, after this fashion. There 
were two orthree broken plates, no cups, anempty jelly glass, two tin plates, 


. a meat fork, and a very large cooking spoon. These with a cooking stove 


and accompanying kettle, spider and griddles, and two tables, were all the 
dining and kitchen furniture I had with which to begin my housekeeping. 
For a week I had no knife, excepting my little pocket knife, and no spoon, 
and no fork other than the large meat fork. I was glad when my co-la- 
borer came, and brought the bright iron tea-spoons—glad because it had 
been so lonely living alone far from neighbors, and because she brought 
quite a number of comforts. Immediately we went to a neighboring town 
and bought a small’supply of crockery. 

I have now been teaching in this town nearly five months, and not a 
white lady has called upon me in that time, excepting one, a Maine lady. 

This cottage we now occupy will probably have other tenants next year, 
and then what will become of this school I cannot think. A teachers’ home 
is needed here most imperatively, it appears to me ; andalso, almost as much, a 
barn and missionary-at-large with a horse. Thereisa large field for missionary 
labor here outside the school room. The people are somewhat scattered 
in this vicinity, but within a radius of three miles there are many negro 
people who are very ignorant and wicked. Unchastity and intemperance 
are common. After school to-day I walked three miles to visit one of my 
Sunday- School pupils who had been nearly burned to death in the morning, 
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The poor child lay on a dirty tick, covered with ragged quilts, with neither 

sheets nor slip on the pillow. A sadder sight still than this poor girl, on 

this comfortless bed, was her older unmarried sister, holding her young in- 
_ fant on her lap—she might envy her groaning sister. 

Hence a missionary-at-large is much needed here, to hold mothers’ meet- 
ings, to teach the mothers how to guide the little feet into the ways of wisdom 
and truth, and to give them lessons in house-keeping and sewing, (especially 
how to mend garments,) diet for young children, the sanitary condition of 
their premises, etc., etc. We two teachers, busy with class-room duties for six 
hours, are able to take up only a small portion of the missionary work that 
should be done in this corner. 

We also need Gospel preaching by an educated Christian minister. 
The church here, for colored people—and theirs are the only church ser- 
vices in the place—is of the howling, shrieking kind, with very little Chris- 
tianity in it. Many members, in good and regular standing, are living in 
open violation of the seventh commandment. 

We make our Sunday-school work go as far toward a church as possibie, 
but it cannot take the place of regular preaching. Our school prayer 

_ meetings I hope are doing good. The girls to day seemed deeply impress- 
ed as I talked to them of the “pure in heart.” Next Sunday we intend to 
have our monthly temperance Sunday-school lesson and have been teaching 
the pupils.a temperance song for the occasion. ; 

May the Lord give us wisdom and enlarge the work in this needy place. 


SLATER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Miss E. L. Austin, who has been engaged in educational and mis- 
sionary work for twenty years past, and who has built up the flourishing 
Slater Industrial School in Knoxville, Tenn., has transferred the entire 
property to the American Missionary Association. 

The Knoxville Journal pays Miss Austin a high compliment, and says : 


The Austin school building, one of the best in the city, and the Slater Training 
School building, stand as monuments to her enterprise, industry and active, intelligent 
labors. Denied in some degree, that full social recognition to which her intellectual 
accomplishments, high character and purity of life entitle her, she has sacrificed much 
to accomplish much. In doing what she has done, it was not for pecuniary gain, or for 
the purpose of earning a support, for she was abundantly able to live comfortably with- 
out this. Her only motive has been pure, generous philanthropy, and, when she leaves 
Knoxville she will carry with her the highest respect of the best people in the city, 
who have known of her, and what she has done and accomplished—white people and 
colored alike. i 

Just what course the American Missionary Association will adopt respecting 
the interest thus accepted is not known, but it will hardly be claimed that any phase 
of work can illustrate greater fidelity and deeper personal interest for the industrial — 

~ training of the colored youth of our city than Miss Austin has shown. 
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Fora few weeks longer the school will be conducted as usual. Many of your 
readers know nothing of the interesting features of the class work daily going on. It 
includes carpentry, cooking, sewing and most attractive classes of little children in 


kitchen and domestic kindergarten. Visitors have always been made welcome and will . 


be during the present management. 
Itis a matter of interest that Miss Austin has now in her classes the grandchildren 


of some of her early pupils. 


A RURAL SCHOOL IN THE BLACK BELT. 
MISS LILLA Y. DAVIS. 
The work among the colored people in the South presents indeed many 
phases, some of which are both perplexing and interesting, but on the 


whole they indicate steady progress. 
Many beautiful and deeply interesting stories have been told of the 
progress made in a number of schools situated in towns and cities, and now 


we ask you to spend a few minutes with us in a remote rural district, and 


let us tell you something of the work as we have viewed it. 

A little more than six years ago our school was established. More 
than a hundred men, women and children, crudely attired, came to the door 
- of the comfortless church in which we were forced to teach, and sought 
admittance. They came from one-roomed log cabins, but few of which 
contained even the most ordinary comforts, nevertheless those who as- 
sembled proved by their manner that they were simply waiting to be told 
what and how to do—they were ready, willing, yes, anxious to follow. 

The majority of the families in the community were almost hopelessly 
in debt, not more than one or two fathers being able to provideeven neces- 
sary food and clothing for their children. 

Visit us to-day and you will find us teaching in a comfortable little 
school-house, which the people helped to build; some of the cabins are well 
furnished, while the majority have at least common comforts ; our scholars 
are comfortably and in many cases well dressed ; you will find not more 
than one or two men in debt ; several who own their own homes, and a few 
young men actually doing business as merchants. On every side we see 
signs of advancement that are very encouraging. There are, however, still 
many discouragements in our school work, but we are gradually overcom- 
ing them. One of the most discouraging things has been that as the spring 
months come on it becomes necessary for the parents to take out all, or 
nearly all of the larger pupils to help with the farm work ; this necessarily 
breaks into our advanced classes and spoils our grading. Fully realizing 
this fact, we tried for a long time to devise some plan for carrying on both 
farm and school without slighting either. Finally we called a meeting of 
the parents and suggested to them that they give us the children of the 
primary grades from nine until twelve, and those of the grammar grades 
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from one until five. It was indeed gratifying to see how heartily they ac- 
cepted the suggestion. With a slight change in our programme to suit the 
circumstances we are now carrying forward our classes in all grades with a 
fair degree of success. 

We have no church as yet; but we assemble our Sabbath-school each 
Lord’s day in the school-room, where we endeavor to teach those who meet 
with us Gospel truths. 

To us, it seems that there is no hope for the permanent advancement of 
the community until we can have pure, competent Christian ministers in 
the church. We look forward to a pure church and the preaching of a pure 
Gospel. For the success of our efforts ; for physical and spiritual strength'to 
continue them, and for a speedy change for the better in the condition of 
affairs, we ask your most earnest prayers. 


THE GOSPEL OF SOAP.—_HOW WE PREACH IT. 


PROF. A. W. FARNHAM. 


Some one has said in substance that the civilization of a people is in 
proportion to the amount of soap it uses. What is true of nations is true 
of individuals. A man who uses soap intelligently is no longer a savage. 
In this article soap will stand for any means which may be employed for 
making clean or keeping clean in the physical world. 

We commence at the school gate. An asphalt walk extends to the 
front steps. This walk is kept as clean as the floors are. On each end of 
the half dozen steps is a scraper, each of which is used with regularity and 
intelligence. When the scrapers were first put in place, the feet were 
thrust forward across them. A bystander would have supposed the pupils 
were trying to remove the scrapers from the steps, instead of the mud from 
their shoes. Next, a wire mat is placed just outside the front door, and a 
“ shuck ” mat before the door of each lower room, also at the foot of the 
stairs. Pupils are cautioned to keep out of wet places and mud when go- 
ing to and from school. ‘ Please don’t put your hands on the paint,” and 
“ Open and close the door by the knob,” are expressions often heard in 
our school rooms. . 

All pupils are taught writing, drawing and the use of the needle. Be- 
fore beginning work whole classes are often required, and at any time in- 


dividuals are allowed, to wash their hands. The school furnishes bath-tubs, 


towels and soap. “ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart,” is a passage of Holy Writ that 
we interpret literally. All hand-work receives a higher mark on enaniingy 
tion if it is clean. The first sentence on the tuition cards is, Keep 
this card clean.” No pupil is allowed to put his hands on the black 
boards, because his hands grease the boards and the boards smear 


his hands. Sponges are suspended at the ends of the desks for slate: 


\ 
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use. Some of our teachers require pupils to have slate-cloths in 
addition to the sponges. No litter, not even from the sharpening of 
lead pencils, is allowed on the floor, or to accumulate in desks. To 
prevent this, the scrap-basket is passed twice a day. The regulation to 
prevent litter is enforced in the yards, receptacles being placed in conveni- 
ent places for papers and remnants of luncheons. A vigorous war was 
necessarily waged for the cleanly keeping of out-houses, and closed with a — 
victory in favor of decency, morality and civilization. : 

Pupils who are negligent of the morning bath are, as a rule, our most 
frequent offenders in school, and, therefore, are the ones who visit the Prin-. 
cipal the oftenest. It is usual that the young culprit at such times receives 
more instruction regarding baths than punishment for his offense. It is 
difficult for a moral truth to find lodgment beneath unkempt hair or un- 
washed cuticle. 

The moral uplift of our school has its origin in personal talks on purity 
in the world of matter. We believe that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
and that cleanliness precedes godliness. We believe that a polluted body 
must receive the baptism of soap and water before it can become the tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit. We believe that sin is moral dirt. These are some 
of the articles of our creed. 


A DAY IN VACATION, 


Only a teacher can realize the feeling of relief with which we awoke on 
the first morning of vacation. No relentless bell to call us to the monoto- 
nous duties of the school-room, nothing to do for a whole week but rest. 
This is how we rested, the first day. 

A short walk in the woods for flowers with some of the children, a treat 
which they greatly enjoyed, occupies the early morning hours. 

Next a huge pile of examination papers claims our attention, from 
whose depths, by patient delving, we bring forth rare nuggets of truth, of 
which these are the choicest. “ Geography is a spear on which we live 
composed of landand water.” “The difference between planets and fixed 
stars is that planets move around, and fixed stars stand still and twinkle.” 
“The Pyramids are dead bodies that have lately been found in Chicago.” 

These interesting researches are interrupted by a call from one of the 
old women in our Bible class who is in trouble. Her elder children were 
sold away into slavery years ago and are lost to her. Two of her remain- 
ing sons drink and cause her great anxiety, but the two youngest children, 
Mary and George, have been her comfort and pride. Not long ago she 
came to us with her ebony face fairly shining with happiness. ‘‘ Bress de 
Lawd, I’se so tankful! My Mary’s got religion. I’se been praying fo her 
so long.” 
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But to-day the tears are streaming down her face as she tells this sad 
story: 

“T’se allus had a good ’zire to serve de Lawd, but I never know’d de way 

till I goed to yoe church an de teachers did all splain de wo’d so clar. 


Den I tries to rase my chilen right and prays fo dem an shows dem de 


bes I knows. So now Mary got religion, I tells her to go wid me to church, 
whar she heah de truf splained right. But no, she doan listen at me but 


goed to her own church. Den oh, she do me so bad! . Las night she 


comed home drunk. When she war comin’ from meetin’ some ob her ole 
frens meets her an gibs her de whiskey. She’s allus so smart, an I sets 
such pendence on her, an now it seems like my heart will break ! is 

Poor, faithful old soul. What words of comfort can we give for sucha 
sorrow as this? 

In the afternoon we visit some sick families that have lately been 
neglected for want of time. One young man who is dying with consump- 
tion claims our special attention, because he is not at peace with God. At 
one home both husband and wife are afflicted. The woman has been sick 
for two years, and last January the man was stricken with paralysis and is 
now helpless. The wife was trying to sew, and it was pitiful to see her 
attempts to hold the needle in a hand that was crippled and bent by 
rheumatism. They are entirely dependent upon charity, but are very 
patient, praising the Lord for his tender care. They say He has never al- 
lowed them to suffer for the necessities of life. Another call on a woman 
who has a low, drunken husband who will not allow her tocome to church; 


and then home again in time for the weekly woman’s prayer-meeting. 


After dinner there is just time to call on two old sick aunties who live 
in the alley just round the corner, and our first day of rest 1s over. 


AVERY NORMAL INSTITUTE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Miss AMELIA MERRIAM. 


It was the half-past eight gong that just sounded, and the boys and 
girls who have been waiting for some time, pass through their respective 
gates with an air that tells unmistakably of their satisfaction in getting upon 
the school grounds. 

Let us take our places on “the bridge,” as we call the covered walk 
which connects the second story veranda of the “ Home ” with the girls’ 
entrance of our fine brick school building, with its ivy covered front, and 
notice the scholars as they come in. That little girl with fresh white 
apron and a bunch of roses in her hand is the daughter of the superintend- 
ent of our mission church Sunday-school. She was one of the little girls 
who recited their verses so well at the Sunday-school concert last Sunday 
evening. She is in the sixth sub-normal grade. Their school-room is on 
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the first floor and filled to overflowing with little folks. They came - 
marching into chapel not long since—the entire school, numbering some- 
thing more than three hundred and fifty, is together for devotional exercises 
—as proud as becometh conquering heroes, for the “roll of honor ” section 
bore aloft the blue and gold victory. That boy of genuine ebony type, SO 
_ big and stalwart beside his classmates of the seventh grade, is working to 
make a teacher of himself. He has already had some experience, for last 
summer vacation he wrote his teacher that out in the country he had a 
“fine school of thirteen head of scholars.” The other day in response to 
his teacher’s request for a sentence containing the word whade, his imagin- 
ation soared, and he wrote, “‘ Zhe whales ts floteing above.” 

Did you notice the two girls who just entered the gate? Thetaller one, 
who belongs to the junior class of our normal department, which in four 
classes includes ninety-two scholars, is the secretary of our “King’s 
Daughters” organization, and the other, who is a senior, is its president. 
The girls have done good service “in His name.” Several from the dif- 
ferent circles go to the Old Folks’ Home to sing, greatly cheering those who 
are bearing the burden of age and poverty, and aiding in the service con- 
ducted for them every Wednesday by our pastor, Rev. Geo. C. Rowe. 
At Christmas time, with money made from an entertainment given in our — 
chapel, the girls were able to send what brought at least a little gladness to 
individuals and families, who in their surroundings had little to remind them 
that it was the day of “Good Will to Men.” But the scholars will be in 
before you hear half of what we should like to have you know about them. 
The two boys coming up the walk with their books under their arms are 
seniors. They intend to take a college course; probably at Howard 
University. One of last year’s graduates is taking the medical course 
there. One of the girls went to Oberlin. Several are doing good work in 
country schools. Some are working at trades. One, who is a tailor, is 
president of the flourishing Christian Endeavor Society connected with 
Plymouth church. ; 

The young people’s prayer meeting as compared with that of the 
church, led by the deacons in rotation, suggests much that is hopeful as 
regards the progress of educational and religious work. 

But we must hasten to the school room, for the signal for forming lines 
has been given. One of our senior girls is at the piano, and we well may 
be proud of the marching, for the drill is given by our Principal, who kept. 

good time all through the war. ‘ 

You are surprised to see that blue-eyed little fellow, and the beautiful 
fair-faced girl in a colored school? We have many such, but the color- © 
ban rests upon them just as heavily as upon their dark-browed seatmates. 

Of the public schools for colored children in this city, there are none of 
grade higher than to fit for our lowest normal class. Besides they are too 
few in number. ‘There are said to be one thousand more colored children 
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of school age than can be accommodated in the schools of the city. We who 


are in the midst of the work feel that upon Avery Normal Institute rests a 


blessed responsibility. With quickened intellects and developed Christian 
manhood these scholars are to go out from this school to be helpers of their 
race, especially in those parts of this state dark with ignorance and super- 
stition. 


BEACH INSTITUTE, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


MISS HANNAH N. JOHNSON. 


There are said to bein this beautiful city of Savannah, about eight 
thousand colored children. There are school accommodations, counting 
the two public schools and our school called Beach Institute, for 
about one thousand. The other seven thousand must grow up in ig- 
norance, for there is no chance for them in this progressive citys bhe 
public schools are crowded and hundreds are turned away for want of 
room. ‘The efforts which some of the pupils at Beach make to earn their 
tuition of twenty-five cents a week, show their appreciation. Many of 
the boys sell papers, others carry dinners. This last takes them away from 


school at twelve. They lose by this the rest of the school session, but they 


can earn a dollar a month, by carrying a dinner every day, and self-help 
becomes a part of education. Many of the girls go out for service as soon 
as school is out, for the rest of the day. Large numbers not only earn 
their own tuition and clothe themselves, but contribute toward the support 
of those at home. . 
The “Christian Endeavor Society,” started at Beach Institute this 
year, seems to be growing in the way we wish to have it. The meeting is 
held every Friday, at the close of school, in the Normal room. The 
attendance is voluntary. All who wish are allowed to go home before the 
meeting, but the room is filled, sometimes crowded. They are mostly ° 
the older pupils, but there are some from every room, even a few from 
the primary, waiting after their room is dismissed, until it is time for the 


‘meeting. They are beginning to feel that it is their meeting, to be 


planned for and sustained by them. They think that it is something of a 
cross to lead the meeting in the presence of their schoolmates, but they — 
are trying to do it. Weare much encouraged that they are beginning to 
feel that they should sustain their meeting. We are so happy to 
hear their voices increasingly in this way, and while we do not fail to see 
that it is not easy for them to speak and pray before others, we are glad 
that they are ready to do hard things for Christ’s sake. 

One day a colored pastor called, desiring that we would come and help 
in his Sunday-school, as they “ needed help very much.” We thought we 


Ps had as much Sunday-school work as we could well do, but because of his 
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importunity, we consented to go. The following Sabbath three of us 
. Started, and found our way into a little, barn-like building. Here on the 
board seats were a few children and grown people. The pastor welcomed 
us and introduced us to the Superintendent, the one lady among them all 
who could read. She afterwards told us, with evident pride, that she had 
years ago attended school at Beach Institute. The Superintendent went 
through the opening exercises; the children repeating after her the 
Lord’s prayer and the responsive readings. The school was then divided 
into three classes ; the grown people in one, the girls in another, and the 
boys in the third. 

These classes were given to us to instruct. We were told that they 
had been going over their old quarterlies again, as they had not been able 
to get any of this year, but we were kindly allowed to teach whatever lesson 
we chose. We tried to tell them a little of the wonderful life of Elijah. 
At the close they invited us all to address the school. One of the teachers 
did so. 

The Sabbath-school has greatly increased in numbers since our coming, 
and we are very thankful for the papers which kind friends have sent, 
to be given away to these children. Thus the work goes on; the develop- 
ment of character among these “needy ones ” in the South-land. 


A SCHOOL DAY IN GEORGIA, 


While we were at breakfast, James Gamble came to say that “Pa had 
sent for him and he must go home to work.” We are very sorry for this, 
for he is making excellent progress, and seems in every way worthy the help 
given him from the Daniel Hand Fund. He said very earnestly at parting, 
“T never went to so good a school before; I shall come back next fall.” 
He felt quite as sorry to go, as we to lose him, but “Pa needed help in 
making the crops,” and if James is as faithful in wielding the spade as he 
is at his studies, I don’t wonder “Pa” prefers his help to that of an 
hireling. : 

Monday morning is a busy time at the school building. At an early 
hour applications begin. The first Monday of the month bears off the 
palm, but each succeeding one brings a share. Sometimes it is a new 
family recently moved ; again, one, through some change of circumstance, 
able to go to “ pay school,” and willing to “set on the front seat till there 
is room.” Quite often, it is a case where “they ’ve been going to : 
and she didn’t larn ’em nothin’.” Half a look is sufficient to show us that 
‘n less than a month they would be saying the same thing of our workers, 
and we are glad if there isno room. The little children are coming in 
great numbers now, their parents hoping probably that the rains are over. 
Among these is one who was turned over to meas a hopeless case, and 


given her. While I was eating lunch, later in the day, 
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uh, Pee to programme comes twice a day for a wrestling match with 
and,” “can,” and similar enemies to his peace. On entering this morn- 
ing, Joe remarked that “’twas pretty bad to-day.” “ Why ?” I naturally in- 


- quired. “Everybody’s sick.” ‘Who is sick?” “Oh, ma, and Andrew, 


and the baby, and—everybody. but ‘Lindy and Tom.” That did look 
serious but hardly justified spending the hour in conversation, so I sug- 
gested the production of his book. Joe’s method of attack is worth seeing. 
His round, amiable face becomes set, as his powers come to a focus on 
some particular word. He eyes it fiercely, holds his breath, slowly raises 


__ his forefinger, and directs it toward the victim. Then there is a flash of 


intelligence ; out comes the word, down comes the finger upon it, and out 
flies one little foot behind. Serene in my approval, he gathers himself up 
to renew the conflict with the next word, and the process is repeated. But 
I am convinced that Joe is not a hopeless case. Indeed, I expect to be 
proud of him yet, and hope that his parents will be, too. He may outshine 
some of the many who have seemed to make such wonderful progress this 
year, for he is, very sensible. 

__ Mattie F. came to me at the beginning of sewing lesson to-day, saying 
that she “couldn’t find her work.” We couldn’t either, and more was 
came to the 
house and said that M had her work in her pocket. Investigation 
proved her statement true. The theft seemed the more pitiful because 
M is the daughter of aclergyman. He wrote immediately a reply to 
my note, saying that “after he got through with her, she would never do 
such a thing again.” Petty thefts are very common among the children, 
and are avery trying feature among the daily annoyances. We are greatly 
encouraged, when, as sometimes happens, a child is sent straight back by 
his parents with the pilfered knife or pencil. By the way, how odd it 
would seem to the children at home, to hear our pupils asking for the loan 
of a “cedar” pencil, their name for a lead pencil ; or the children fresh 
from the country inquiring if they shall “ spile out ” the work on the black- 
board. 

Scarcely a day passes, when some child does not come to inquire if 
it is “ Band of Hope this evening.” I believe they would revel in having 
a meeting every day. Our labors in the cause of temperance are not 
wholly fruitless, for six-year-old H——, stoutly refused to swallow a whis- 


_ key concoction, we are told, in a pneumonia attack. ‘Teacher told me 


not to drink it,” he said. He was overpowered and made to swallow it, 
hands, nose, body held fast during the forcing process. He has my 
sympathy. 

“ Brother F——” called us to account very sharply at evening meet- 
ing for allowing entertainments in the church and vestry. After reading 
several selections of Scripture which he considered appropriate, and de- 
scribing graphically how the benches were flung out of the Temple at its 
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second cleansing, he set our misdeeds before us. “How did it look to | 
see an ice-cream freezer stan’in’ in the corner, and a plate and a spoon set- 
tin’ in the winder in the house of God!” He was “ going to offer a resolu- 
tion against such doin’s every business meeting the church had, till he 
went home to glory, do you hear ?’ He was rebuked on the spot by one 
of his brethren. 

A business session followed this very meeting, and he held his peace, 
whether as the result of the rebuke, or because he did not wake up to the 
character of the meeting, I could not determine. He is a good old man, 
of thorny exterior, but devout of heart, and with never a misgiving as to 
the soundness of his views. Our “‘Woman’s Aid Society” had just purchased 
some cups and saucers to be used at our socials, and I don’t know what 
would have happened if he had learned the fact. We should all be sorry 
to be found lacking in any effort to cleanse, or to build up our spiritual 


temple. 
Easter was a glorious day, and the children’s concert was given before a 
house packed to its utmost capacity. ° 


MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES IN GEORGIA. 


To fully appreciate the good work being done by the teachers of the 
American Missionary Association, one should visit the South and contrast 
for himself the students of any one of the schools with the older genera- 
tions who have never had the advantages of education. Let him listen to 
the recitations in the higher English branches and then talk with the parents 
of these students, to be understood by whom it is necessary to confine oneself 
to the most limited vocabulary. Let him attend one of our weekly prayer 
meetings and listen to the prayers and exhortations of the students and then 
to those of the older people. The most skeptical would be convinced that 
the negro is susceptible of education. I will give you the prayer of Uncle 
Jackson, a man about eighty years of age, a devout Christian and a constant 
attendant upon our meetings. I know the prayer by heart, for it is seldom 
varied. It runs thus: 

“Our Father which artin heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom — 
come on earth as it is in heaven. Forgive us this day our daily bread and 
forgive our debtors. Almighty and most merciful God, in ten’er mussy 
be pleased to bless thy servants ’sembled here dis evenin’, O Lord, be 
pleased to ride round dis ’ere vineyard and cut sin right and left with a 
two-edged sword. Spin this people round, O Lord, with their faces 
towards heaven and their backs towards hell. O Lamb of God, be pleased — 
to bless the seafarin’ man and the ship that sails the furdest on the ocean. 
O Lord, in ten’er mussy be pleased to bless the fust human that ever trod 
the soil. O Lamb of God, bless this ’ere school. O Lord, bless these 
teachers. Shod their feet with the Gospel shoes and crown their souls with 


: 


} 
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the vine of Jesus. O Lord, bless thy servant here before thee, which is the 
least of all, and when we is done servin’ thee here below be pleased to 


_ lower us down to our watery graves in peace, where wecan sing praises to 


) 


thy great and holy name forevermore. Amen. Thank God.” 

Aunt Charity is another earnest worshiper. She said in her prayer, not 
long since, “O Lord, I thank Thee I have been able to take thee into 
my heart and plug the devil out.” 

What a contrast are such prayers as these to the heartfelt prayers of our 
students, clothed in language clear and concise. 

It is not surprising that these people are ignorant where so much 
prejudice exists against their education. Fo illustrate this I will give you 
a late experience. The Association had appropriated $700 for the 
erection of a church in connection with our school, with the understanding 
that we could expect no more money. At the closest calculation it would 
cost $800 to build according to plan. The teachers were despondent. 
Some one suggested that I solicit aid fromsome of the citizens which, after 
some hesitation, I consented to do. I made a number of calls and was 
politely received. Some spoke of the good work being done and gladly 
gave what they felt able; others frankly expressed their disapprobation,— 
in fact denounced the work in the strongest terms. I think probably from 
a love of mischief, some one advised my calling upon Mr. O——,, one of 
the wealthiest and most influential citizens who, I afterwards 
learned, was the most outspoken against our work. He received 
me with that deferential politeness so characteristic in South- 
ern gentlemen toward a lady, but as soon as I introduced myself, 
his manner suddenly changed. He drew himself up to his full height, 
plunged his hands in his pockets and stood glowering at me, his manner 
plainly indicating, “ Well, what do you want here?” There was no chance 
for preliminary remarks. I had to state bluntly that I had called for aid 
to build our new church. His face grew very expressive, and with 
tremulous voice and in tones of decided emphasis he exclaimed : “T give 
towards your colored church! No, never one cent ! They don’t need any 
churches, besides you do more harm than good teaching those people. 
When you educate them you make them criminals and paupers. You had 
better let them remain in ignorance. If they don’t know how to write 
they can’t forge a name.” This was the sum and substance of a long 
harangue which lasted, it seemed to me, fully ten minutes and gave me no 
chance to get a word in edgewise. I laughed goodnaturedly, for I was too 
much amused to get angry, and when I had a chance defended the cause 
as well as I could. I said, “ Why, that is just the way Capt. K—— 
talked to me and when he got through he gave me ¢$ro. I do hope you 
will do the same.” ‘To my surprise he opened his wallet, took from it a 


q crisp new $20 note which he handed me saying, “ Here, I'll give you 810 of » 
; that. ’Tis all I have, and if your conscience troubles you about returning 
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the other $10, keep it, but don’t deceive yourself for one minute. I don’t. 


give it because I have any sympathy with your cause, for I haven’t a bit.” 


Nevertheless, I got my money and went on my way rejoicing; and I stored 


up fun enough to laugh over for a month. 


JOURNAL EXTRACTS PROM ALL HEALING, N. C. 
FEBRUARY, 1891. — 
It took a large supply of faith last week to drill the scholars for mis- 
sionary meeting, for there was scarcely a gleam of sunshine, and Saturday 
it rained as hard as it ever can even at the equator. But it cleared in the 
night and no day could be more perfect than was our Sabbath, and while 
the mountain streams were high, the heavy rain of Saturday had beaten the 


roads quite hard. Our faith had not been sufficient to lead us to put extra - 


seats in the school house on Saturday, but before Sabbath-school we carried 
chairs from the boarding hall, so could comfortably seat all who came. We 
had one hundred and twenty-five for Sabbath-school, and more by the time 
for missionary meeting. The exercises were all by the pupils ; they did 
well, and the faces of parents and friends beamed with pardonable pride. 
I think many hearts were warmed with more love to our blessed Lord as 
one and another brought to us glimpses of the needs of the people, and of 
the triumphs of the Gospel in Africa and China. Our missionary offerings 
are not large, but they help bind our hearts in sympathy and prayer with 
the little band of Christians in Inhambani, Africa. 

Prayer-meeting at night was well attended and deeply interesting. Its 
close found us weary but thankful for the privilege of work which the 
Master has given us. The Father must have given us the pleasant day asa 
special blessing for ’tis raining again to-day. 

MARCH 31. _ 

Our prayer meeting last week was one long to be remembered in 
Lincoln Academy. Right in the midst of meeting one of our young men 
rose quietly and coming forward, knelt for prayer. Of course this 
changed the plan of our meeting. An invitation was given for others to 
seek the Lord ; eight others came forward. We continued in prayer. for 
them and singing appropriate hymns till time for meeting to close, then the 
rest were quietly dismissed. The teachers remained with the inquiring 
ones in prayer and opening to them God’s Word. Three gave their hearts. to 
God before we left the room and three more since then. We are more 
thankful for this blessing than we can express. Only four of the boarding 
pupils remain out of Christ now. ae 

Six men with large families have recently bought land nearus that their 
children may be in school next year. It is a great encouragement to feel 
that parents are so anxious to have their children enjoy opportunities which 
were never in their own reach. Many do work hard and deny themselves all 
the comforts of life to keep their children in school. 
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CHURCH WORK. 


_ The following questions, sent to all the ministers in the colored churches 
of the American Missionary Association, brought various answers, quo- 


‘tations from which are selected from many replies. They will be in- 


teresting to our readers as they give in the words of the writers a look into 


~ our church work. The following are fair samples of the responses : 


First Question.— What special line of subjects have you presented in your 
Sabbath discourses ? 

District of Columbia—-ANSWER. For the subjects of my morning ser- 
mons, from January 1st to September rst, themes from the life of Christ as 
presented in Luke’s Gospel. In the evenings, subjects growing out of the 
needs of the work; for example—temperance, missionary giving, revivals. 
From September to December all subjects on themes to promote a revival. 
From December to January, to promote the Christian growth of young be- 
lievers, etc., etc. 

Georgia. Almost wholly we have presented the truths which bear upon 


“holy living. Many of our teachings have been ethical. We have also lec- 


tured upon the polity of our church and her history. 

Alabama. We have taken the subjects of the Sunday-school lessons. 

Tennessee. \ have preached upon the nature and deadliness of sin, 
upon the atonement through Jesus Christ, with sermons on home, marriage, 
the education of children, religion and duties in business. 

Louisiana, The subjects presented in Sabbath discourses have been 
determined by my congregations. In the autumn I dwelt upon the ques- » 
tions of our stewardship, upon the obligations to fidelity and intellectual 
and moral honesty, the motives and rewards to industry. This winter I 
have preached upon the new birth, the necessity of repentance, the nature 
of faith, the duty of Christians to show their faith by their works. My 
preaching has been designed to lead to effort and to action. 


Seconp Question.— What prayer meeting topics have you considered ? 

District of Columbia—ANSWER. The prayer meeting topics of the’ 
Congregational Hand-Book. 

Georgia. ‘The prayer meeting topics found in the Congregational Hand- 
Book, published by 7’ he Congregationalist. 

Georgia (2). The Congregational Hand-Book. 

Georgia (3). Those given in the Congregational Hand-Book. 

Alabama. Those given in the Congregational Hand-Book. 

Alabama (2). Those in Congregational Hand-Book. 

Alabama (3). Those of the Sunday-school lessons. ; 

Tennessee. It is my fear that the idea selected by others, printed in 
weekly papers, critically discussed in meetings, tends, on the one hand, to 
prevent originality in the minister and the people, and, on the other hand, 
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to speculative religious ideas rather than true prayer. I make the prayer 


meeting an occasion for personal approach to God. 
Tennessee (2). The theme of one of the discussions preached the Sun- 
day before. 


THIRD QuestTion.—Have you introduced any new features during the 
year ¢ 

Tennessee—ANSWER. The Christian Endeavor Society has been intro- 
duced during the year and works admirably. 

Tennessee (2). Organized a Ladies’ Missionary Union Society. 


FourTH Question.— What encouraging reports can you make Fenn Jour 
church ? 

District. of Columbia—ANsweR. My church was /Sasetnred in 1881 
with eleven members. Its present enrollment is two hundred and thirty- 
eight. It has enjoyed a steady growth materially and spiritually since its 
organization. More than four hundred girls have received instruction in 
sewing, and over five hundred persons have professed conversion during 
my pastorate, two hundred of whom have united with our church. 

District of Columbia (2). The outlook is very bright. 

South Carolina, There has been a spirit of revival for the past five 
years. Additions have been made at every communion. 

Georgia, We have peace and harmony in the church. The meetings 
are all quite well attended. I can see a desire on the part of many mem- 
bers to come up to a higher standard of Christian living. 

_ Georgia (2). The church is growing both spiritually and intellectually. 

Georgia (3). There have been additions to the church at every com- 
munion service during the past year. 

Georgia (4). We have had a quiet year, but some of the leading people 
have joined our church, among the number some who have been opposed 
to us over sixteen years. 

Alabama. No special revival, but a gracious continued blessing. 

Alabama (2). A considerable increase over any previous year in money 
_ contributed to missionary objects, and increase of interest in the Sunday- 
school and in missions adjacent to the church. 

Alabama (3). The most encouraging feature of our work is the in- 
creased attendance at the weekly prayer meetings. 


Alabama (4). I can say for our work that it is in a healthy and prosper-. | 


ous condition. There is a harmonious feeling existing. 

Alabama (5). Wide-awake Sunday-school, interesting Young Peoples’ 
Missionary Society, prayer meetings, good morning attendance. 

Tennessee. We enjoyed a revival in December last, and there were 
twenty-four hopeful conversions, 


Tennessee (2). A very precious revival, forty-four hopefully converted, 
and church greatly strengthened. 


: 
F 
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Tennessee (3). We had a revival, during which thirteen young people 
were converted. 

Tennessee (4). Congregations are increasing, prayer meetings are bet- 
ter attended. We are getting into sympathy with the people ; they under- 
stand us better. The church is paying its bills better than ever before. 

Tennessee (5). One of the most encouraging reports we can make of 
our church is its morally elevating influence among the people. The 
people in the town are beginning to believe that one who belongs to a Con. 
gregational church must leave off immorality and lead, at least, an appar- 
ent Christian life. 

_ Kentucky, Our attendance is increasing. We receive more money for 

church support, and there is a more general inclination to do something 

than there used to be. The patience with which the people work with 
their limited means is remarkable. 

Louisiana. The condition of the church is excellent. Our prayer 
meetings are often seasons of great spiritual power. A revival, whose 
force is not yet spent, grew out of the meetings during the week of prayer. 
Nearly half of the unprofessing students of the University have been con- 
verted. 


FirtH Question.—/s your church making any progress toward self- 
support ? 

District of Columbia—ANSWER. Very apparent progress. Prior to 
1866 none of the expense of maintaining the work was met by our society. 
Since 1866 we have repaired and improved the building, chapel and par- 
sonage at a cost of $2,500, about $2,000 of which was raised by the mem- 
bers, pastors and friends of the church. We have adopted the plan of sys- 
tematic giving, with favorable results. We, this year, relieve the American 
Missionary Association of $200 on the pastor’s salary. 

North Carolina. Most of our members having been raised in the Mis 
sionary Baptist Church, which teaches that a minister must earn his bread 
by manual labor, seem to think it the best way for the minister to support 
himself. I have, however, this year received $75 from the people. 

South Carolina, For five years past the church has doubled the amount 
formerly paid on the pastor's salary, has done considerable in reducing the 
debt, and in erecting a parsonage. It will, we trust, soon become self-sup- 
porting. 

Georgia, Weare doing nothing toward self-support. . 

Georgia (2). The church is doing more than ever before, paying $20 
per month to the pastor’s salary, and paying it promptly. 

Georgia (3). Our church has been self-supporting for the past three 


ears. 
4 Alabama. Many of the church members have left for other places, and 


the church is, therefore, poorer than it was. 


4 
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Alabama (2), The church is growing a little in the way of self-support. 

Alabama (3). Iam sorry to say that the progress of the church is slow 
toward self-support because wages are so small and members ee so 
frequently. 

Alabama (4). The church is holding its own and paying what it has 
paid on the pastor’s salary for the past three years. 

Alabama (5). The church is gaining gradually. 

Alabama (6). The church is making some progress. It has increased 
the pastor’s salary $20 this year per month, and is doing more for home. 
improvements, ; 

Alabama (7). Iam urging my people to realize that our churches 
ought to become self-supporting. Our progress is slow in that way. 

Alabama (8). The progress toward self-support is very favorable. 

Tennessee. ‘The church is increasing in its benevolence, but its progress 
toward self-support must be slow. 

Tennessee (2). The church has entered upon the fourth year of self- 
support, and fully expects to hold on that way. It raised last year $700 
for pastor, $70 for insurance, etc. 

Tennessee (3). Church pays $45 per month toward the pastor’s salary. 

Louisiana, We are doing nothing toward self-support, just holding on. 

Mississippi. We are doing nothing toward self-support, but we hope to 
do so. 


SIXTH QueEstIon.— What change, tf any, do you know of in the attitude 
of other denominations toward us ? 

District of Columbia.’ ANSwER.—Our churches are growing in favor 
with other denominations. They look to us for leadership. 

District of Columbia (2}. Our churches sustain the very kindest rela- 
tions to other denominations in Washington. 

North Carolina. Our relations are kindly in all outward ways. We - 
hold ministers’ meetings, in which we all share fraternally. 

South Carolina. ‘There is no change in the attitude of other denomina- 
tions towards us. A spirit of complete harmony exists. 

Georgia. Iam hopeful that earnest, persevering, prayerful effort will 
break down prejudice in the near future. 

Georgia (2). I think there is a good feeling toward our church general- 
ly in the city. 

Georgia (3). Other denominations are understanding our work better, 
and they are feeling more ready to aid it in many respects. 

Georgia (4). There never was a time when, in the larger. cities, the 
spirit of rivalry and denominationalism seems so dead as at present. Weare 
winning a permanent place in the respect of all the best people. We have 
one ministers’ meeting of all denominations, where we meet on common 
grounds, and there is nothing but courtesy and fellowship. 
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Alabama. 


The attitude of other denominations toward us is Christian 
and friendly. 


Alabama (2). These is no change ; they are as hostile as ever. 

Alabama (3). If there is any change in the attitude of other denomina- 
tions towards us, I think it is toward friendliness. 

Alabama (4). They are gradually adopting our methods of work. 

Alabama (s). Other churches are more friendly, and many do not 
hesitate to say that ours will become the leading church of this place in 
time. 

Tennessee. They are coming to understand us better. There still 
lingers.some suspicion, however, on account of our quiet methods. 

Tennessee (2). The condition is much better than it was five years ago. 

Tennessee (3) A great change has come about in the attitude of other 
denominations toward us, until at this time, we are regarded favorably by 
every denomination in the city. 

Tennessee (4). I cannot speak of any change of attitude. I hope there 
is a better appreciation of our aim and character. 

Tennessee (5). Better recognition but strong sectarian opposition. 

Louisiana. There is a growing spirit of friendliness and appreciation 
among the Baptists and Methodists toward us. 

Louisiana (2). The white churches of the various Protestant denomina- 
tions are increasingly friendly to our work. The colored churches of 
other denominations are usually hostile, and will frequently do everything 
in their power to destroy a Congregational church in their vicinity. One 
reason is that the younger and more intelligent people are often attracted 
away from their churches by our more intelligent ministry. 

Mississippi. There is no change in their attitude toward us. 

Texas. There is a growing disposition to respect us as Christians. We 
often exchange pulpits. 


/ 


SEVENTH QueEsTION.—How can we secure better efficiency in our work 
as Congregational Churches ? . 

District of Columbia. ANSWER.—By placing strong men at leading 
stations, keeping the school and church in touch, by reaching the youth 
and the homes. 

District of Columbia (2). By concentrating the absolutely needed help for 
a reasonable time in a few strong centres. De 

North Carolina. By making educational work auxiliary to the church. 
What is needed here is a good educational work which will build up the 
church. ! : 

South Carolina. The education of young people in young peoples 
societies and kindred efforts, so as to train the youth to become useful in 
the church. ; eas 

Georgia. Uvery church needs a good school in connection with it. 
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By putting in pastors who are the equals of those in other churches. The 


more intelligent people now go where they can get something more than 


noise. 

Alabama. A parochial school, under white teachers, in connection with 
most of the small churches. 

Alabama (2). By having schools in connection with our own churches. 

Alabama (3). By holding the standard high and preaching the pure 
Gospel. 

Alabama (4). For churches and schools to work as one body. 

Tennessee. Bring school work into more hearty operation in the church 
in all its departments, build a schoolhouse of worship on the school 
grounds, or near by, and establish regular services in the regular Congre- 
gational way. 

Louisiana. J do not think there is any change needed to secure greater 
efficiency. All that is needed is to fight it out on our present line. 

Mississippt. The establishment of good schools in connection with all 
churches would help largely. I do not think Congregationalism can grow 
very rapidly in the South under present conditions of ignorance and 
superstition. It must look for its membership chiefly to the better educa- 
ted classes. 


EIGHTH QueEsTION.— What ts the greatest need in the building up of our 
church work in the South? 

North Carolina. ANSWER.—Thoroughly educated and consecrated 
ministers. 

Worth Carolina (2). More self-relying, self-consecrating, manly 
Christian character. 

North Carolina (3). See to it that nothing but thoroughly ednceine 
ministers are placed over your various fields. 

Georgia. We need more churches near together, a missionary in each 
State to visit each church; preaching, advising, visiting. 

Georgia (2). A State missionary going from church to church to en- 
courage, advise and help. 

Alabama, ‘The greatest need in the building up of our church work 1 in 
the South is the education of the people. 

Alabama (2). We need better men, and more men, men who are full of 
the Holy Ghost, who are sent by our Lord to deliver his message. 

Tennessee. The great need to build up our church work isa more 
earnest and enthusiastic preaching of Christ. 

Tennessee (2). Let our ministers administer Congregational medicine in 
Methodist capsules. The colored people are fervent and imaginative. 

Tennessee (3). Parsonages are very greatly needed. The minister 
needs a decent house to live in, and the cause he serves should look out any 
this. 


Athens, Ala.— Nashville, Tenn. aa il bess: 
a a 
Tennessee (4). The great difficulty in building up our church work is 
the lack of education among the masses. Congregationalism in the South 
with a converted pushing ministry will keep pace with education; will go 
no faster, 

_ Louisiana, What is needed is men born of the spirit, and also born of 
some good institution of learning, where they have had their mental vis- 
ion enlarged » men with hearts of love, with common sense and tact. The 
harvest is ripe enough ; the laborers, however, are not only few but unfit. 
Dr. Abbott’s idea of a simple Biblical course is good as far as it goes, but 
the higher training ought not to be left undone. The world is moving 
fast to-day even in the South. We should encourage the aspirations of our 
students who are willing and competent to drink deeper at the fountain of 
learning. 

Louisiana (2). More educated preachers—not necessarily in all cases 


men of great learning, but men who are really able to lead and to teach 


their people. 


NintTH Question.—Do you preach from manuscript or without tt ? 

South Carolina. ANswER.—Without it. Ina ministry of eight years 
I have used manuscript but once. 

Georgia. 1 do not preach from manuscript ; I prepare my sermons, 
sometimes writing them out, but never reading them, nor reciting them. 

Georgia (2). Both ways. 

Georgia (3). Manuscript always on Sunday mornings; on Sunday 
nights brief notes or no notes at all. 
Alabama. 1 use notes, never a manuscript, except on special occa- 
sions. 

Alabama (2). Both methods. 

Louisiana. Without manuscript. 

Mississippi. Without manuscript. 


EE 


ITEMS. 


FROM ATHENS, ALABAMA. 
I wish you could have been present at our beautiful Easter service. 
It was sweet, soulful, simple and uplifting. The large audience, some of 
whom seldom enter a church, seemed deeply moved, and I trust their 
hearts and consciences were touched as never before. 


FROM NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 


REY. H. H. PROCTOR. 


Yesterday, March 29, marked an era in the history of Congregational- 
ism in this city. A joint meeting of the Christian Endeavor Societies of 


the city, was held at Jackson Street Church. The church was filled to over- 
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flowing. Persons not able to get seats were turned away. This was the | 
first meeting of its kind ever held in the city of Nashville. The large con- 
gregation was eager and attentive throughout. The productions were well 
prepared and appropriate to the occasion. Prof. Spence, who was an inter- 
ested spectator, said that everything done was appropriate, and nothing was 
detractive. A good impression was made. The people know more about 
the Endeavor Societies and understand better the spirit and purpose of the 
Association’s work. 


he 


RURAL CHURCH WORE IN GEORGIA. 


BY A PASTOR. 


The demand for missionary service among the freedmen of the South 
is urgent and constant. We who are in Georgia, the Empire State of the _ 
South, are powerless to meet all the demands and needs of the hour. 

This State with her one hundred and thirty-seven counties must be 
divided among eleven missionaries of our Association; these counties 
divided equally among the missionaries, will give a fraction over twelve to 
each man, hence the cry for more men and money; money to carry on 
our religious and educational work, money to build school houses and to 
train suitable workers to occupy this vast and inadequately occupied terri- 
tory. We ought to have one man for every county in the State. Could 
we do this, with the proper means to carry on this work, a complete revo- 
lution would be wrought. The large area of our respective fields calls for 
laborious effort, yet, it is of such a nature that it brings with it inspiration 
for renewed and continuous effort. Much of our work must be of a gener- 
al character ; all that is done does not show itself in our church work, but 
in the gradual improvement, morally and intellectually of the people with 
whom we come in contact. 

A deplorable and much-to-be-regretted condition of things is the unfit- 
ness of many so-called leaders. Their teachings and example are in too 
many instances dragging the people down to lower depths of degradation. 

The best people are powerless to overthrow the almost absolute reign 
of these leaders over the mass of the people. It is the constant aim of our 
pastors to have a membership that is pure and godly, that by their example 
of holy living, those who are without may be helped in their efforts to live 
a better life. Our work is many-fold, preaching, teaching, lecturing, 
house-to-house visitation, personal conversation, etc. 

In visiting the homes of the people we invariably find a warm welcome 
and feel that each opportunity thus improved is blessed of God. Amidst 
its encouragements and discouragements, we are grateful that this is our 
work, 
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WE MUST RESCUE THE YOUNG. 


BY PASTOR OF A CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, IN TEXAS. 


The danger to our people in this section, is in the bad boys and girls. 
There are many perplexing questions regarding the future of our race and 
the church, but, to my mind, there is none more perplexing and gloomy 
than that one which relates to the. way our boys and girls are allowed to 
grow up. They will be wholly unfitted either for the duties of the church or 
for the duties of citizens. Even now, it is a very common thing to see some 
of the boys in chained gangs on the street, working out some fine for mis- 
demeanor. The church, evidently, feels no responsibility in this matter. 
It. maintains the greatest indifference. No plans have been executed or 
proposed for the rescue of our precious sons and daughters. 

The young people do not have the proper example set before them. 
There is no strong, upward-tending influence to draw them up. The 
churches, generally speaking, have let down the standard of religion so 


_ low, in order to get money, that they are not much help, so far as example 


is concerned. The'members seem to have no responsibility in regard to 


the raising of their children, While the parents are in church running 


over with grace and religion, and interrupting the minister all through his 
sermon, by spasmodic yells and wild demonstrations of joy, their children 
are Out in the streets, shooting marbles, playing ball, smoking cigarettes, 
cursing, fighting, and yelling so loud as to disturb the worshippers on the 
inside. So, it is easy to see that the religion of this section is greatly to 


~ blame for this dreadful state of affairs. The horrible inconsistency of the 


religion of this section has driven many young people to desperation. 

The homes out here seem to think that they have neither hand nor 
part in the work of training citizens for the church and the State. If it is 
true that the boys and girls of this generation are to be the leaders of the 
church, and representatives of the race, in future, then it is very clear 
that this state of affairs must be altered, before there can be any reasonable 
ground to hope for better things. 

You say that this is a dark side of the question, indeed. Brother P. 
is a pessimist. But the truth is, that the half cannot be told here. More 
than that, it is well that we should hear the whole truth, and prepare for 
the consequences. Yes, there must be a reform; and that reform must 
begin in the homes. Parents must raise their children better, or we shall 
have a generation of desperadoes in this section of our country. The 
young people in our towns out here, many of them, are brought up from 
infancy to maturity in idleness in the streets. The result is, they hate toil 
and will not give themselves up to labor. 

The great need of this section is strong moral and educational insti- 
tutions for the training of the youth, who shall go out and lift the peoplefup 
to a higher and nobler life. There must be some such influence brought 


. 
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_ to bear upon the homes of this section before we can hope for much good 


either from the church or the race. The church is powerless to produce 


this effect, The church itself needs help. The schools must be looked 
to for aid in this great work. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OP 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


PROF. F, W. FOSTER. 


For some time past, the better educated colored people of Lexington 
have had a growing sense of the need of more intelligent preaching and 
better methods of church worship. The plan to form a new church, there- 
fore, has met with much favor, while at the same time, it has not escaped de- 
cided opposition from some of the colored churches, as was to be expected. 

On March 13th, in accordance with a call to recognize a Congregation- 


al church in Lexington, Mr. G. T. Greene, delegate from the Walnut Hills 


Congregational church, Cincinnati, Ohio, read the letter missive calling the 
council. Rev. S. P. Dunlap of Springfield, Ohio, was chosen moderator, 
and Mr. G. T. Greene the clerk of the council. The meeting to organize 
was of a purely business character, and was occupied in the hearing of 
testimony concerning the desirability and promise of the Congregational 
church in Lexington, and the examination of those proposing to unite in 
the formation of the church. Twenty-two presented themselves as wishing 
to unite with the new church after its formation, two being teachers in 
our school. The moderator and the scribe—both white—expressed them- 
selves as greatly pleased with the intelligent appearance and thoughtful 
attention of the audience during these services. : 

The meeting in the evening was the culminating event. After a few 
preliminaries, the sermon was preached by the Rev. W. D. Shaw, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The text was from John i; 42, and was a plain, strong and prac- 
tical setting forth of the duty of churches, and of individual Christians, to 
be active and earnest in the effort to bring those around them into fellow- 
ship with Christ. Although Rev. Mr. Shaw is a colored preacher, there 
was no color-line apparent in his sermon, which was marked in its ability. 


‘After the sermon the scribe made some most happy remarks, welcoming in 
the new church, and giving in the name of sister churches the right hand of 


fellowship to Rev. Byron Gunner, acting pastor. | 
The work begins with much promise. The services of the evening 


created a favorable impression on those present. It is doubtful if any there 
had ever before seen the right hand of fellowship given by a white pastor to one 
who was colored. To myself, the sight was most impressive. The character 
and standing of the people interested seem quite a guarantee of success, 


The outlook is most hopeful. 
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A MISSIONARY REPORT FROM GEORGIA. 


REV. O. F. SARGENT. 


The work of the American Missionary Association in Georgia is by no - 
means stationary. While the numerical results of the work are not as large as 
we could hope for, yet there is decided progress all along the line. Weare 
far from being discouraged. We rejoice instead at the stability of the 
churches, which are building themselves upon a sure foundation. The 
building of character in our churches is not the least part of our work; 
but surely, even if slowly, we see our members rising high above those 
about them in principles of honesty, virtue and temperance. While they 
are being taught, they are teaching others also, not only in words, but by 
example. 

Our churches have recently been gladdened in the organization of 
Bethany Church, at Thomasville, with twenty members, which has since 
been increased by seven members more. It has been my privilege to spend 
some Sundays with them, and to minister to them in the gospel. I was 
strengthened and cheered by the spirit of consecration which I saw, and 
the earnest spirit of endeavor actuating the lives of the members. For the 
most part the membership of this young church consists of young men 
and women who have giyen themselves to the Master’s service. They 
are none the less youthful because they are members of Christ’s body ; 
but in their studies and recreations we can see that they carry the spirit 
of their Master, and by their influence they are sowing seeds of kindness 
and love, and are commending the gospel to their fellow students. This 
work is full of encouragement. In the centre of a large territory, very 
thickly inhabited, with no Congregational church nearer than one hundred 
miles, this little church has a special opportunity for usefulness. With a 
thorough and careful training, we may expect that many members will 
become missionaries to their people. We see no reason why a rich harvest 
of souls may not be gathered for the Master through this new church, for 
there is the material for a well-organized and systematic work. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL CHURCH, WASHIN GTON, D. C. 


REV. GEORGE W. MOORE. 


Lincoln Memorial Church was organized under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association in 1881 with eleven members ; its present 
enrollment is two hundred and forty-one. Over five hundred conversions 
have been reported, and two hundred have been added to the church in 
eight years. Sixty-three were added on profession and nine by letter the 
past year. We have our spiritual children in various churches of the city. 

Forty members of our Sunday-school united with the church during 
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ae past year. The Sunday-school with a membership of two hundred and 
an average attendance of one hundred and twenty five, the Society of Chris- 
nom Endeavor, of seventy-five members, a Junior Endeavor Society, of sev- 
enty members, the Woman’s Missionary Society, and an organization of 
young men, are some of the departments of spiritual work of the church. 
The church has been active in the work of charities. It has ministered to the 
sick and the distressed, and assisted in the care of the destitute in charitable 
institutions and hospitals and in the homes of the poor. It has also been 
active in the work of reform, especially in the cause of temperance, having 
an auxiliary of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, a Loyal Legion 
Temperance Society for the children, and a temperance article of church 
membership. It has always been in hearty sympathy with educational work, 
and has done what it could in this department. 

Night schools were taught for many years until they were opened two 
years ago in the public schools. When our neighboring public school was 
so crowded that the children had to be turned away for want of room our 
church opened its doors and three large schools for girls were held for two 
years, until the new Garrison School was built for their accommodation. 
Special classes have also been taught in German, elocution and Bible stu- 
dies. A training class for Christian workers. is held a part of each year 
under the direction of the pastor. This class has furnished efficient work- 
ers for our Sunday-school, Junior and Christian Endeavor Societies, re- 
vival services, cottage-meetings, hospital and charitable work. The members 
have also served as superintendents, teachers and helpers in needy Sunday 
schools, A daily kindergarten has been sustained with gratifying re- 
sults. A sewing-school for girls, which this year includes a class for boys, 
has been sustained, in which over four hundred girls have beentaught. There 
are two classes, a training class for teachers from Mrs. Moore’s Sunday- 
school class, and the general school which is taught by this training class. 

The work of developing the material progress of the church is encour- | 
aging. We have adopted a systematic form, each member making a 
- definite subscription. A quarterly financial statement and a report of the 

amount each person has contributed through the envelopes are read.~ We 
shall continue by the help of our friends and the blessing of God until we 
make our church fully self- supporting, and an increasing blessing in every 
good work to the community and the world. A large portion of our church 
members are students of colleges or medical, law, theological and public 
schools. Some are teachers in public and private schools in the city and 
country, and some have gone to various States as teachers, ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, mechanics, etc. 

The church has had an eye to the spiritual work and life of the com- 
“munity in every line of its activities, and has found its widest field of en- 


deavor in training Christian workers, who, in home and school and church, 
shall reflect the spirit of Christ. 
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CHURCH WORE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
2 REY. C. C. COLLINS. 

I am serving a group of churches in this county (if you can call churches 
grouped with twelve miles between the nearest two). We are almost cut 
off from the outside world, and are as primitive in buildings, dress, man- 
ners and customs as any backwoods settlement at the West forty years ago. 

Perhaps the story of two Sundays, which are typical of many others, 
may be of interest. It was a beautiful morning as I drove my mules, har- 
nessed into a two-wheeled “dog cart,” over to Nalls. The road was rough 
with mud holes, projecting roots and rocks, requiring constant care on the 
part of the driver. About four miles out I pass Mt. Carmel, a Baptist 
Church for the whites, and as I ride on I meet wagon load after wagon 
load going to this church, where service is held at irregular intervals of 
about a month. On the front of this building was a large sign in bold 
letters, “ Keep your tobacco outside.” These farm wagons sometimes had 
whole families of two or three generations ; in one, I think, there were 
twenty-three persons ; the women had, in most cases, sticking out of their 
mouths the filthy snuff brush. After a ride of twelve miles of very rough 
road, fording numbers of “ branches,’ I arrived at the school house which 
serves as a church, and found the people gathering from their plantation 
homes. Some of them are very ignorant, very few can read, and so the 
hymn is “ deaconed”’ off, two lines at a time, and they sing it in a dragging 
minor tone ; there is a sad undertone in all of their singing, which seems to 
me like a wail out of their past oppressions. After the sermon, they gather 
in little companies and eat their “snack” which they have brought; and 
one brother takes me to his house about half a mile off, the only good frame 
house for miles. 

After dinner we return, the bell calls them together again and 

another sermon is preached. At its close I took with me a brother to 
show me the way to a cabin in the woods where a young man has been 
. lying for two years suffering from wounds received from a thrashing ma- 
chine. The road, if such it can be called, was so steep in places that the 
colored man at my side was afraid to ride with me. It looked sometimes as 
if the incline was at least forty-five degrees, and often the passage between 
the trees was so narrow that the wheels would almost touch the trees on 
each side. When I came to the cabin I found that there was but one room, 
in which were three beds, beside all their utensils of housekeeping. There 
for two years this young man had suffered from an incurable wound. I 
“spent an hour with him, reading, singing, talking and praying. His mind 
was clear, his hope bright, his faith confident and intelligent. I left him 
promising to see him again soon, but he passed away the next morning, 
and has found rest. I drove home the twelve miles, and preached at night 
at Troy, 

Another Sabbath I go to Pekin, twelve miles to the south, over a some- 
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what better road, and there meet and preach twice to a congregation very 
similar to that at Nalls. At the close of the afternoon service, taking a 
boy to show me the way, I drive through the woods to Dry Creek, six 
miles and two hours’ drive. Nostrangercould have found the way esa 
dense forest and mountain streams, muddy roads and rocky hills where the 
mules could hardly get a footing. After tea we walk a mile through the’ 
woods, our way lighted by pine torches, to the rude school-house where ser- 
vice is to be held ; there we found about one hundred and twenty-five men 
and women gathered around a large stove, for the night was chilly. It 
was to be a, communion service, and four candidates presented themselves 
for admission. The building was lighted only by an oil lamp without 
chimney and a lantern. It was a weird scene as I looked into those dark 
faces peering out of the obscurity and listening intently to the word of life, 
and their deep sighs told me how earnestly they were welcoming it. I 
gladly sought my rest that night, having ridden eighteen miles and preached 
three times. 


CHURCH WORK IN KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
REY. E. A. JOHNSON. 


Our work is limited to the church and home life of the people. 
Our earliest work on Sunday begins in the Sabbath-school at 9:30 o'clock, 
where we teach a Bible class. This work is not irksome but very pleas- 
ant, and affords a happy preliminary to the other services of the day. 
At rr o’clock our preaching service begins, which is usually well attended 
by an attentive and appreciative audience. At 4 o’clock it has been our 
custom to attend a meeting under the auspices of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, held in the assembly room of the “ Slater Training School.” 
Here a normal Bible class has been conducted in which we have partici- 
pated, oftimes as student, sometimes as leader and teacher. At 7:30 our 
last service of the day is held, at which time a much smaller but equally 
attentive audience gathers. At 9 o'clock our service has closed, and pas- 
tor and people go to their homes. 

The day’s duties are ended, but “What of it?” is the pertinent 
query the pastor propounds to himself. There are not as great results 
from his eighteen months’ service as he would like to see; but when as- 
sured cf the gradual growth of influence the whole work has attained upon 
the community, and the possible results it may yet attain, he prays for 
patience, and that he may not “faint in well-doing.” During the week 


homes of the people are regularly visited, and however humble, they pre- 


sent a neat and tidy appearance. I suspect that the regularly expected 
visitant is a stimulus to that end; for if ever an apartment is untidy 
apologies are abundant with evidences of embarrassment. A short con-: 
versation follows ; a word of prayer, and we are off to other homes possi- 
bly carrying in mind a quaint remark, a condition or circumstance that sug- 


gests a subject for discourse, 
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CHURCH AND SUNDAY AT TOUGALOO. 


Sunday is far from being a day of rest, except as it brings a change of 
duties. 

Sunday-school is the first service, beginning at nine o’clock, and in- 
cluding the “‘ recuperation ” by the Superintendent, as one of the boys calls 
the review, lasting until half past ten o’clock. Besides our own students, we _ 
have a very good attendance from the “quarters.” Our Friday evening 
teachers’ meeting is a great help to the teachers in preparing the lesson, 
and-many of the older students show that they have put time and thought 
upon it. ay 

The Sunday-school treasurer’s report has been very satisfactory all 
through the year. I believe on no Sunday has it averaged less than a 
penny apiece for every attendant, and often it has averaged much © 
more. The school voted early in the year to give their surplus money to 
three missionary causes—a school in Africa in which they are interested, 
the Indians and the Chinese. The church service follows the Sabbath- 
school. We are hoping very much to have a little chapel in which to hold 
the Wednesday evening prayer meeting and the Sunday services, as at 
present they are being held in a room in the school building to which dur- 
ing the week the students go for recitations, literary societies, chorus, 
gymnastics and occasional ‘“‘ promenade social.” They feel none of the 
influence which comes from a building set apart for the worship of God. 

At two o’clock The King’s Sons and Daughters hold their meetings and 
the teachers start on their missions to the neighboring Sunday-schools. 

To those who are here for the first time this work has proved quite a 
novelty as well as a pleasure. 

Their singing is something fearful and wonderful, but they learn one of 
our songs very readily and easily follow a leader with their clear strong 
voices. They express themselves as proud to have the white folkscome and 
help them ; and we are equally proud to have the privilege of doing so, for 
the most of them are ignorant to the last degree. 

The services of the day close, one week with a general prayer meeting | 
and the next with a class prayer meeting, when the teachers meet with their 
classes for a half hour’s prayer or Bible study or religious conversation, and 
these are very pleasant seasons to both teachers and pupils. Oné teacher 
has been reading Drummond’s sermons, several are interesting their classes 
in different missionary fields. Another class is pursuing systematic Bible 
study and the older boys have been discussing ways and means of doing 
personal work among the younger boys, which has resulted in the establish- 
ing of a fifteen-minute prayer meeting in the Boys’ Hall every evening after 
tea, in which a number of the young converts are learning to take part. 

Although we are here to do every day work and enjoy seeing the stu- 
dents make progress in their studies, in many respects Sunday is the most 
satisfactory day of the week. 
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MISS D. E. EMERSON, SECRETARY, 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the Woman’s Missionary Union of the State . 


of Mississippi was held in connection with the Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches at Meridian, March 26th. The same officers were retained 
for the ensuing year, and the little Union was encouraged by the organiza- 
tion of an auxiliary in Meridian. This society, we are told, is the first one 
of its kind in the city of Meridian. 


Tur ANNUAL MEETING ofthe Woman’s Missionary Union of Alabama 
occurred Monday afternoon, March 3oth, at Talladega, in connection with 


- the State Organization. Eleven of the twelve auxiliaries were represented 


by delegates, and the twelfth sent a cheering report by letter. The meet- 
ing was full of encouragement ; each auxiliary seemed to have grasped the 
missionary spirit, and to be pressing forward. Contributions have been 
sent to both Home and Foreign work. Each church has been helped and 
the needy in its vicinity assisted by the Local Union connected with it. I 


. wished, as I listened to the reports of the delegates, that our ladies North 


might have been there to listen also, I think they would have felt that the 
Alabama W. M. U. is doing good work. Sy Sie 


DOES IT PAY ? 
THREE SCENES IN REAL LIFE. 
Scene 1st. “Please ma’am come right over to our house ; we’ve got a 
new baby!” 

“It’s a boy, and mighty pretty—and the biggest black eyes and Jots of 
hair |” 

The two little girls who were so eager to tell the news were some of my 
girls who came every Sunday afternoon to the little meetings and “ talks,” 
in my room. I knew their father was a poor drunkard, and their mother 
not a Christian ; I had kept the little girls decent for church and Sunday- 
school, but had never visited them in their home, because of the great gullies 
that stretched between. But such a request as this could not be put aside, 
and packing a little basket of comforts for the mother I was soon on the 
way. I was met at the door of the little log hut, and joyfully ushered in to 
the smiling mother, who greeted me warmly. As soon as I was seated in 
the only whole chair they possessed, a big bundle was placed in my arms— 
such a pitiful bundle of wraps and rags of all sorts and colors except white ; 
but down in the midst of this sorry looking nest was the little black 
baby as cunning and wonderful as all new babies are, whether wrapped 


in rags, or in purple and fine linen. The mother—with a tattered 


. 
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old calico wrapper on—beamed with delight as she hung over the baby, _ 
and the little girls could scarcely contain their joy. Even little Nicode- 


mus, who could hardly yet stand up on his own feet, seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied to resign his place to the new comer. 


_ After admiring the baby to their hearts’ content, I put him back into | 


his mother’s arms, and took a furtive look about me. The old log hut had 
been abandoned by others as unsafe and unfit for any use, but this family, 
unable to pay rent, had been allowed to patch it up and live in it. The 


great fire-place and chimney that had formerly nearly filled one side had. 


been carried away long ago. A few broken pieces of board had been nailed 
across a part of the opening, and pieces of thin old gunny-sacking, flapped 
curtain fashion, over the remaining spaces. The room was full of smoke. 
My eyes were smarting with it, and no wonder, for near this opening stood 
what had once been a stove. The top was mostly gone, and there was no 
pipe at all. On what had been the bottom of the oven smouldered a “ chip 
fire,” filling the room with smoke, which finally escaped through the vari- 
ous openings in the sides and roof. The roof sagged dangerously. The 
floor was nothing to speak of. The one wretched bed was the only one 
for the whole family—the father, mother, two good-sized girls, Nicodemus 
and the baby! And to think in spite of cold and hunger, of almost naked- 
ness, and the misery of a drunken, shiftless father, they could still be happy 
over one more mouth to fill, one more body to clothe. There was nothing in 
the house to eat, and the contents of the little basket were speedily dis- 
posed of. I had an earnest little talk with the mother, and knelt by the 
bedside to pray that they might know what it is to be “saved.” 


ScENE 2d. It is a Sunday afternoon, a month later, and the mother 
sitting by the smoking embers with her baby in her arms “ right smart and 
_peart.” -The little girls are hovering about in gladness to have me there. 
The father is partly sober. Another man had “dropped in” for a Sunday 
visit.. An old iron kettle, half full of inky black water, stood on the floor 
, near the fire. Nicodemus was plunging his hand in after stray bits of 
sweet potato, eating them hungrily. It was rather embarrassing. TI lifted 
my heart to God for help, and read from the word of God, and prayed 
with them, half shrinking from kneeling upon the dirty floor, but foreetas 
’ it in my pity for their souls. 

Revival meetings were being held in the church at the time. The 

’ father readily promised to attend that night, and the mother said she would 
gladly go if she could only make herself and baby decent in appearance. 
I went home, and in my blessed “ Dorcas room” found the needful things 
and sent them to the mother. That night the whole family were at the 


church, though the father slipped into the seat nearest the door. The | 


baby slept peacefully, so did Nicodemus, although once he rolled off the 
seat with a solid fall, but he made no fuss about it. Before the close of 
the meeting the mother and two daughters stood up, with earnest faces, to 
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say they would follow Christ. It was touching to see one of the girls run 
back to her father, take him by the hand and plead with him. “ O Father, 
won’t you come to Jesus? Mother’s come and Sissy’s come, and I, too. 
Won't you come? Please come to Jesus to night, Papa!” The man tore 
away from the child, and rushed out into the darkness of the night, but 
the voice of his child and the Holy Spirit followed him. 


Scene 3d. A poor little home, but a better one than before, nicely kept 
and more comfortable and cleanly. The two girls neatly dressed now attend 
school regularly. A sober father who gives evidence of a Christian faith 
in his life ; a mother who is seeking to train her children more wisely, and 
to lead them in the Christian life. 

Dear friends in the North, what do you think? Does tt pay ? 


THE STORY OF A HOME. 


The Dennis, family were what might be called shiftless. To be sure, 
Dolly Ann has g husband who is lame, yet he is able to earn something, 
and none of them are sick: But their cabin was a tumble-down concern, 
with no steps to speak of, and a chimney that stood straight while the hut 
leaned, leaving a great gap for wind and rain to pour in, Theyhad a fire, 
when the children had time to go to the woods and gather sticks, but of. 
all forlorn places to be called a home, that was surely one. If they were 
given clothing it was soon spoiled, for the rain came through every crev- 
ice, and if a garment was torn it was not mended, for, as one of the chil- 
dren said, they had no thread, and their needle was lost. 

But this winter there has been a change. Dolly Ann, in walking 
around her premises, discovered that the blocks that supported the house 
were nearly gone, and that the timbers were badly decayed. That was no 
news to the neighbors or to us, but it struck her as a new revelation. 

She sent for a brother in the church, who knew a little of building, and 
told him that her house must be taken down, and that he must help. 
Down it came, and for three nights she stayed beside that chimney, 
with some boards set up against it for protection from the weather. She 
had a little money, and friends gave a little more, and out of the old, and 


_with some new lumber, somehow, the cabin went up again, larger and much 


better than before. The chimney must be higher, and she found, in 
another part of town, some broken bricks, which she “toted” home in a 
coarse bag. 

Her children caught the spirit, and found ways to help, and they moved 
in. No floor at first, and so closely pushed were they, that Dolly confided 
to me, that they had always had “lasses”’ on their bread for Sundays, but 
now they went without it, and bought nails for the house, instead. 

I had watched the progress of repairs from the schoolhouse, but after . 
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fais 
a few days I walked down, and looked in. Proud and happy, she stopped 


her ironing to tell me of further plans for improving the home, and asked’ 


me if I would let her have some of the boxes in which clothing had come, 
to make the inside tight and warm. 

She brought out a package of picture cards, anda carefully cut out pic- 
ture of a melon, which some one had given her to decorate the walls. I 
promised her some newspapers and some large pictures that had been 
used in the Sunday-school to illustrate the lesson, to paper the room. 
Our minister found that she still owed five dollars on her lot, and he 
urged her to pay the debt at once, and secure her home. 

Last week the woman came to my room, walking on her toes, and hold- 
ing out, before her, with both hands, a paper. “ There,” said she, in a 
half whisper, will you read that.” It was the deed she had worked so 
hard to get. ' 

She said she had no trunk, but she should keep it in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, on a shelf over the door, to save it from the rats. 

As she skipped out of the room, she called back in her j joy, “ This be- 
longs to Dolly Aun, and Dolly Ann will take good care of it.” 

You may say,—small beginnings, and a homely tale, but homes and an 
interest in them are what, next to a knowledge of the Lord, will lift up 
and save this people. 
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Mountain Work. .....0----7.-0- +" See ee . uo Student Aid, Cumberland Gap, Tenn... . 100 
Webster. Sab. Sch. og ea: nian Westerly. Mrs. Mary T. Babcock, for 
blued Been) ahi pdactann Were Mountain Work........c0seeeeeeeesessvees 20 00 

ack. in the April number, should read CONNECTICUT, $5,346.40. 

§ - ere OD. asdeoamrr <a : : 
West etek Cons, (Siseerme -epecoares “! 8 05|Birmingham. For Bible Sch., Fisk U...... 1117 
Westfield. ‘“ A Friend,” for Straight U.... 2 50| Bridgeport. E. P. Bullard, for Bible Sch., 
Westhampton. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Fish U..... esses veeeceeese ees ae Sew es ee SOKO 
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Canaan, PilerimiGh 42 oe cencc ccectwicis les tes 
Whesterns CONE VCH: tsar cechisacimcstt ees 
Chester. Y.P.S. C. EH. of Cong, Ch., for 


Mountain Work.. 

Colchester. Mrs. C. B. “MeCail, “For “In- 
dian Sch’p... 

Columbia. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch. for Freight 
LO MaptoTe. A VOUT Sin cect eivtaemeg teeta ice nme 


Danbury. ‘Miss A. Fenton, es C., for 
Williamsburg, Ky enctere 
Darien. Mrs. N. it. GIORSON os. sos <5 cess 
Hast Hartford. Cong. Ch., 39.81; Rev. T. 
A. Barrett, 5, for Bible Sch. Fisk U..... 5 
Bast ee Y. P. 8. C. E. , for Student 


Enfield. Sab, Sch. Cong. Ch., for "Student 
ATC ISULOUIRENT,, course ties tele siecsws eis sees 
Enfield. Member Cong. Ch., for Straight 
Hxoter. (Cong. Ohi. sees aeciciise owas ceo etaee 
Fair Haven. Concert, for Bible Sch., Fisk 
ern Siero ee wiats Siete) gomeae cig eae le eiest Zinidetaties 
Farmington. “Friends,” to const. GEORGE 
H. OTs L. M., for Pleasant Hill, Tenn.. 
Glastonbury. Cong. Ch., 109. 65; J, 8. 
Williams, 100; Frank Glazier, 5, for 
Bible Sch., Fisk U 
Guilford. First Gn. to const. M1Ss EMMA 
Bi WALTERS Tis Mien oon sere,claw eae e-e 
Guilford. First Ch., 
MOWRCOANIMON celica cece ones siete de fae eke 
Guilford. Third Cong. Ch.,Bbl. and Half 
Bbl. ©., for Storrs Sch., Atlanta, Ga 2 
Greenwich. Second Cong. Ch........:... 


Hadlyme. J. W. Hungerford.. ase 
Hartford. Concert, 139.55; Anna B. ‘Chap- 

man, 8, for Bible Seh., EUG Use aves 
HfantfondemaMinst/ Che: sean ase sise. oo ade 


Kensington. Cong. Ch., for Zougaloo U.. 
Lisbon. Cong. Ch., bal. to const. C. D. 
BROMLEY L. M., for Conn, Indl Sch., Ga. 


Manchester. Cong. Ch., for Student ‘Aid, 

BPE SOR Ui ine inasrietesioele eels ea ainsi sd oes aisles : 
Middletown. South Cong. Ch.. atin 
Mystic. (Colhd. iF  Browhi. oo. c.s0. cece 
Naugatuck. Concert, for Bible Sch., Fisk 


New Britain. “Dr. B. “B. “Lyons? Class, So. 
Ch. Sab. Sch., for Jewett Memorial Hall, 
Grand View, Tenn SoS (en SOAR nee: eater 

New Canaan. Woman’s H. M. Soc., Cong. 
Ch., for Conn. Ind’l Sch., Gd......0...00 

New Hartford. Cong ONT so hteasiee'sce 5 

New Haven. Church of the Redeemer,200; 


Rey. 8. W. Barnum 5 copies ‘ Roman- * 


ism, As It Is,” val. 15, to const. REY. 
Watson LYMAN PHILLIPS, D.D., Mrs. 
ELLA VERNON PHILLIPS, DEA. ARAM 
Camp, Mrs.MARCIA S.SHERMAN, CHARLES 
D. SHERMAN and Epwarp F. SHERMAN 
L. Ms.; Davenport Cong. Ch.,60.30; Prof. 
EH. EH. Salisbury, BO aememccinets cre taiak nes tessie 
New Haven. Humphrey St. Ch., 59.45; 
Humphrey St. Ch., Concert, 82, ets for 
Bible Sch., ig U. 


North Haven. Cong. Ch 
Norwich. Second Cong. Ch., Le Student 


Aid, Athens, Ala,..... Co SOSR SARE 
Norwich. Broadway Cong g. Von ere.. 
Norwich; Sab. Sch. Second Cong. Ch., for 


A PLOPIDO UT peinicinee se Masato nc woe 
Norwich Town. “The Other Girls, by 
Miss F. I. Williams, Sec., for Conn. "Indy 


Sch. G@.... 000. eins jsisitistelbis aidisis’ vidcle «) 
Old Saybrook. Gong. Ch. and Bodiseecce. 
Plantsville. Cong. Ch...... 


Thompsonville. Concert, “for Bible "Sch. 


Receipts. 
LG BO BUS O.oveean sclccle Seam eae ates ce mas areal « 56 55 
12 00/Thompsonville. Hirst Pres, Ch:.......... 3 00 
Tolland. Mrs. Lucy L. Clough..........-- 100 00 
10 00|Salisbury. Mrs. S. A. Clark’sS. 8. Class, 
Cong. Ch., for Conn. Ind’l Sch., Ga..... 4 7 64 
6 00|South Greenwich. Milo Mead, for a Flag, 
Or A LAGAN « Soo nis suet oeieiaielsienis itee <aloirtale 7 00 
3 00/Southington. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., “for 
DCO OB) BRERA AC AREA doce oO 50 00 
Southport. Rey. Z. B. Burr, ad’l, ‘for Bell, 
50| Alaska M........ oiaestech meet LO 
Suffield. Helping ‘Ten. “ Girele, “King’s 
44 81| Daughters, by M. A. Fuller, Treas., for 
Student Aid, Blowing Rock, N. C......+.-. 12 00 
7 00| Waterbury. First. Cong. Ch., for Bible 
SCAR U7) TIRE ROP cen nero achisies andco00 78 25 
50 00) Watertown. Mrs. 'F. Scott's Class, For ‘ 
Fort Berthold Indian M...........- sige OOO) 
25 00} Westbrook. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch.......... 12 00 
West Cornwall. T. 8. eat Box Books, 
200| for Toulagoo U.......0-- wcasiuia © ielalspietersls oe 
10 00| Westford. Cong. Ch.... 2.0.2... sce0 wccecce 4 00 
West Suffield. ‘william Doewey......---+« 1 00 
61 63| Windham. Cong. Ch.andSoc............ 83 90 
Winthrop. Mrs. M. A. Jones............ 1 50 
80 00} Woodbury. Y.P.S. C. E., South Ch. for 
Tougaloo U.. asoase gid 24 
— BY Gaps Pi? for “Beach Tnstitute. 30 00 
214°65) Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Conn., by Miss Ellen R. Camp, Sec., for 
_ 30 00! Women’s Work: 
Bridgeport. Ladies’ H. M. ; 
5 00 Soc. of North Ch...... uh) 50 00 
$2,606 98 
109 00 : 
100 00 ESTATES. , 
Groton. Estate of Mrs. B. N. Hurlbutt...2,539 47 
147 55|New Haven. Estate of Dr. KE. H. Bishop, 
160 17| by Geo. W.Curtis,Treas.,The United Soe. 100 00 
20 00| Woodstock. Estate of Miss Mary E. Car- 
: roll, by Amos A. Carroll, Executor..... 100 00 
6 0 —_— 
$5,346 40 
re ne NEW YORK, $3,122.46. 
0 
50| Alexander. Miss Alice BE. Peck, in memo- 
ry of her Father, Leverett Peck, for All 
50 40: e Heating oN. Co ncsjaceas ce sees tame smanerte 100 00 
Batavia. Mrs. E. M. Crossman, for All 
Healing. Ni Codspatesaeni coer morenes San 9 00 
21 41) Brooklyn. “A Friend”........... --.--1,000 00 
Brooklyn. Church of the Pilgrims (30 of 
26 00} which from Chas. A. Hull to const. Mrs. 
24 00|_ ANNA C. BULLOCK L. M.)..... swseeces 409 24 
Brooklyn. Clinton Ave. Cong. “ch: , for 
Bible Schs, FIs GC .cndiseumctaw teak + 100 00 
Brooklyn. Miss Grace G. Davis, for In- 
COT Mee an sien Pets 00 
Brooklyn. Mrs. “Post's” ‘Class. “of. King’s 
Daughters, Lee Ave.Cong. S. S.,10; Miss 
Carrie Strong, 2; Miss M, Waugh, Pk’g 
Mags., for Williamsburg, KS reacts » 12 00 
310 30 Brooklyn, H. D. Mrs. J. M. Hyde.... .. 1 00 
Buffalo. "Miss Myrtie A. Hoag, to const. 
Miss Eva M, FRANK L. M............. -- 30 00 
142 05|Canandaigua. First ce Che eae 15 16 
Flushing. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for Oaks, 
AG BOWS RNG IC. ies. «rcs wiccee ie lenstetaee cee 40 00 
Flushing. Cong. Ch., for Oahe Indian ‘Sch. 4 00 
20 00|Geddes. Sab. Sch. Gong. Obits cease 4 20 
Goshen. ‘ Friends,” for Atlanta U...... 1 00 
Homer: Cong. Oh...c.ae5 ates oe eeccete 17 82 
6 83|Marion. Cong. Ch.. Kine see SLES 
57 00| New York. Bethany ‘Sab. “Sch, For Fort 
Berthold Indian M....... -.--» 100 00 
1% 37| New York. Miss Ellen Collins, “for “Moun: 
LOO" OD} steer WOries So > .chake< saa rece eee eee 00 
New York. Mrs. L. H. Spelman, for * Stu- 
14 B7| dent Aid, Atlanta, Ga........ccescceesee 5 00 
Ogdensburg. Cong. Ch., Bbl. Cy for All 
Healing, Store, eis klbis's siwWN alaleisieials leis ale RE 
25.00) Paris. Cong. Ch............., ease cetews, mllvO0 
35 25} Portland. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for School- 
77 89) howse. Talladega C.. ...ccceccececcucesess 1600 
Richtand! "Coney Ch. .cos-sct seen ee eG 


+ 
2 


Receipts. 913 
Rochester. Plymouth Cong. Ch..... 6 Pri 
Rodman. "Sab: Soh. of Cong. Cu, Basie“ \Cotumbla, Sab. Sob. Gong... “Hor 
GURDON 200|_ Indian Sch'p, 25 00 
Sawens. Mrs. F. ‘Carter, “for her Mother 
hinas BOrossnian. for un Healéna. N. er, : Elyria. EK. W. “Metcalf, to const. REV. Ww. 
Rerkesse.. Haward W..Parmeles. Is . fe 00); EF. MoMILLEN, Dr. G. W. PHINNEY and 
‘ ecceee y 
Troy. Concert, .for Bible Sch., Fisk U..... 180 ie pi Hi Gracie BN eo A AN ee toe aah 
Utica. Miss Caroline E. Backus, for’ In- Kent, Gong, Ch. 25.61 and Sab. Sch. 4.19. 30.00 
eras ee Mateos A pel oome. Ch 19 Me 
Up s ROG I0 was <s. R derRuwieie =) 22 80 
Chinese Moo. Ouse eae ess. 500 00|Marietta. First Con 
2 op Sere ee : EEC e aS Ce ete 74 00 
Bee oe ong. Ch, me Rosebud WM... 5 50/0 eae NEE Chas. Cooper, 15; Oliver 
TEN PUT Gig Derins ate erp eiar= (eg alee sieie'Sd wipiwest v2 20 00: 
SC ats al ca Cobb, Treas., for pee Olmsted, Y. P. 8. C. E., for Moun- 
& LUG WO Vee eae ae ateieiclc mais aleldie'eye atvieic oisteleis oS 5 00 
pres. SAERGC  eeyaisieresie's 10 00 North Ridgeville. Mrs. J. D. Lickorish, 
soy amton. Helpers H. M. Ao a ane Mie er M. Lickorish, 3.75, for 
_ SOR SR RSE SSO SC Cae illiamsburg, K seisielwe 9 25 
Brooklyn. Sons and Daugh- Oberlin. Sab. een First Ch... baesrecy eho On 
re of the King, Puritan Painesville. First Cong. Ch.............. 95 00 
‘h., to const. Mrs. ELIza- Ravenna. Cong. Ch ....,........2...-+08 23 95 
rs. 1 CS earetegety es Children’s Soc., for Wilming. 
Og Vag Cartes wlerele sinicicvisias «is e1e)sja'mia\4.ai ele .eie'n 4 62 
for Sch'p, Mountain Work... 62 85 Wooster. “A Friend.” ).0.. ce... 5 00 
Brooklyn. Ladies’ Assn., ae) AE IORI: Socic.cbaeecies sins ssies:, OOULOU 
Lee Ave. Cong. Ch......... 10 00 ROW AGE HPL OMA Chast eysiase alteele exiaiei felsie:e a 5 00: 
Biome. Mrs.Coleman Hitch- 
CRC te ee ate cies vic we cre a 5 00 ILLINOIS, $1,085.53. 
New York. ‘Friends in SO 
Broadway Tabernacle”... 20 00 Amboy. Cong. Ch...... seers ee eeceeeeeees 374 
Riverhead. W. H.M.U.... 1000 Aurora. First Cong. Ch.. wceves | 41 53 
Waltons “AUx.co.c-cac-s-06 10 00 Bone Cee 0.8. Rice and Wife, to const. 
——_—_ 157 35| Mrs. P. W. WALLACE, L.M..........- 30 00 
- eae ee ates pet Acs: ioontan e She 
ESTATE. i ngland Ch. Bn er" Mountain Work, 100 
fee $3,022.46) for Indian M.. -. 800,00 
Moira. Estate of Abigail Spencer........ 100 00} Chicago. First “Gong. “Ch “7. 26; ‘New 
——| England Ch., 40; South Cong. Ch., 26.27; 
$3,122.46| W.H. M. U. of South Cong. Ch. 17; Sab. 
NEW JERSEY, $914.82. pa A ee Cong. Ch., 10; Mrs. iM, diy . 
TDL WOO. i eeeis isis isisietalaicis’siels =a tlelninia/ foe 5 53 
Arlington. Mrs. G. Overacre.....-.-.....- 50 Chicago. at. G. H. Case, for All Heal- 
Berlin. Y. P. S.C. E., for All Healing, FIN ACO), ae soecnmuoseuece nducdsoausnees 5 00. 
Ra Cha os wma pcgecctgrttcrssc= tessa ere 6 00 Chicago. Miss H. A. Farrand, - Union 
Bound Brook. ‘Pilgrim Workers” Cong. Park Ch., Box C. for Straight. a pte Pe 5 00 
Ch., for Share, Indian M..... .....-++++- 20 00| Rvanston. "H. M. ars 11.50 and pe Ch., 
Jersey City. Tabernacle Cong. Ch., for Bbl. C., for All Healing, WN. C.. staan Sb ED 
Bible Sch., Fisk U....-++.-- 0 errs sees see 42 88| Galena. Miss Anna Bean..........-.-..- 2 50 
a eo First Cong. Ch., for Bible on 0 Galesburg. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for 
c (Li OE eee ea Merid Mi88,... 2.020026 a0 
Montelair. Tadies? H. M. Soc. of First Gs catoe First Cong. Ch. 
pes pe Bedding and C., for Blowing Jacksonville, Cong. Ch.. 
eitetin tis ase o<ilWeceU Ceane wrsgesee amoille. ong. Sea aiateye 
“Newark. GC, 8. Haines. <<< 620s 200--- a0 50 00 d CG Ghee ere eee 
Newark. Belleville Av. Cong. Ch., 89.11; Whe es ae Jeanette Fowler, jor 
Oe eae a Cong. Ch., 81. 93, oe na Mountain Bock ad to const. Mrs. ANN nt 
or Bt CRey BUSH U2 ae ernsescsers sees V. BALDWIN L.M...,.-.5.. ceessereeeeee 
Orange Valley. Cong. Ch............+--- 216 92 lle. Cong. Ch., 20.60; ‘Two 
Orange Valley. Cong. Ch., 125.48; Boys’ Napero Girls n 1305 era Wiens gacate sores Som. VStMOR: 
ae Cong. Ch., 2, for Bible Sch., Fisk 748 Noritians en Ae Wy GU eae 2 a 
Sean delaras alanis) ad sicis oeessicse uss o0 ttawa. rs ong. dials ciel sis(sinlele/aielaieioxate 
— “A Friend,” to const. REV. Payson. Sab. Sch. Cong. ChiSenasuenene 8 96. 
FRANCIS ALONZO JOHNSON and Mrs. Peoria. Mrs. John Griswold, fee Schip 
MARY JOHNSON L.M.’S.. »..----s++++-00* 60 00) Fndowment Fund, Fisk U.......+-+-++++> 100 00 
PENNSYLVANIA, $129.71 Shabbona. Cone Ch Prerige (aaisiwlaveleeaicrestats a Es 
ries Thomasboro. ‘“'D.”........-- Fase eget tae l 
Ch. 9.50 ; d Sab Sch. Tolono. Mrs. L. Haskell............----.. 10 00 
Ch ele Cong. Ch. an 11 59 Weenie pl ss Edward G. Howe. 2 HN 
NE NS 5 ch paises scees{stele sie see innebago. Cong Ttitk-< sate end 
Mendis. ad Louis Radcliffe, Books, Wace Mrs. White, for Oahe Indian Py 
CA SAE ESIC, la ae eat a ch Bee LADO EIBOOCGCUNCLC AUS DOROGG 
: Central Cong. Ch., for 
ene Ben. aisle oT ait A. See soa 2p a . 118 12) Illinois Woman’ 3 Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. s ae Maltby, Treasurer, for : 
Woman’s Wor. 
OHIO, $1,062.44. Chicago. Lincoln Park:..... 6 
Akron. Y. P.S. C. E. of West Hill, Cong. AMIUTON..-. +++ : 
Glia ccchte one Oe COR OC ae OO ait 5 00 IMOPTIBL ..zccm-loino 10 00 
Brookfield. Welsh Cong. Ch. “(4 65 of Oak Park.............- 9 25 
which for Indian M.).....+--++--++++ 009" 9 31 OntAri0......se0.-etee> reared a 
Bryan. 8. H. Blakeslec......-+-+-+sr+++++° 5 50 Port Ui Batis sfaeisreientety ou 
Cincinnati. Welsh Cong. Ch......-.---- . 2410 Rockford. First...........+ 
pero Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch., Toulon........- panne Solaire sie a 00 
30; W. H. M.S., by Ohio W. H. M. U.. === 180198 
for’ Sch’p Atlanta U..... Wena a rept 40 00 MICHIGAN, $315.19. : 
eland. Pulpit Su y ev. r 
Calatt, 25; tring St “Gap. Sch., 6.19; Belding. J. W. Bushnell...........--- e 6 00 
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Receipts. 


TC , 


Calumet. Lake Superior Conference..... 
Jackson. heh og fee: xe 4 ¥ols. Barnes’ 


100; for Chinese and Indian M., 100. boc 
Lake Linden. Cong. Ch 
Laingsburg. | Come. Chala cesses sc hesct vier 
Lansing. Plymouth Cong. Ch...... 
Mancelona. Cong. Ch., Bese for 

Atheng, 4A lois iicisigs ennrcieietereppornee Sele etitaiy Ad 
New Baltimore. Cong. Ch... 
Salem. Bundle 8.8. Papers, ‘for Blowing 

ER0CK. IND | Oya tabone gate eer ee 
Sault 8t. Marie. H. N. Floyd and Wife, 

for Fort Berthold, Indian M ..........-- 
Traverse City. Samuel ‘Anderson, for 

Mountain Work 
Union City. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Michigan, by Mrs. H. F. Grabill, Treas., 
for Woman's Work: 


Benzonia. W.H.M.S..... 2 00 
Benzonia. Mrs, Josephine M. 
Adams... Seem sciare 5 00 
Coloma. Y¥. P.§. ©. z Patatarae 2 00 
Haton Rapids. Y.P. 8S. C. E. 5 00 
Lansing. Y. P. 6 c. E. 
Phys Ohi acceere@eie nan es 3 72 
Red Jacket. W.M.S....... 2000 
IOWA, $283.20. 
Burlington. Miss M. Hewis.............. 
Central City. Miss Clara M. Blodgett, 
SPOR SOVGMUMN GOnncncccclcleiss sie sisicctlacad 
Chester Center. CongoCGh ... 24. 
Danville. Lee W. Mix, ‘for Mountain 


Wor 
Fairfield. J. W. Burnett, for Mountain 
WON Kia. weais ce one s/a 


Grinnell. Cong. Ch, to const. SUsIE J. 
FISHER, HARVEY §. Buiss and H. H. 
ROBBINS L. Ms. 


Olds. Miss Boney Smith, Pkg. Papers, 
JOT SQUUMNNGR, GW .ncecccaccicscaccccecesss 
Pieasant Prairie. F Ooag Rodd eobealstalegle ores 5 
Reinhecks cCongs (Chives. sneccsicesscscine F 
Sumner. Ladies’ Miss’y Soc., by Rev. W. 
8. Potwin, for Student Loan Fund, 
I OUAMEG ANC Ne tetaistslatgiclsercissaciena! ne hee ae 


Tabor. Mrs. #.G. Platt, 11 Vols. ** Barnes’ 
Notes ” 1 Vol. ** Ledyards Nineveh.”,.. 


Iowa Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 


by Mrs. M. J. Nichoson, Treas., for 
Woman's Work: 
ASCOT MS MOIS irceteacs e's oisia 1 08 
Alponas : Ws Me Uiststc cock: 2 25 
Cherokee. Y.P. 8. 0. B..... 6 75 
Grinnell. *‘ Little Branches” 10 00 
Grinnell. ‘* Little Branches,” 
for Wilson Home, Nashville, 
‘Tenn.. aleidie ar bte aiepabieed ate at 5 00 
F Humboldt, “Ww. NE sister date 5 00 
Miles. W.M.S 13 00 
McGregor. W. oa MES USck ae 24 00 
Nora Springs. ure Fh G. 8. 
Shaw, 1; 8. M. 2 2 00 
| Shenandoah, Mision “Tea 
Party, 8.29; W. M. 8., 2.03. 10 32 
WISCONSIN, $173.23. 
Berlin= Union Cong. -Chy rcesavecinsves + sas 
Clinton. John Cooper..........s.eseeeee 
Hau Claire. Mission Band, for All Heal- 
BIG rN vache atare nc tiscanig oS ainaiNede » eel’ aeth 
Eau Claire. W. H. M. 8., for Woman’s 
OVEN aire Soisiis< -aijab EE KGEAC OR Mae Sites 
Ironton. O.C. Blanchard................ 
Janesville. Mrs. S. B. Fifield........... ei 


Kenosha. Thos. Gillipsie, M. D............ 
Kenosha. Cong. Ch., Bbl. C. for Thomas- 
VILLE WA Lr nots «36d Gas ebiotew ame waimaaees. ths 


14 36 


79 40 


12 00 
5 00 


5 00 


2 50 
2 00 
4 00 
15 00 


Lake Geneva. Y P. M. 8.,/for Student 


AGG, Fish Ue. 0 c.0cm «ts eae ee nivins's sang ae 
Madison. First Cong. Ch...... aie ealtenals 
Menomonie. First Cong. C wes Harclelets 
Ripon. First Cong. Ch., 16. 43; “Mrs. O.T. 

EPPRGCY. Dijttac arc. sctcloieaesete os Mae aia 


Union Grove. Cong. Ch... , 
Wauwatosa. W. H. M. S., For “Woman's 
WORKS 22s cigtiance orasees alone Sibierhse oe : 


MINNESOTA, $391.05. 


Clearwater. Bbl. Christmas Gifts, etc., 
for Williamsburg, Ky.....-. 
Duluth. Mrs. W. G. Peck, for ‘All Heal. 


WULEO a, cclslomte caeis se )s awiesicts eniens ieee aaela 
Mentcue 
ing, N. -C.. matt, 
Minneapolis. Vou M “Soc.” First “Cong. 
Ch., for All Healing, N. C...0. 5.0 testes 
Minneapolis. Bundle 8.8. Papers, for 
Blowing Rock, Nz Coo... 5. ssncacsae= eceese 
New Ulm. Mrs. Ross, freight to Jonesboro, 
Tenn 
Northfield. Missionary Jugs of Carleton 
College, for Williamsburg, a See Saceeies 
Northfield. Bethany Ch., Y.P. 8. C. i. 
for Williamsburg, Ky 
Red Wing, Mrs. Anson Clark, Pkg. Books, 
Barnes’ Notes, etc., for Student Aid...... 
Rochester. Cong. Olio as eee eee 
Saint Paul. Ladies’, Pacific Cong. Ch., 
Bbl. C., etc., for Blowing Rock, N. C. 
Saint Paul. Plym. Cong. Ch., Bbl. C., 
Park Cong. Ch., BbL C., for All Healing, 
Cc 


— “A Friend,” collected from 
Churches and Sab. Sch’s, for All Heal- 
Ing ON. Coed. Soca ose oc mare eee eos 

Minnesota Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, by Mrs. M. W. Skinner, Treas., 
for Woman's Work: 


IATUSTIEL ces Satara os homarena pes 2 98 
Hie RAV GR eo ieteasieeiae 2 25 
Hxcolsloris.cc- 22sec aos 3 07 
Minneapolis. Plymouth 

Lediess-S.nitecrese seeeenee 88 91 
Minneapolis. Plymouth, 

Young Ladies. . 7 PA slew 
Rochester. Whatsoever Soc. 10 00 

KANSAS, $77.99 

Hiawatha. Woman’s Miss’y Soc., by Mrs. 
MoH. Smith, "Treas. ....cse ane 

Parsons, | First) Cong../On. o..76 cote a 

Topeka. Wirst CongiGh so. oc. . ceases $ 

MISSOURI, $15.25. 

St. Louis. Young Ladies’ Soc., by Mrs. 
Lillis Nutting, 7, and Box Books, etc., 
for Witliamsburg, Kyi ot odescene oxvewears 

Twinaprings.| Cong. Chiwn j-aaeesesce 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Mis- 
souri, by Mrs. A. E. Cook, Treas., for 
Woman's Work: 

Hannibal. Union Y.P.8.0. = 
Hof Pilgrim ‘Chie .t secs 
Meadville. L. H. M. S...... 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $29.19. 


Mitchell. Cong. Ch......... 

Redfield. Little Girls of Cong. ‘Sab. ‘Sch., 
Quilt. for Tougaloo WU... 00. c6es.nseed cos 

Vermillion. First Cong. Ch ceccss<eeees 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union, Mrs. 
A. A. Clark, Treas. 
Deadwood. we Mo Saeeceas 


50 00 


100 00 


: 
% 
i 


‘Oxford. F. A. Wood 


_ Deer Lodge. 


NEBRASKA, $15.00. 


Columbus. Cong. Ch.. 


. CALIFORNIA, $9.50 


MSS'SS Po LOCKS. 625 neds ccas oe aie 
J. D. Dewey....... 


OREGON. 


Arcata, 
Pomona. 


re ey 


Goshen. Bundle S. 8. Papers, for Blow- 


ODM OCR UNG Of ayatc ct pan eh ECCS Sosy ee cet ccs 
WASHINGTON, $97.60. 


Macoma. First Cong: Chi... .....ccieces ss 
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AGAIN NO DEBT, 


It is with great gratification that we present to our constituents the fol- 
lowing figures, showing that we again close the year without debt. Re- 
ceipts $428,885.41, which with the balance in hand October rst, 1890, 
$2,089.24, makes a total of $430,974.65. Expenditures $430,355.53. 
Balance in hand Sept. 3oth, 1891, $619.12. 

But this is not all. For the last six years we have been waging an un- 
relenting warfare against debt. In 1885 the balance against us was 
$29,237.73. In 1886 we gained such advantage that it was cut down to 
$5,783.71. In 1887 the victory was decidedly on our side, and we showed 
a balance in our favor of a little over $2,000. But in 1888 the tide of bat- 
tle ran once more against us, and we had to report a debt of $5,641.21. 
Since then, however, for the last three years, the victory has been ours 
every time. In 1889 the favorable balance was $4,471.67 ; in 1890 it was 
$2,089.24 ; in 1891, $610.12. 

It is gratifying to know, too, that this result has not been secured 
by reducing the aggregate of work. The last three years show a steadily 
increasing rate of expenditure. In 1889 the expenditures were $371,745.21 ; 
in 1890, $412,510.64; in 1891, $430,974.65. But for this steady increase 
of resources our oldest and strongest institutions would have been crippled 
in their growth, and at no point could any new work have been taken up. 


And yet once more. This enlargement by no means shows that the press- 
ing demands upon us have all been met. At numerous points it has been 
impossible to provide for the natural growth. At Tougaloo the development 
of theological training still waits for funds. At Tillotson Institute, Austin, 
Texas, we have not dared to begin the new building needed to relieve the 
crowded condition in every part of the old building. Other schools with their 
limited adjustments to growth, suggest a boy in last year’s garments. We 
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subjoin, also, a few items of very urgent and promising calls that we have 
been compelled to decline: 

To the earnest call and petition from Harlan County, in the heart of 
the Kentucky mountains, we have sorrowfully turned a deaf ear. Our 
pioneer missionary to Fentress County, Tenn., we have discontinued. A 
new church in Alexandria, Va., may. die for lack of our nursing. A new 
church movement in Nashville, which our friends in that city regard as most 
promising, we have been compelled to defer indefinitely. So of another 
incipient church in Nelson, Ga, In the same way we dare only put over to 
the future many calls for helping or founding schools in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, some of which we know to be 
important, and others which we have not ventured to, investigate, as our 
resources would not avail to take them up, however inviting. God grant 
help may come for them all before it is too late to do the work that would 
now be possible. 


THE DANIEL HAND FUND. 

The opening of the new school year suggests the benefits which the 
noble benefaction of Mr. Hand is producing. We realize that by this aid 
hundreds of young pupils, boys and girls, are permitted to continue their 
studies, and sooner and more thoroughly to fit themselves for the duties 
of life.. We can imagine, too, that in many a little cabin in the South, the 
father and mother kneel in grateful thanks to God that the boy or girl for 
whom they could not find the money to pay all school bills can now be 
helped out by this fund. 

Nor does this by any means tell the whole story of what is accomplished 
by this fund. School-houses that were inadequate to meet the increasing 
demand have been enlarged; new buildings have been erected and new 
institutions have been founded. We subjoin the particulars in regard to 
some Of these cases. 

It is the income of this Daniel Hand Fund which has enabled us to ac- 
cept, equip and carry on as part of our work for the future, the Gloucester 
Normal School, at Cappahosic, Va., and the Normal and Industrial Train- 
ing School, at Knoxville, Tenn.; to double this summer the capacity of our 
graded school at Meridian, Miss., and open a greatly needed graded school 
at Helena, Ark. From this source, also, has come the great enlargement 
of the Lincoln Academy, at All Healing, N. C., and the maintenance of 
teachers in the new Normal and Industrial School at Orange Park, Fla. 
The Washburn Seminary, at Beaufort, N. C., and the Burrell School, at 
Selma, Ala., both dropped from our list for a time, have been increasingly 
efficient year after year, since this fund enabled us to take them up again. 
The Brewer Normal School, at Greenwood, S. C., and the Dorchester Acad- 
emy, at McIntosh, Ga., are also in large part supported by this same 
fund. Nine country schools might be named in this same connection, as 
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well as important departments at Lexington, Ky., Tougaloo, Miss., and 
New Orleans, La. Thus nearly every Southern State has occasion to be 
grateful to Daniel Hand for some important school within its borders. 
And we hope, by the judicious use of this Fund, to add larger and more 
substantial buildings throughout the South that shall be monuments to the 
generous donor and perpetual blessings to the colored people. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


The dedication of the new church building in Meridian, Miss., on Sun- 
day, Sept. 27th, was an important occasion, not only for the church, but 
also for the school which is so closely connected with it. Rev. Dr. Leav- 
ell preached the dedication sermon. Rabbi Wechsler published an ex- 
tended account of the exercises in the Meridian News. He said of the 
sermon : 

“It was forcible, practical, timely, and especially appropriate for the 
colored people. Rev. Mr. Leavell said very properly, that the same means 
which will elevate the white people—religion and education—will also ele- 
vate the colored people. I am glad he takes that view. Iam glad that 
our best men and leaders have come to the conclusion that we must do every- 
thing possible to help and assist the colored people in advancing to a higher 
plane. * * * We noticed in the audience Prof. Kinconnon, the efficient 
superintendent of our city schools, the teachers of the schools, etc. Speak- 
ing of the school, I wish to say that it must be seen to be appreciated. 
It compares favorably with any other well-equipped school. It will be 
able to accommodate two hundred and fifty or three hundred _ pupils, and 
is admirably arranged. Our colored public school is not to be compared 
with it, and it ought surely to stimulate our authorities to erect a building 
which is not an eye-sore to the visitor. * * * Our colored people live 
among us ; let us not be indifferent to what they are doing. A visit to the 
school and to the church will not be out of place. I invoke God’s bless- 
ing upon every movement which is made to spread intelligence, truth and 
righteousness.” 


MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


To the annual visitor at Lake Mohonk things remain unchanged ex- 
cept in the improvements made by the enterprising proprietor. The per- 
petual hills are there, the placid lake and the leafy woods. But the well- 
made roads are extended and new paths opened into the beauties of the pic- 
turesque scenery. The new building that is to adorn the north end of the 
range of edifices is making progress, but may not be all completed next year. 

The Indian Conference was an unexpected success. Some persons 
who had attended regularly in these past years had begun to apprehend 
that the great points having been secured—lands in severalty and active 
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Government work in planting schools—little interest would be excited, 
and that the number in attendance would fall off. Mr. Smiley himself 
probably shared in this view. But we were all surprised and gratified to 
find that the attendance was the largest ever had, and that the enthusiasm 
of the debates, and the harmony in the conclusions reached, were equal to 


those of any former year. 

We append a brief summary of the platform : 

Looking back on an unusually fruitful year under the generous and intelligent co- 
operation of the executive and legislative departments of government, and the labors 
of an increasing and devoted body of teachers and others who haye toiled for the ad- 
vancement of the Indians, we therefore select as among the most important matters 
for immediate effort this year : 

First—The further extension of civil service rules to those in the Indian service. 

Second—The application of the principles, if not the rules, of the civil service to 
the appointment and tenure of Indian agents. 

Third—The greater unity of the Indian service by giving the selection of agents to 
the Indian Bureau.” 

fourth—A rapid increase of appropriations for “education until provisions be made 
for Indian youth. f 

Fifih—Such an administration of the national school system as shall not hamper 
benevolent schools already established. 

Stath—The assumption by the National Government of equitable local taxation of 
inalienable allotted lands. 

Seventh —The early settlement of the legal status of the Indian on the reservations 
and the further development and perfection of the wise legislation of the past few years. 

Highth—The abolition under just conditions of tribal reservations and conditions 
in New York State. 

Ninth—The refusal to allow reservation Indians to make an exhibition of barbarism 
in ‘‘ Wild West ” shows. 

Lenth—The refusal to allow the removal of the Utes. 

Hleventh—The still more generous support by Christian people of that Christian 
mission work in which the civilization of the Indians began. 


NOTES FROM_THE FIELD. 


The Bethany Congregational Church of Greenwood, S. C., was organ- 
ized on Sunday, October r2th, with ten members. 


The recognition of the church in Thibodeaux, La., which has resulted 
from the summer labors of Rev, L. D. Cunningham, called together large 
audiences for services that continued through Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 
12th and 13th. This church has a wide field, as its influence will be im- 
portant in the whole parish of which Thibodeaux is the county seat. It 
should be helped to a church building at once. 


From our schools as they open for the work of another year there 
comes a general report of large attendance. One principal writes : “We 
are crowded to overflowing in every grade of the school but one, in which 
we have three unoccupied seats. In the normal department twenty pupils 
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are without desks. Yesterday one of the ministers of the city applied for 
admission of his two daughters, who had completed the course in the public 
schools—just the class of pupils we like to have come—but I could not 
admit them for want of room.” 


From one school comes a report of very small attendance at the open- 
ing, with the explanation, “ This is in the midst of a cotton country, and 
everybody is just now detailed on fick it duty.” 


Special religious interest is reported at numerous points. 

Anniston, Ala.: Protracted meetings during the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember, which were beneficial in quickening the church, and fifteen pro- 
fessed hope in Christ Expect to dedicate the church, rebuilt after the fire. 


Strieby, N. C.: We have had one of the greatest meetings that has ever 
been held in this place. Many are owning the Lord and coming into the 
work, which will make us strong for the coming year. 


A peculiar interest attaches to one contribution of ten dollars just 
received, in the fact that it is given by a Sunday-school in Florida, for the 
mission in Alaska, the opposite extremity of the United States. 


The pastor of one of our churches in the far Southwest, a church once 
quite weak and dependent, writes as follows : “ Please find enclosed $50.65 
collected in our church yesterday for the American Missionary Association, 
to be used as the Executive Committee think best. We did the best we 
could ; please accept this as showing our appreciation of what the Associa- 
tion is doing for us. I feel that we must learn to help ourselves.” 


A VERBAL WILL; AN HONEST FAMILY. 


REV 0. H. CRAWFORD. 


Napoleonville is a little village in Louisiana, on the upper part of Bayou 
La Fourche. It stands in the midst of a dense plantation population. 
Plantation quarters and villages fairly line the bayou on both sides. 
Formerly there was a little Congregational church in the place. Some six 
years ago the pastor, Rev. J. K. Jones, was killed bya kick from his horse. 
Previous to this the church building had been blown down, and meetings 
were held in the parsonage. Since the pastor’s death the flock has been 
scattered. The church property was owned by Mr. Jones. Before his 
death he expressed a wish that it might be ‘given for church aud school 
purposes. This wish has been held sacred by his relatives though they are 
poor, Mrs. Jones supporting herself by cooking in the family of a planter. 
They seem not to have understood how to carry out the wish of Mr, Jones 
or with whom they should ‘communicate ; so they patiently waited through 
the years, trusting that a way would be revealed. Upon the first visit of a 
missionary to look after the scattered flock, they tell him of the verbal will, 
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and their desire to execute it. The plot of ground is a beautiful one, well 
located in a wide and needy field. 


A MIND TO THE WORK. 


It will be very cheering to those who are trying to help needy commu- 
nities to better things to note the disposition to make the most of a little, 
the spirit of self-help, and the faith shown in the following extract from a 
letter that has just come in from one of our Southern schools : 

“We have succeeded by the greatest effort in getting the three build- 
ings in shape for use. The barn is about completed, and is a very nice, 
roomy barn. It is a permanent, substantial building, thirty by thirty-six, 
shingle roof, with a ground floor for stock and the upper floor for grain 
aud “long feed.” It cost us only $225. The kitchen, dining-room and laun- 
dry is a temporary board building and cost us only $150. The boys’ dor- 
mitory is also a temporary board building, twenty-six by forty-three, and 
one story, covered with shingles. It has not cost us over $200. The lum- 
ber for these buildings cost more than the labor for putting them up. 
Total cost of the three buildings, $575. They were estimated to cost $900. 
We are greatly encouraged, and shall push matters as best we can. 

“We are depending on the Lord for guidance, and have no cause to 
fear. We thank the American Missionary "Association more than we can 
express for the desks and all aid given.” 


CASTE REBUKED. 


We have seldom read of a more emphatic rebuke of the caste spirit than that 
given in the item below, which we copy from the Congregationalist. We congratulate 
Brother Imes that his manhood was so distinctly recognized. 


The Cunard Steamship Company deserves honor from all who believe 
in treating men fairly whatever their color. Rev. B. A. Imes of Memphis, 
the only colored delegate from the United States to the International Con- 
gregational Councilin London, crossedina Cunarder. The captain invited 
him to conduct religious services on Sunday, and Mr. Imes didso. A 
white passenger made some contemptuous and abusive comment concern- 
ing the service because Mr. Imes was black. The captain summoned the 
passenger and ordered him to make an apology. He not only refused but 
indulged in further abuse. The captain called the purser, told him to pay 
the passenger the difference between the first and third class passage and 
to put him into the steerage, adding that if he made any further trouble 
he should be put in irons. On arriving in Liverpool the passenger com- 
plained to the company, but when they learned the facts they not only up- 
held the captain’s action, but presented Mr. Imes with $150 for his work 
in Memphis, 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


For THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH, I89QI. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


The American Missionary Association closes the forty-fifth year of its 
history with gratitude for its enlarged opportunities of service and the en- 
larged support which has enabled it to meet somanyof them. Three years 
ago its current receipts were $376,216.88 ; last year they were $408,038.97 ; 
this year they have been $430,974.65. This sum does not include the income 
of the Daniel Hand fund. The aggregate of the means put into the charge 
of the Association this year is $482,419.21. 

The year has been one of general religious interest and in many cases 
of special revival in the churches and schools, and nearly eight hundred 
conversions are reported as one of the results. These churches are among 
the poor, but they have raised $28,853.75 toward their own support, and have 
contributed $3,465.08 to missionary purposes. It has been a remarkable 
year in the thoroughness of the educational work which has been done. 
It has been characterized by a very general harmony among the churches 
and schools throughout the field. Problems have arisen from a lack of 

‘educated religious teachers, from the weakness of many churches, which 
are really missions, and the difficulty of bringing them rapidly to a condi- 
tion of self support, and, especially, from the crowded condition of the 
schools. A great many difficulties would be solved if we could employ 
more thoroughly educated preachers. We are thus called to the develop- 
ment of the means of ministerial education, and are trying to put this de- 
partment on a more permanent basis. In the light of the steady increase 
of support given us each year, we cherish a hope of being able to do this, 
trusting that the growth of the past is a pledge of growth in the future. 
The general work has gone on through the year with cheering success, 
both in the continuation of its regular lines of service, and in the planting of 
new schools and churches, and the introduction of pioneer evangelizing 
work in our many communities to which we hope soon to bring the advan- 
tages of better Christian education. 

The extended and increasing work accomplished by the Daniel Hand 
Fund has benefited thousands of the needy people for whom it was given, 
and is opening up new channels of usefulness in the education of those 
who, in their turn, are thus enabled to elevate their race. 

Grateful acknowledgment is renewed to the Congregational Sunday- 
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school and Publishing Society, for its grants of books, papers and lesson- 
helps to our poor mission Sunday-schools, and to the American Bible So- 
ciety, for the gift of Bibles to the destitute in all departments of our work. 

Professor W. E. C. Wright was appointed Field Superintendent early in 
the year, and has met the onerous responsibilities of his position with re- 
markable discretion and efficiency. 


This year we change the form of report, and endeavor to give a sum- 
mary of facts — many particular fields, classifying the information by 
States. 


THE SOUTH. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; VIRGINIA. 


In Washington, D.C., the Association now supports the two professors 
in the theological department of Howard University. This department has 
been thoroughly re-organized; and the scholarship, large experience and high 
standing among our churches of its teachers, are guarantees of excellent ser- 
vice in ministerial education. In this city, both Plymouth Church and Lin- 
coln Memorial Church are doing good work. The latter reports a cheer- 
ing revival experience, with a hundred and thirty conversions, making over 
five hundred conversions in the ten years of its history. It hasa daily 
kindergarten, a girls’ sewing-school, in which over four hundred girls have 
been taught, and a training class for Christian workers, under the direction 
of the pastor. 

At Cappahosic, Virginia, a new school has been undertaken by the As- 
sociation, under an energetic principal. The building has been completed, 
and a few weeks later the school year opened with every indication of large 
usefulness. 


NorRTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In North Carolina the work of the Association stretches from the coast 
all through the state, up into its farthest western mountains, and includes 
seventeen churches, with nineteen schools and a great number of out- 
stations. In the rapid glance that can be given, much of this work can- 
not receive even a bare mention. 

In Wilmington, both the church and the school, now grown to an enrol- 
ment of three hundred and eighty, have rejoiced in a graciousrevival. Of 
the one hundred brought into the Christian life, more than half are pupils 
of the school, and large numbers in all grades are now taking part in the 
school prayer meetings. The principal says, “ We are led more and more 
to believe that it is through the lines upon which the American Missionary 
Association is working that the greatest blessings are to come to this 
people.” 

The school in Beaufort was resumed three years ago in response to an 
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earnest appeal from the people, after the experiment of conducting the 
work under local control had been tried and had resulted in failure. The 
change has wrought a manifest improvement. We are hoping much from 
the beneficial reflex influence of the school in solving difficulties in the 
church work there. 

At Raleigh, our general missionary has continued the local church work 
in which fifty persons have been hopefully converted, and has also devoted 
much of his time to visiting and encouraging the churches all through that 
part of the State. 

At Chapel Hill, the pastor not only superintends the school, now includ- 
ing a small industrial department, and preaches in the church, but also 
preaches in many churches of the neighboring region, and gives educa- 
tional addresses, which are of great service. The year at Dudley, which 
records a revival, Oaks, Cedar Cliff, Melville, McLeansville, Hillsboro, 
Strieby, Salem, Pekin, and Troy, has witnessed steady and faithful service, 
with an encouraging degree of progress. While each of these stations is 
comparatively small, about a thousand pupils have been enlightened in 
their schools, and great numbers have been reached by their church and 
mission services. 

The meritorious work in Lincoln Institute at All Healing Springs has 
gone on with much self-denial, the teachers contributing from their slender 
means to the new building, now supplied for the increased needs of the 
school. 

The Mountain work in western North Carolina is barely begun with the 
establishment of Skyland Institute on the cliffs at Blowing Rock, and 
Saluda Seminary near the southwestern border of the State. In our pio- 
neer evangelist service careful explorations have been made among the 
mountain counties, and both great need of educational development and 
great popular interest in it have been revealed. If the means were at hand, 
we could establish a number of successful schools back among these 
mountains and furnish the local primary schools with teachers who could 
bring in a new era of educational progress. The work at Blowing Rock is 
growing, and has demanded better facilities and an increase of the teaching 
force. The large building at Saluda has been completed and rapidly filled 
with over one hundred and fifty pupils. This number could be doubled 
during the coming year. Prior to the erection of our seminary, the village 
had no schoo! building, although there is still standing a house of logs with- 
out seats, window, door or chimney, which was formerly used for a school. 

In South Carolina, Plymouth Church, of Charleston, one of the ear- 
liest churches formed by the Freedmen, is not only well forward in ~ 
its efforts towards self-support, but has erected an excellent parsonage, 
and is reaching out in schools and missions among the colored people, 
with efficiency. The historic Circular Church of Charleston, the original 
work of which dates back to 1690, has been aided by a special grant 
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from the Association during the year. Brewer Normal School in Green- 
wood, enlarged to more than twice its former capacity and refurnished 
throughout, was crowded last year by nearly five hundred students. 


GEORGIA. 


The work of the Association in Georgia comprises the instruction of 
nearly four thousand pupils and pastoral work in fifteen churches, the 
largest of which is the First Congregational Church, Atlanta. The gen- 
eral and industrial work of the Storrs School in Atlanta has been of a 
high character, comprising instruction to adults as well as children; the 
attendance has reached nearly five hundred. Three thousand dollars 
of aid has been continued by the Association to the work of the 
Atlanta University. The six hundred and thirty pupils of the Ballard 
Normal School at Macon are an advance even on the large attendance 
of last year; besides a fine course of industrial training, much work 
is also done in preparing successful teachers of public schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the South. The Macon church is in a state of prosperity 
and has contributed nearly eight hundred dollars this year toward its own 
support and development. The church at Savannah is entirely self-sup- 
porting. A new church has been organized near Woodville, and is minis- 
tered to by a licentiate without any aid whatever from this Association, 
Beach Institute is doing its utmost to meet the educational needs of Savan- 
nah, where we are told that the entire school accommodations can take care 
of only about one thousand of the eight thousand colored children in the city. 

As a result of the interesting revival work in our school at Thomasville 
a new church has been organized, and an edifice built for its accommoda- 
tion. The church at McIntosh has 285 members, and is much aided by 
the work of Dorchester Academy with its 300 pupils. At Athens, the pas- 
tor has gathered an interesting congregation, and a new and beautiful 
church building has been erected almost wholly by the efforts of the people. 
There is also a new church building at Marietta, and another church has 
lately been organized near by with a hopeful outlook. 


FLORIDA. 


At Orange Park, in Florida, we are beginning a large educational insti- 
tution, the influence of which we hope will reach throughout upper Florida 
and lower Georgia, Three extensive buildings are now completed, and 
the school has just been opened under one of our most successful instruc- 
tors, formerly a principal in Atlanta and Claflin Universities, 


ALABAMA, 


In the state of Alabama, in which the last census counts 680,000 col- 
ored people, the work of our twenty-one churches and sixteen schools is 
closely associated with Talladega College, situated near the centre of the 
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state. Its 500 students last year crowded all its buildings. The college 
course is now fully entered upon, and the theological department has been 
strengthened by the accession of the Rev. Carroll Cutler, D.D., formerly 
president of Western Reserve College and lately theological professor in 
Biddle University. The industrial work was increased last year, and now 
includes the cutting and making of garments, and the departments of nursing 
and cooking. The work of the school-rooms has been efficiently carried 
forward and a high standard of excellence maintained in all departments. 
Emerson Institute, Mobile, gathers its nearly 400 pupils from a section 
where there is the greatest need, and has this year graduated the largest 
class in its history. The churches at Montgomery, Birmingham and Flor- 
ence, with a group of seven other churches, are continuing their usual work 
with varying degrees of progress, Trinity School at Athens, still under the — 
valued care of its first principal, celebrated its twenty-sixth anniversary 
last May and has won its way through evil report into a position of large 
influence among both the white and the colored people throughout that 
whole region. The Marion School has held its numbers to the close of | 
the year better than ever before. Bible lessons have been given by the’ 
pastor twice every week in each grade of the school. Industrial work has 
been carried on at Selma, particularly among the girls, The Anniston 
church, consumed by fire, has been replaced. -In northern Alabama an in- 
telligent and progressive church has been gathered at New Decatur, and 
continues its work with fidelity in the face of trials. The mountain school 
at Nat, which was interrupted by the departure of our missionary on account 
of illness, has been begun again under new direction and will be steadily 


pushed forward. 
TENNESSEE. 


The work of the Association in Tennessee extends throughout the 
whole state, from the banks of the Mississippi to the mountains of the 
Cumberland Plateau and eastward, with about twenty-five hundred in the 
schools and nearly a thousand members in the churches. 

At the extreme western side of the state, Le Moyne Institute has won 
its way into the highest esteem of the citizens of Memphis, and now enrolls 
seven hundred and twelve students, an advance during the year of nearly 
a hundred. Six of its teachers have been educated in our own schools. 
Large attention is given to industrial training, for which there is an excel- 
lent equipment. There is pressing need of a physical and chemical labora- 
tory. The Memphis church, in aid of which we were formerly contributing 
largely, is entirely self-supporting. The church at Chattanooga 1s now 
nearly supporting its own work and within a year will probably do so fully. 

Passing eastward to the middle of the state we come to Nashville, 
a great educational center. Here stands Fisk University, founded by 
the American Missionary Association at the close of the war, growing 
in power each year, and now wielding an influence felt throughout the en- 
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tire South. Its last year was one of continued prosperity. The much- 
needed theological department is soon to be opened. Its fine building, in 
behalf of which the Fisk Jubilee Singers made an extensive tour last year, 
is nearly finished, and the thorough education of prospective ministers will 
soon be going on under capable and experienced instructors. A beautiful 
memorial building in honor of Gen. Fisk is now in course of erection. 

At Knoxville this year, Miss Austin, who has been engaged in educa- 
tional and missionary work for twenty years past, has transferred, with the 
cordial co-operation of the local board of trustees, the Slater Industrial 
School to the American Missionary Association, and we are now planning 
to develop and carry forward this school to the utmost extent of the means 
we can command for the purpose. 

The rapid growth and large development of our mountain work in 
some directions, without a general proportionate increase of means for its 
support, has necessitated its contraction in other directions. Wehave aimed 
to continue and enlarge it where there was the best promise of its useful- 
ness and the most cordial local co-operation. We have also endeavored 
to incite towards local support, by lessening or withdrawing aid wherever 
we have received information, that this ought to be done. 

The Normal School at Grand View has been larger and better organ- 
ized and better equipped this year than ever before, and the excellence of 
its work manifests itself in the teachers sent out this year to the surround- 
ing public schools. 

Twenty-seven of the pupils of Pleasant Hill Academy are now teaching 
in twenty seven schools in the mountains, with over two thousand scholars. 
The secondary and indirect influence of our former schools, is not less 
beneficent than their primary work. In both places the rapid development 
has called for enlarged accommodations which have been supplied. 

We have had to close some of the smaller and less promising schools, 
while the forces of others have been increased. The churches at Glen 
Mary, Deer Lodge, Harriman, Crossville and Pomona, have been faithfully 
ministered to, and a great deal of service has been done in preaching at 
out stations. We have been forced out of Briceville and Pioneer by the 
introduction of convict labor in the mines, and the dispersion of the free 
miners. But our missionary at Bon Air mine has vigorously carried on the 
work so heroically begun a year ago by a theological student, organized a 
church and erected a building, almost entirely from local subscriptions. 
On the whole, the mountain work of the Cumberland Plateau is in a most 
prosperous condition, and reaches a largely increased number of the peo- 
ple. Passing eastward, the developmentin Big Creek Gap and Pine Moun- 
tain is promising. We have withdrawn from Athens with its churches and 
university, but we enlarge our aid at Mt. Verd which depends entirely on 
our teachers for school and religious service. The school at Jellico has 
been relegated to local support, which we are informed is amply able to 
carry it on. 
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KENTUCKY. 


In the mountain work of Kentucky, the enlarged academy and earnest 
church at Williamsburg still maintain their leading position, and form the 
influential center of the region. The condition of some of the neighboring 
hamlets does not justify our maintaining a separate minister at each place, 
and they have been combined in preaching circuits. We have dispensed, 
in the interests of economy, with the two general missionaries, have regret- 
fully declined to take up work of rich promise at Harlan Court House, and 
have discontinued the evangelistic work in Middlesborough. The church 
at Louisville has increased over $150 towards self-support ; and the Chand- 
ler Normal School at Lexington is in a high state of efficiency and pros- 
perity. : 

Kansas; ARKANSAS. 


In Kansas, the Association has discontinued its aid to the colored 
churches of Lawrence and Topeka, from the conviction that they should 
be left to their own resources and local assistance. 

In Arkansas, we continue the church work’ at Little Rock, which is 
mainly supported by the people there, but decline to renew either ‘school 
or church work at Fayetteville, because there is little prospect of useful- 
ness to the church, and the educational work can be carried on by the city ~ 
in our building, granted for that purpose. At Helena, the centre of a large 
colored population, a new normal school has been begun by the erection of 
a good building, and the appointment of capable teachers. 


_ MIssISSIPPI. 


Tougaloo University is located near the center of the state of Missis- 
sippi, in the midst of the “Black Belt,” a region where there are only ten 
thousand white children to fifty thousand black, and in large portions of 
this region, the only influence among thousands of colored people, is that 
of teachers educated at T ougaloo. The year has been one of great profit 
in this institution, religiously, industrially, and in regular school work. 
Each year the scope and power of the school’s influence broadens and 
deepens. Students have come from all parts of the state, and from four 
other states. The industrial work of the year has been specially valuable. 
The crowning feature of the girls’ industries is the “Industrial Cottage” 
work. Under oversight of a teacher, four girls ata time keep house for a 
month, buying provisions, keeping accounts, going through the details of 
housekeeping, learning to take care of homes of their own. Special feat- 
ures of work have been the new training course for nurses, which has been 
most successfully inaugurated and in operation during the year; the com- 
pletion of the Daniel Hand Building and repairs on Strieby Hall; the 
preachers’ training class, conducted by the president for the; benefit of 
the plantation preachers round about, which has effected great good; the 
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development of a thorough, systematic, graded, daily study of the Bible, 
and a wider Sunday-school missionary work for the surrounding region, 
which has been heartily engaged in by the teachers and students. 

At Meridian the school has been enlarged to accommodate a hundred 
more scholars, and a new church has been built. 


LOUISIANA, 


In Louisiana our churches are comparatively small and weak, but 
‘number in the aggregate eight hundred and sixty members. Through the 
summer, theological students have been preaching at several points under 
the direction of our general missionary. 

Straight University has been under the charge of President Oscar At- 
wood, an experienced educator, during the past year and isnowin the process 
of being elevated in its scholarship and standards, so that it can easily 
lead any institution for the colored people in the state. The aggregate of 
admissions at Straight University has been nearly six hundred. Between 
one hundred and two hundred have been turned away on account of lack 
of room. President Atwood reports a remarkable degree of self-denial on 
the part of students. The preparatory school, with two hundred and eighty 
scholars, founded by the Daniel Hand F und, will compare favorably with 
any school of its grade in New England. 


TEXAS, 


In the great state of Texas we have made only a beginning of service. 
This empire state alone would furnish field for a large share of the entire 
means of the Association. The church work has gone on at Dallas, Paris, 
Dodd, Bois d’Arc, Helena, Goliad, Austin and Corpus Christi, with varying 
results. A general missionary has begun service, and we hope to secure 
means for the more energetic prosecution of work in this vast state. 

At Austin, Tillotson Institute enrolled two hundred students, with a 
much. larger average attendance than the previous year. The accommoda- 
tions in the building are inadequate. The pressure upon the school-rooms 
has been very trying. The industrial work is receiving more development. 
It is intended to add a printing and a sewing department during the com- 
ing year. 

SUMMARY OF EDUOATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


Higher Institutions. 10.0... ...sec.ceee 6 Schools..........:. : 80 
Normal and Graded Schools........ 23 Totals <~ Instructors........ 373 
Common SCHOO... ssecscsseceseccss G1 Pupils ....04...000. 18,845 


Theological ....... Sasa su ira cians ass osin' vote onleeloainisn eh tcateeeeere 73 
Collegiate wo... sib.cc0h..s 77 
COGN Eg as EPG DOTALOIG 9 snore sti acsin assests chaeechocia ete cn 197 
INOTMal coment ac... 948 
Grammar 8,149 
Intermediate “er 8,543 


Primary 5,886—18,873 
Studying in two grades, and counted twice 28—18,845 
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STATISTIOS OF CHUROH WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


Nie DETT OL OMUTCH EM eaervesueten.: cduiecaveeccassderadccatrubtoasvetrevanceesoarsses je LoS 
i IMISSIONATLOS osveccecccarsescetsasduadcbecdbastteieetadocceeanaresnsncens 128 
oe CHUTE MEMPETA, cvccsss ceenscvsecneeswe sada ce lecesinocssedeesenreseed 8,258 
PNCCOCMCUIINO UHOEVCBT crcccriseccessscticioisteacsedeeesayasnsccovseedesesens eases 1,013 
Alddedi by profession. Of faith......c.ceccssccsscsvcseecaosee eee sia tetcesnee Sezer 748 
Scholars in Sunday-School.............cccccosccccsscsescssesseesscsenscassevevece 15,931 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 


The opening of our work in Alaska is an interesting story of missionary 
self-denial, courage, constancy and success. Our missionaries there are 
now in charge of a school of three hundred pupils, and are bringing Chris- 
tian, light and education into the depths of barbarism and paganism, and 
have carried forward their work in a spirit of consecration, singular good 
judgment and tact in dealing with savages who more than once were at the 
point of destroying them. 

We have received urgent appeals to extend our work to the powerful 
tribe of the Navajoes. Therearealsocalls for work in behalf of the Apaches. 
If our means should warrant it and the way should be opened, we may be 
able during the coming year to do some service among these wilder tribes 
of the far West. 

The §’kokomish Mission in Washington has gone quietly on under the 
efficient conduct of Rev. Myron Eells. 

The Fort Berthold Mission reports that seventeen Indians were on con- 
fession of faith added to church membership last year. There are now 
five preaching places, where about two hundred attend service each week. 
The three Sunday-schools have nearly two hundred pupils. The hostile 
spirit has grown much less among the people, children are especially re- 
ceptive, and a wide field is open among the Dakotas, Mandans, Rees and 
Crows. Our missionary urges strongly that we improve our present Oppor- 
tunity to establish a mission among the three thousand Crows. 

Of the nearly five thousand Indians on the Standing Rock Reservation, 
it is fair to presume that we are reaching, more or less directly, six hun 
dred people. The Indian is continually on the move. For eight months 
of the year he spends most of his time on the road between his village and 
the agency, where he gets rations every two weeks. During the larger part 
of the year we must catch him zz transitu. A chapel at the agency must 
open its doors to him when he is at the agency for rations, During the 
four winter months most of the work must be done in the camps or vil- 
lages, though the disturbance last winter gave opportunity at the central 
station for largely attended daily services. Many of the people are now 
ready to hear the gospel as never before. When Rev. T. L. Riggs led a 
party at the risk of their lives to Sitting Bull’s village sixteen days after 
the fight and buried the bodies of the slain Indians, a profound impression 
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was made on the hearts of their surviving friends and relatives. ‘Their | 
grateful feeling remains, and has opened many a home to our missionary 
work through all that region. 

Sometimes as many as four hundred have been present at the Sunday 
morning service at the central station. The Sunday services at the out- 
stations have been well attended. The hospital is no small part of our 
mission equipment. A record of five hundred dispensing patients in three 
months incites us to. push this part of our work. The outlook is not 
dark. The establishing of a sub-agency on Grand River and one at the 
mouth of the Cannon Ball will keep the people at home,and increase the 
usefulness of our outstations. There has been inspiration in our large 
congregations, but hand-to-hand work in the villages is the more effective. 
The Government has now made ample provision in the number of school- 
houses for the teaching of the children, but the teaching of the older 
people is still a part of our mission work. 

The confusing and disorganizing influence of “the war” of last winter 
has seriously broken into our mission work and accentuates its present 
needs. No lesson of respect and obedience for law was learned by these 
Indians. Even the survivors of Wounded Knee now talk and act as if 
they were the victors, To the savage mind, they seem to have gained 
pretty much all they asked. This state of things must be encountered 
with increased missionary effort. Never was the demand more imperative 
upon us for this. Inasmuch as the abodes of so many are broken up and 
they are wandering restlessly about, we must follow them and get hold of 
them with the only power which can bring permanent concord and well- 
being. 

On the Cheyenne River reservation, the out-station work, although car- 
ried on with constant zeal and efficiency, has not been satisfactory. The 
past year has accomplished but little, and much of that which had been 
gathered together has been scattered. Possibly this is the way the Master 
chooses to work. On Bad River, the church organized last year has grown 
in numbers and spirit, and there are encouraging indications along the 
Moreau River. The Cherry Creek station is full of hope and promise, but 
the other six Cheyenne River stations have gone to pieces. At Oahe, nine 
were received on confession into the church at the last communion. The 
Oahe school reports a smaller number of pupils at its opening this fall. 

The Indian troubles of last year had avery bad effect on Rosebud 
Indians. Two thousand left their houses and spent the winter in seditions 
and revellings. About half of these have returned. But their houses 
were plundered and destroyed. Families were broken up, deeds of vio- 
lence and robbery were committed, with an occasional murder. No 
punishment has been inflicted on any one. The result can easily be 
seen. It has produced a class of people who are acquainted with war and 
bloodshed. A year ago our young men had never known of these things, 
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except from tales of their parents. Even those who were at home and 
were peaceful and loyal, are in a disturbed and restless condition. They 
feel that they have received no reward for their loyalty. The old villages 
and houses are broken up and the Indians are just floating around. In 
the work of the Rosebud Mission, only one of our stations has been in 
operation during the year. The year has been one of clinging to a sink- 
ing ship, holding on, hoping that help will come. 

Our Normal Training School at Santee has reached the age of twenty- 
one years. These twenty-one years are years of growth and experience, 
and the results are full of significance. Instruction and training have been 
given to nearly a thousand pupils. These are scattered from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Rocky Mountains, and from Kansas to the Queen’s 
Dominions. Their influence is already felt among all of these interior 
northern tribes, as pastors of the native churches, as missionary teachers 
and as leaders of their people. But the call for them is greater than the 
supply, and the new opportunities for missionary work painfully increase 
the demands upon the school. It emphasizes manual training not chiefly 
for economic reasons, but for intellectual and moral discipline, and its 
pupils are made self-reliant and ready. It is a great thing that these pupils 
go out among their yet heathen countrymen, telling the “good news” in 
the language in which they were born. The pre-eminence of this school is 
asa Bible school. The English and the Dakota Bibles lie side by side on 
its desks. This year a small text-book in the Dakota language, entitled 
“The Days of Jesus,”—Jesus Taanpeter, has been issued by the school 
press. From small beginnings this school has increased in buildings 


-and teachers, until it has now a valuable plant, and a corps of teachers 


(including both industrial and academic) of twenty-three, with a yearly roll 
of one hundred and seventy-five pupils. We are just establishing a depart- 
ment for teaching cooking and nursing, the first hundred dollars for which 
was given by a surgeon in the army ; and we hope soon to have a 
hospital all complete. Other wants are pressing that will soon become ab- 
solute necessities. For however much the government may do in general 
Indian education, it will not educate our native preachers and missionaries. 
This the churches must do. This the missionary field demands. 


STATISTIOS OF INDIAN WORK. 
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THE CHINESE. 


Seventeen missions have been sustained through the year, reaching a 


smaller number of Chinese, simply because fewer are coming to this country, 


and, therefore, the number that care to learn the English language is greatly 
diminished. But the teachers have been able to give more effective atten- 
tion to leading souls to Christ, and there is almost a new epoch in the de- 
velopment of Christian zeal and character in our converts. Theirmission- 
ary work in China implies a courage and a spirit of self-sacrifice which 
most American Christians might do well to emulate. 


STATISTIOS OF OHINESE WORK. 
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WOMAN'S BUREAU. 


This department has developed steadily as the medium of communica- 
tion with the thirty-six State Organizations now in co-operation with the 
National Societies. 

Through it, attention is directed to special lines of work in which 
women are interested, supplies of literature and missionary letters are fur- 
nished and contributions solicited. The result is a marked advance in 
intelligence upon missions represented and corresponding interest in and 
aid to the work. The value of this department is emphasized by the fact 
that nearly two-thirds of our missionaries in the field are women. 


OUTLOOK. 


In view of what God has inspired his people to attempt through the 
American Missionary Association the past year, and in view of his large 
blessing upon this labor of love, we thank God and take courage. There 
is still much land to be possessed. We believe it is the day of God’s 
power for America, and that he will make his people willing with large 
gifts and with consecrated labors to meet the need and opportunity of the 
hour, 
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THE SOUTH. 


DAY AT LE MOYNE INSTITUTE, MEMPHIS. 


MISS SUSIE H. WALKER. 


I purpose to-day to write you a description of a school day, with its 
various duties. 

“School calls,” as the scholars say, at 9 o’clock, but long before that 
we see the pupils coming in with books strapped and thrown over the 
shoulder and when we go over at twenty minutes of nine, we find some 
waiting-with the request, “Please, ma’am, show me about this?’ But 
it is between the striking of the gong at 8:45 and 9 o’clock that the 
street presents its most business-like appearance. The presence of more 
than five hundred scholars cannot fail to give a lively aspect. 

The other day, the principal, obliged to go down town, met one of the 
young girls hurrying along almost on a run. It was then about five minutes 
of nine, and she still had a walk of ten minutes. She knew that to arrive 
‘three minutes after nine meant absence for the day. Procrastination is 
such a habit of the country, that in order to break up tardiness we are 
obliged to make the rule that those who are tardy must go home. This 
has a good effect, for they rarely like to miss a day ; and an announcement 
of an extra holiday, instead of demonstrations of joy, is met by indiffer- 
ence. On the other hand, it is almost impossible to keep our pupils after 
school except by command. This is probably due to the fact that many, 
especially among the older ones, work out for their board. 

From nine to twelve are lessons; then a recess of thirty-five minutes, 
which is intensely enjoyed out of doors when the weather is good. 

At 12:35 again “school’s in.” In the upper room the first half hour is 
devoted to study, except on days when meetings occur :—Monday noon, the 
lecture to the boys and to the girls, and Tuesday noon, the regular prayer 
meetings. Lately we have tried a new plan, that is, each class holds its 
own prayer meeting. A good drill is obtained in these by appointing a 
scholar to take charge of the meeting, and often, by this means, the meet- 
ings are made more lively, for if a scholar leads, each member takes more 
responsibility upon himself. We find nearly as much need of training 
those who come to the school professed Christians as to convert those who 
are not. Christian morality is very low, especially in the country places. 
And they recognize the fact. A member of the senior class told that 
when her brother first wanted her to come here to school she objected very 
much, for she “ did not want to get LeMoyne religion : her own was good 
enough for her:” but she felt she should change if she came. 

Thursday noon the King’s Daughters meet. This society is now a year 
old, and is made up of several of the teachers and the girls out of some of 
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the classes, together with a few who were formerly in the school. The 
president has always been one of the teachers, but the girls hold the other 
offices. The society has had two entertainments, at each of which an ad- 
mission fee was charged, the money gained being used for buying coal and 
provisions, paying doctor’s bills, and buying cloth, which was afterward 
made up after school by the King’s Daughters. 

Every Friday the study hour is omitted, to give time for the prayer 
meeting held at the close of school, so as not to keep those who are at 
work beyond their time. Unlike the Tuesday noon meeting, all are obliged 
to attend this meeting held in the assembly room. 

The same plan is followed every second Wednesday,in order to getin the 
temperance meetings. This society is carried on entirely by the. pupils, 
teachers helping only by their presence and by outside personal work. 

School closes at 3:30. In good weather the time from then till dinner 
is often taken in visiting the scholars at their homes, calling on the sick, 
and hunting up those who have been absent for some time. These visits 
send one back with more patience with their delinquencies. The wonder 
is that they do so well coming from such homes as they do. 

In the evening, time must be spent in correcting exercises, planning 
the next day’s work, etc. And the day is done. 

But I must not close without a word about the night school, started 
this year. We have, I believe, over thirty, mostly boys and young men. 
We feel that is the class to be reached, and pray that the school may bea 
great blessing to them. 


VARIED EXPERIENCES. 


FROM A MISSIONARY. 


In a certain town in Louisiana a man who had some colored blood in 
his veins, taught a private school, also night classes. All his pupils were 
white. The pay was neither large nor certain, so after a time he engaged 
to teach the colored public school, but .tried to keep his private pupils. 
After the colored school opened, the white children, meeting him on the 
street, would inquire, “ Mr. Q , do you teach niggers?” Soon all his 
white pupils left him, one at a time, giving various excuses, poor health, 
want of time—they would not be taught bya teacher who was teaching 
colored children. 5 

A Northern man who had been much in the South, and had learned 
from the Southern people how impossible it is for colored pupils to master 
the higher branches, while visiting in New Orleans thought he would see 
something of the colored people for himself. At Straight University he 
listened to a recitation in algebra. At the conclusion he exclaimed, “ Well, 
algebra was my hobby in school ; but I never heard pupils make clearer 
demonstrations than these!” | 


In many places the school authorities are not at all particular what 
kind of accommodations they furnish to colored pupils. In New Orleans 
the difference between the white and colored public school buildings 
is very noticeable. A colored teacher described the room in which one 
of her fellow teachers, a young graduate from Straight University, was 
teaching. It was simply a long hallway which had been turned into a 
school room and made to seat over a hundred pupils. “ But what,” asked 
the listener, “can a teacher accomplish under such circumstances mare, (; 
she can straighten them out at one end while they are getting into a row at 
the other.” 

The Sunday-school of Mount Calvary Church, New Orleans, is carried 
on by the daughter and son of the general missionary, both in their teens, 
assisted by young colored people, usually from Straight University. For 
some time the workers were all very young. One of the sisters, having 
learned their ages, said to them, “ You teachers ought to be very thankful 
for what religion has done foryou. Nothing but religion conld enable four 
children under twenty years of age to manage such a Sunday-school as 
this.” 

It became necessary for the general missionary to visit the little church 
at Grand Bayou, La., at a time when the neighborhood was flooded. 
Beyond the last plantation levee he was met by a colored boy twelve or 
fourteen years old with a small boat. The boy was a good boatman, but it 
was getting dark, and the water was very shallow in places, so the boat 
frequently ran aground. When it did so, the boy, with bare feet and legs, 
and without the least apparent hesitation, would get out and push it off. 
There were a great many dark colored snakes constantly swimming about 
the boat. “What are those little black things wriggling around in the 
water?” asked the missionary. “Them’s moccasins. Them’s what makes 
me so skeery about getting into the water.” 


NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION. 


REV. J. W- FREEMAN. 


It will undoubtedly be of no little interest to our many friends of the 
North to know of the hopeful attitude of the Congregational churches in 
the State of North Carolina, as shown by the reports of the seventeen 
churches that met in State Association at Beaufort, October ist-4th. The 
Association was opened October ist at 8 P.M. with a very full and well- 
behaved house, and the opening sermon was preached by Rev. J: W. Free- 
man, from Matt. v., 16. 

Every church was represented by pastor and delegate with the excep- 
tion of two. Amore spiritual gathering I think was never before witnessed. 
Everything passed off: without a jar or the least unpleasantness. The 
reports from the churches and their auxiliaries, the Sunday-schools, mis- 
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sionary societies and the Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor, 
were an exhibition of true life and spiritual activity in the churches. 

Measures were adopted to organize a united Young People’s Society of | 
Christian Endeavor, by which it is hoped to bring the various denomina- 
tions into a closer union throughout the state, and thus conjointly accom- 
plish greater results in bringing the young to Christ. 

The Sabbath was a glorious day. Inthe morning Rev. Anthony Peden, 

of Oaks, was ordained. The ordination sermon was preached by Rev. F. 
Sims, of Wilmington, from Isaiah xl: 1. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith our God.” The charge was given by Supt. Hitchcock. In 
the afternoon a very interesting meeting was held by the young people. 
Sabbath evening brought the blessed season set apart for the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper. After a sermon by Rev. C. C. Collins from 1 Cor. 
xi., 24—“ Do this in remembrance of me.”—the elements were administered 
by Supt. Hitchcock and Rev. Mr. Peden. The next meeting will be at 
Raleigh, October 1, 1892. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, a journal of material, methods and devices for the 
work of the first four years in school. The Teacher Company, 51 East oth 
street, New York. Ten numbers each year, $1. 

We have looked through the first number of this new periodical for 
teachers with great interest, and commend it to all concerned with the 
grade of teaching to which it is directed. 


THE: CHIN HSE: 


WEDNESDAYS AT THE MISSION HOUSE. 


BY REV. W. OC. POND, D.D. 


The Superintendent being pastor of what has come to be a church of 
considerable size, is unable to be in personal contact with the school work 
of the mission nearly as closely as he would like to be. He is able to visit 
schools but seldom, though through monthly reports and constant corre- 
spondence, he keeps himself well informed as to their condition and prog- 
ress. But he sets apart Wednesday afternoon of each week for a service 
with the Chinese helpers in San Francisco and Oakland, and such other of 
our more advanced brethren as can be present, and he has thought that a 
brief account of these exercises might interest the readers of Ture Mis- 
SIONARY. 

We begin with business. Our San Francisco helpers, particularly Jee 
Gam, are in correspondence, all the while, with the Associations of Chris- 
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tian Chinese at other points, and are likely to have messages for me or 
questions to lay before me. Perhaps there are candidates for baptism to 
be named and considered. Perhaps there are brethren going to China, 
who need, in many ways, to be speeded on their journey with such poor 
provision as we can make for their safe landing when they return. 
Perhaps there are missionary plans to be considered, or collections to be 
made, or pledges to be paid. Sometimes this occupies but a few minutes ; 
sometimes, though hastened as much as possible, it. consumes almost an 
hour. 

After this comes a Theological Seminary exercise: the presentation 
and criticism of plans of sermons, of which we have had of late as many as 
five or six at each session. Some of these are crude, and the English in 
which they are expressed is almost ludicrously tangled, bnt these are from 
beginners. As to others I do not hesitate to say that from some of them I 
have received sketches which, in the logical order of the thoughts, in sim- 
plicity of arrangement, in terseness of expression, in fitness for use as the 
groundwork of strong and practical discourses, would not suffer in com- | 
parison with the best of those which Prof. Shepard in Bangor used to get 
from my class in our seminary days. And these are the outcome of a 
training received in actual service by men taken from the kitchen, the 
Chinese shoe shops and the mines. I have become satisfied that while a ten 
years’ course of preliminary study is desirable, good preachers cam be made 
after the manner of apostolic days, of men who learn to preach by preach- 
ing, and never cease to be learners till their preaching days are over. 

After this exercise is completed we take up the Sunday-school lesson 
for the next Sabbath, not so much for the purpose of studying that par- 
ticular passage, as for that of learning how to study all passages. It is 
read through ; unusual words are explained and questions are called for 
and answered. If none are proposed, points in the passages are shown 
where questions might have been asked, that the pupils may learn to read 
inquiringly. Verses that may not have been made clear, some one, especi- 
ally among the beginners, is required to translate into Chinese. The 
superintendent knows nothing of the language, but assumes that if all 
would translate it in the same way, and especially if Jee Gam recognizes 
the translation as correct, then the passage has been understood. After 
this we all come to the blackboard, upon which before the exercise began I 
had placed a carefully prepared and full analysis of the paragraph, and 
this is studied item by item, compared with the text, and left to be copied 
by those who desire so to do. This last has been found to be specially 
hopeful—as Jee Gam rather enthusiastically declared—“ a hundred times 
better than anything we ever had before.” 

After this is finished we shall have been together in close applica- 
tion from two to two and a half hours, and after a fervent prayer in Chi- 
nese from one of the brethren, we shake hands and say good bye. 
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WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 
Co-OPERATING WITH THE AMERIOAN Miss1onary ASSOOIATION. 


MAINE. 
Woman’s Arp To A. M. A. 

State Committee—Mrs. C. A. Woodbury, Wood- 
fords; Mrs. Ephraim Hodgdon, So. Berwick ; 
Mrs. Helen Quimby, Bangor. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


FEMALE CENT INSTITUTION AND HOME MISSIONARY 
UNION. 
President—Mrs. Joseph B. Walker, Concord. 
Secretary—Mrs. John T. Perry, Exeter. 
Treasurer—Miss Annie A. McFarland, Concord. 
VERMONT. 
WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs, A. B. Swift, 167 King St., Bur- 
lington. 
Secretary—Mrs. M. K. Paine, Windsor. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Wm. P. Fairbanks, St. Johns- 


bury. 
i MASS. AND R. I. 


*WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


President—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Secretary—Miss Nathalie Lord,32 Congregational 
House, Boston. 
Treasurer—Miss Sarah K. Burgess, 32 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. 
CONNECTICUT. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Jacob A. Biddle, 35 West Street, 
South Norwalk. 
Secretary—Miss Ellen R. Camp, New Britain. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 19 Spring St., 
Hartford. 
NEW YORK. 

WomMAn’s HoME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Wm. Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave., 
+ Brooklyn. 

Secretary—Mrs. Wm. Spalding, 6 Salmon Block, 
Syracuse. 

Treasurer—Mrs. L. H. Cobb, 59 Bible House, New 
York City. 

NEW JERSEY. 
WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION OF THE N. J. 
ASSOCIATION. 

President—Mrs. J. R. D. Noyes, 163 Union Street, 
Montclair. 

Secretary—Mrs. Wm. O. Weeden, Upper Mont- 
clair. 

Treasurer—Mrs, J. H. Dennison, Newark. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WoOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. W. H. Osterhaut, Ridgway. 
Secretary—Mrs. C. F. Yennee, Ridgway. 
Treasurer—Mrs. T. W. Jones, 218 So. 37th St., 

Philadelphia. 
OHIO. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. J. G. W. Cowles, f417 Sibley? St., 
Cleveland. 


Secretary—Mrs. Flora K. Regal, Oberlin. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. D. Wilder, 11 Spring Street, 


Oberlin. 
INDIANA. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. W. A. Bell, Indianapolis. 


Secretary—Mrs. W. E. Mossman, Fort Wayne. 
Treasurer—Mrs. D. T. Brown, Michigan City. 


ILLINOIS. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs, Isaac Claflin, Lombard. 
Secretary—Mrs. C. H. Taintor, 151 Washington 

St., Chicago. 
Treasurer—Mrs. O. E. Maltby, Champaign. 
IOWA. 

WomMANn’s HoME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. T. O. Douglass, Grinnell. 
Secretary—Miss Ella E. Marsh, Box 232, Grinnell. 
Treasurer—Mrs. M. J. Nichoson, 1518 Main St., 


Dubuque. 
MICHIGAN. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs, George M. Lane, 179 West Alex- 
andrine Ave., Detroit. ; 
Secretary—Mrs. Leroy Warren, Olivet. 
Treasurer—Mrs, EK. F. Grabill, Greenville. 


WISCONSIN. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. H. A. Miner, Madison. 
Secretary—Mrs. A. A. Jackson, Janesville. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. M. Blackman, Whitewater. 


MINNESOTA. 
Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Miss Katherine W. Nichols, 230 East 
Ninth Street, St. Paul. 
Secretary—Miss Gertrude A. Keith, 1850 Nicollet 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—Mrs, M. W. Skinner, Northfield. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President—Mrs. A. J. Pike, Dwight. 
Secretary—Mrs. Silas Daggett, Harwood. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. A. H. Robbins, Bowdle. 
Secretary—Miss Ida E. Willcutt, Willow Lake. 
Treasurer—Mrs, A. A. Clark, Lake Preston. 


NEBRASKA. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs, T. H. Leavitt, 887 So. 18th Street, 
Lincoln. 

Secretary—Mrs. EH. 8. Smith, Beatrice, 

Treasurer—Mrs. D. B. Perry, Crete. 
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MONTANA. 


WomMAN’s HoME MiessIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs F. D. Kelsey, Helena. 
Secretary—Mrs. W. 8S. Bell, Helena. 
Treasurer—Mrs. 8. A. Wallace, Billings. 


MISSOURI. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. A. W. Benedict, 3841 Delmar 
Avenue, St. Louis. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. H. Bradbury, 3855 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis. 
Treasurer—Mrs. A. EB. Cook, 4145 Bell Avenue, 
St. Louis. 
KANSAS. 
WomaAn’s HoME MIssIONARY SOCIETY. 


President—Mrs. F. J. Storrs, Topeka. 
Secretary—Mrs.George L. Epps, Topeka. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. G. Dougherty Ottawa. 


OREGON. 
WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs, John Summerville, 275 Wash- 
ington St., Portland. 
Secretary—Mrs. O. W. Lucas, Oregon City. 
Treasurer—Mrs. T. E. Clapp, 323 West Park St., 
Portland. 
WASHINGTON. 


WoMAN’s MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
President—Mrs. W. E. Dawson, Seattle. 
Secretary—Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh, Walla Walla. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. R. Abrams, Ellensburg. 


CALIFORNIA. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SocIETY. 


President—Mrs. H. L. Merritt, 686 34th Street, 
Oakland. 
Secretary—Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 2ist St, 
Oakland. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Havens, 1329 Harrison St., 
Oakland. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple St., 
Los Angeles. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Pasadena. 
Treasurer—Mrs. E. A. Spencer, 419 W. Second St., 
Los Angeles. 
COLORADO AND WYOMING. 
Woman’s HomE MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. J. W- Pickett, White Water 
Colorado. 

Secretary—Miss Mary L. Martin, 106 Platte Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8. A. Sawyer, Boulder,Colorado. 

Treasurer—Mrs. W. L. Whipple, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


OKLAHOMA. 

WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Miss M. McConnell, Guthrie. 
Secretary—Mrs. L. E. Kimball, Guthrie. 
Treasurer—Mrs. ©. A. McNabb, Oklahoma. 


UTAH. 
WOoMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. Lydia Tichenor Bailey, 2454 Ad- 
ams Ave., Ogden. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. W.S. Hawkes, 
132 Sixth St.; E., Salt Lake City. 


LOUISIANA. 

WoMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. R. C. Hitchcock, New Orleans. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Fyfe, 490 Canal St., New 

Orleans. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. 8. Shattuck, Hammond. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Miss Sarah Dickey, Clinton. 
Secretary—Miss Alice Flagg, Tougaloo. 
Treasurer—Miss Mary Gibson, Tougaloo. 


ALABAMA. 

WoMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. H. W. Andrews, Talladega. 
Secretary—Miss 8. 8S. Evans, 2519 Third Ave., 

Birmingham. 
Treasurer—Miss M. K. Lunt, Selma. 


FLORIDA. 

Woman’s HoME MIssIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. 8. F. Gale, J acksonville, 
Secretary - Mrs. Nathan Barrows, Winter Park 
Treasurer—Mrs. L. C. Partridge, Longwood. 


TENNESSEE, KENTUCKY AND ARKANSAS. 
WoMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION OF THE CENTRAL 
SourH ASSOCIATION. — 
President—Mrs. E, M. Cravath, Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary—Mrs. H. 8. Bennett, Nashville. 
Treasurer—Mrs. G. S. Pope, Grand View, Tenn. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

WoMAN’S MIsSIONARY UNION. 
President—Miss M. E. Wilcox, Beaufort. 
Secretary—Miss A. E. Farrington, Raleigh. 
Treasurer—Mrs. G. 8. Smith, Raleigh. 

TEXAS. 
WoMAN’S HomE MISSIONARY UNION. 
President—Mrs. 8. C. Acheson, 149 W. Woodard 
St., Denison. 
Secretary—Mrs. Mary A. McCoy, 122 No. Har- 
wood St., Dallas. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. I. Scofield, Dallas. 
GEORGIA. 
WomANn’s HomE MISSIONARY UNION. 


President—Mrs. A. F. Sherrill, 236 West Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta. 

Secretary—Miss Willie Reynolds, Barnesville. 

Treasurer—Miss Virginia Holmes, Barnesville. 


*For the purpose of exact information,we note that while the W. H. M. A. appears in this list as 
a State body for Mass. and R. L, it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. 

We would suggest to all ladies connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary Unions, that 
funds for the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the treasurers of the Union. 
Care, however, should be taken to designate the money asfor the American Missionary Association 


ince wndesignated Funds will not reach Us. 


400 Receipts. 
RECEIPTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 18091. 
———+—_—_—_ 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND, 
For the Education of Colored People. 

FROM 

MR. DANIEL HAND, GUILFORD, CONN. 
Income for’ September. ce. «ccccoucccss cst voutdecnecceeseeaenese etenine Venedeee soe cee eee $20,899 25 
Income previously ackiM@Wledged .......:cc.cdate seca Ue A dq ce 82,684 55 
$ 53,533.80 


CURRENT RECEIPTS. 


MAINE, $757.98. 

Alfred. Ladies’ Cong. Miss’y Soc., by 
Mrs. Laura A. Littiefield, for Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn... ... 

Blue Hill. Mrs. “AsD: Hinckley’s 8. s. 
Class, bal. to const. REV. HENRY A. 


FREEMAN L.M.. 


Bridgton. First Cong. Ch..... aatecws esas 
Calais, First Cong. Soc........ Ria doikide cian 
Cumberland Center. Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Dedham, | /CongyOhins.s ececcce nese wesese 
Hast Otisfield. Y. P. 8. C. E., Bb. of C., 
for Grand View, Tenn. .........ce0e00 aaa 
Gorham, First Cong. Ch. and Soc.. 
Machias. Centre St. Cong. Ch........... . 
Hiram. Mrs. J. P. Hubbard, ad’l........ 
Madison. First Cong. Ch................. 
Monson. RH. W. Emerson... chic. cee cne 


Portland. High St. Cong. Ch., for Bible 
SCT. y PASEO 55 cas <.cjetdeisjsleas stanhoaccees eer 
Portland. E. T. Burrowes, 25; ‘A Friend,” 


20 00} 


5 00 
13 00 


88 00) 


50 00 
2 00 


55 87 
11 54 
10:00 
3 00 
5 00 


34 00 


Second Parish, 5, for Talladega Coins oxen too 100 
Presque Isle. Cong. Ch. and Soc 12 00 
Warren. Second Cong. Ch...... Dehn 6 00 
Woolwich. Mrs. J. P. Trott............... 2 00 
Maine Woman’s Aid to A. M. A., by Mrs. 

@. A. _ Woodbury, Treas., for Woman's 

Work: 

chien. High St. Ch....... 25 00 
Auburn. West Ch.......... 7 75 
BAL TATDOL >.< ciciesesains celles 2 00 

Brunswick. ‘‘In memory of 
Mrs, incon Mee se5. est cc - 8155 
Cumberland... cticesciesctes 22 12 
Warmington... sc cisecnccccscs's 5 25 
BO DOUG ras cs ance cinle die - 1200 
Freeport, South............. 4000 
GRAY seae mcs. settee vac oe - 1000 
PIGPPSWOlLS fess caameaanaccciet 10 10 
Lewiston... .sccsecce 30 00 
Minot Center... 17 50 
Minot, West... 415 
Mechanic Falls. 5 60 
New Gloucester.......... Cpe sallpynt! 
North Yarmouth,.......... 3 7 00 
PHUN DS oe cee e reaca cbs esis 3 75 
Ported: State St. Ch.. 50 00 

Springfield. Children’s Mis- 
sion Bandy... ...esene se: 2 00 

Thomaston. Ladies of Cong. 
seatarae Water renisesee 2B 00 
MALHOLS ciel avseaear tes wasas C000 
WArmMOuthiGccartvsctssesces 48 80 
SWYALBOI fs aldara atleeuteacts marae seins 8 50 

——-— 460 67 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $509.82. 


Auburn. Cong. Ch. and Soc.............. 
Bath. Cong. Ch. and Soc.........cceceeee 7 54 


Colebrook. Cong. Ch, and S0C......+.ss+0 10 00 
|Concord. First Cong. Ch., to const. 

CHARLES H, RICHARDSON, SUSAN F. AB- 

BOTT and MARY F, GiBson L.M’s.. pice sta en OOO 
Concord. Mrs. Bessie M. Gage, for Bible 

Sch.y FAGK:- oc a ankvicddad sdetecue trance 4 00 
Dunbarton. Cong. Ch. and HOCw aon eee RSD 
Exeter. Miss Hannah §S. Tuck,5; Mrs. 

Hareigs K. Tilton, 2, for Bible Sehe, Fisk 

« etie's lao wien claininaretaietels were meee eattete cigsieiewe 7 00 
Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Louisa Hill. ecsevcescsa 1000. 
Gilmanton. Mrs. Mary E. Hidden........ 1000 
Hanover. Dartmouth Sab. Sch., for Fort 

Berthold Indian M, ........cccceses ices 2oOO 
Haverhill. Cong. Oh.) aia. ta ee 15 00 
Nashua. ‘ Friends,” 56; Talent Mission 

Circle, 25, for Bell, Greenwood, Fo A Sane 81 00 
Pelham. Mrs. E. W. Tyler, f for freight t ‘to 

Harriman, Tenn.. nasa wkiuioesiete 2 00 
Peterboro. Union Evan. Chiizec. 45 00 
Portsmouth. North Cong. Ch. and Soc... 118 28 
Walpole. Miss H. J. Gilson, Bbl. of C., 

Jor Levingion, Ky, ..ssieskouseeesoe malolestiaia 
Webster. Mrs. Buxton 5,3 asta Gece 5 00 

SS ALD co ciate arahectans smeeol eal ceeiaan wemae 10 00 
$483 82 
LEGAOY. 

Cornish. Estate of Mrs. Sarah W. West- 

gate, by Hon. Albert E. Wellman, First 
PLEUBLOS 5 cic seiasiciein tems vceeece care ee AROD) 
$509 82 

VERMONT, $361.88. 

Barton Landing. Children’s Miss’y Soc., 

ad’l, by Emma 8. Austin, bas | ve 

Santee A genoa NED: catnce tense e ke 5 00 
Benson. Miss J. Kent, 2. 50; “OR. 8. kK: 

1: BR eres 4 50 
Burlington. “ Friend, 740: GH. Perkins, 

10; Mrs, M. A. Holden, i, for Bible Sch.. 

WW Se hie ee 21 00 
Chelsea eCones Ch. .2.. ae 2s ee - 15.62 
Chester. J. L. ee s\e ofw es oxaiblesiine seis samme OOD) 
East Hardwick. M.S. Stone... Beware 10 00 
East Poultney. Mrs. Jane G., Wilcox ( 

of which for Mountain deters sepeeceou longo 


Cong. Ch. 
Pawlet. ‘A Friend”......, ; 
Saint Albans. Cong. Cha Sucteee tees 


Receipts. 


EE 


Saint Johnsbury. S. S. Class North Cong. 
Ch.,5; Henry A. Jones, 3; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. May, 1; ** Friend,” 50 Gts., for Bible 
Sch., Fisk 


[7 a Re Oe oer eee 


Shoreham. Cong. Ch. and rs &- Stacy 
South Hero and Grand Isle. Cong. Ch... 
Swanton. Cong. Ch...........2....-0006: 
West Rea lavor Cong. Ch., eens A 
Wri6nds!? 10. s2 5... c-. ce caceaceses cesesess 
Westminster. Cong. Ch. and Soc ..... 


Worcester. Mrs. S. 8S. Hobart, 4.25; Ladies, 
75 cts., for McIntosh, Ga......++.+..++-- 


MASSACHUSETTS, $11,794.29. 


Abington. Mrs. H. K. Pierce........-..-+ 
Andover. Free Christian Ch..........- 
Andover. Sab. Sch. South Cong. Ch., 25; 
Boy’s Bible Class, 25, for Pleasant ‘Hill, 
TPCT cea cmsicueet eee asiccs Rarererninwareres 
Bedford. Church fot Chelate Mele. ¢<en8 5 
Beverly. Dane St. Sab. Sch., for Mt. 


Verde, Tenn. ....scrvecvevrsercsseecees -c 


Beverly. Sab. Sch. Dane St. Cong. oe 
for Student Aid, Fisk U........-.++++++ 
Billerica. Cong. Ch..........-. Dateiesieesic:s 
Blackstone. Cong. Ch........-...+--2 eee 

Boston. Mrs. Susan C. Warren, 
Sor Pleasant Hill, Tenn.. 100 00 

Y. P. 8. C. E. of Park St. Ch., 
Sor Indian Sch’p......+--- - 50 00 

Geo. Bidwell, ibe Student 

Aid, Fisk U.....-00..-++-2° 

W. ©. Bates, for Bible Sch. 

Miah) Ue eo cue wana =a 2 00 
Dorchester. Second Cong. ‘Ch.. 103 18 
South Boston. Ladies’ Aux. 0. 

Phillips Ch........-......- 10 00 

Charlemont. Master George Eddy, for 
WATE Macc beac's snide s ovencns cues seen se 
Chelsea. First Cong. Ch........-.--.-+- rp 
Chelsea. Miss M. E. Brooks. 10; Miss S. 
R. Brooks, 5, for Mountain Work. ......- < 
Chelsea. “J. P.” of Third Cong. Ch., for 


Tillotson Inst ..... 
Clinton. F.C. F. Scherff, ‘Yor ‘Bible’ Sch. 

PRiahe Ucn cg vacves <-0nec escens co cocssceseces 
Cummington. Mrs. i. M. Porter... 
Danvers. First Cong. Ch........- 
East Wareham. “* del lag , 
Everett. First Cong. Ch...........-- 
Framingham. eireoath Cong. Ch. (25 of 

which for Fisk U).. 
Fitchburg. Rollstone Cong. Ch.......---. 
Gardner. ‘ Friends,” for ‘bible Sch., Fisk 


eee eS ced 


Gardner. Firat ‘Cong. Ch, "to const. REV. 
FRANK E. RAMSDELL Fh ek a See 
Great ee First Cong. Ch. and 
en .- Friend of “Missions in ‘Gong 
Bae PR, Bes a aiginavs samutede's <iweie's 
Mrs. A. H. Berrys. for Mountain Work... 


Hawley. Cong. Ch....-...-.-+-s+rs+1020 
Haverhill. Mrs. S FE. Leighton, for Bible 
Sch., Fisk U....-.+s-2eceerns seers sete’ 
Holyoke. Ladies’ rag Soc. of First 

oe Ch., Box of C., for Grand View, 
uyde Park. First Gong. C saeaaasttasiw sie 


edt Linebrook Cong. Gh. a of which 
. Martha P. Conant). 
eerie Precinct Sab. Sch.. 
Lancaster. Evang. Cong. Ch.........---- 
Lee. First Cong. Ch., 141.62, and Sab. Sch., 
TSB BB roo ew 
Lowell. Eliot ‘Ch. to ‘const. ‘Mr. “PRANK 
W. Corzy, L.M 
Lowell. Pawtucket Cong. Ch..... 3 
Lynn. Concert, for Bible Sch., Fisk Wee 
edway. Village Ch. and S: ‘oc PD aiatelale a ae'aiels 
Methuen. First Parish Cong. Ch., 23.17 ; 
Jacob Emerson, 5.....-.sessserersserrse? 
Middleton. Cong. Ch.....+-.-++eeerseerree 
Millers Falls. Cong. Ch..-.--+--+++.++++* 


See 


Milton. First Cong. Ch., ad’l..... Wieeutcies 
Monson. Mrs. N. M. snes tiowiucecceien vem 
Natick. First Cong. Ch...,......+.......- 
Newton. rhs Ch., “for Bible Sch., Fisk U.. 
io 
Newton. Mrs. Billings, for Freight to Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky..... 
Northampton AL Williston, ‘300 ; “Wirst 
OH, RUG 08. <a nticiccic ccicieseeeneiassiecic cess 
North Andover. Cong. Ch. and Soc., ad'l.. 
bye Brookfield. First Cong. Ch. and 
North Brookfield. Dividend.............. 
North Chelmsford. Second Cong. Ch.... 
North Carver. Cong. Ch. and Soc... .... 
Northfield. ‘‘Friends,” for Indian M., 
Northfield Mission, No. 2......0.+. 0-000 
North Leominster. Mrs, A. G. Boutelle’s 
8. S. Class, for Mountain Work..........+ 
Norton. Mrs. E. B. Wheaton, 50; Trin. 
Gong, CH... 7:98... ccwaccccses ees cnvsisiss 
Norton. Sab. Sch. of Trin. Ch., for Indian 


Pepperell. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., 18; “A 
Friend, 1, for Bell, Greenwood, Oe: 

Pepperell. . "YP. S.C. E., for Atlanta U.. 

Pepperell. Evan. Cong. Ch.......... ae 

Phillipston. Mirde lok, C. Mixtéerisie5. 

Quincy. Cong. Ch., 10; Primary Dept. 
Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., Br 

Randolpk. Cong. ch. (10 of Which ‘from 
Sab. Sch.) 


Raynham. First Cong. ‘Ch. and Soc... .. 
Rockport. First Cong. Soc.......-....... 
Salem. Sab. Sch. of South Cong. Ch., for 
SERIES A PROBES OHI RE SCCISSIOS 
Saundersville. Cong. Ch. and Soc.. 
Southbridge. Extra Penny a Day ‘Band 
Cong. Ch., for Rosebud Indian M 
South Braintree. Ooiig: Chose: .t-ccaenre 
South Deerfield. Cong Ch.and TOS at. (8 
Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., 3.29......cccccee. 
South Franklin. §. D. Fiunte es 
South Hadley. First Cong. Ch., Qt; ‘Mrs. 
Maria B. Gridley, 2..........- 222+. eee 
South Wellfleet. Second Cong Soc... 
Spencer Cong. Ch., for Bible Sch., Fisk 


U. 

Springfield. W. H. M. &. First Ch., 
by Mrs. O. E. Pease, Treas., for Desks, 
Hillsboro, N C...-..-..-- 

Taunton. ‘Winslow Ch. and. Soe., 68. 63; 
ae Co. Y. P. 8. C. E. Convention, 


Bible Sch., Fisk O....-.secesececevecceeee 
Templeton. Trin. Soc.......-..-- 
Topsfield. Cong. CD......----+.++-++0.+-- 
Uxbridge. Evan Cong. Ch. and Soc., t 

const. W. W. THAYER L.M..... 
Warren. Cong. Ch..... 
er Mrs. E. C. ord, “yor Bible Sch., 
Westboro. Ladies’ Freedmens ‘Assn., by 

Mrs. BE. E. Bixby, Treas., for furnishing 

oy Saabs Rooms, Saluda and All age 


Ne Oh 
Westboro. “Tadies’ “Freedmen’s Assn., for 
Freight to N. C....- BEEP oor Cen AOS 
Westford. bees OM a cies aaaie daentascoutee 
Westhampton. Cong. Ch.........-.-+..+. 
hits Newton. Cong. Ch., for Bible Sch., 
West Yarmouth. Cong.  Obiuses cit cena 
Whitman. Cong. Ch. and Soc............ 
WoO0dS HOllee.sosscveccsess coscsccccscetecs 
Worcester. Plym. Cong. Ch., bal. to 
const. DR. J. K. WARREN and J. A. 
TATMAN Le M’B....-0- cece ecesescccsssnetere 
Worcester. Plymouth Ch., to const. Mrs. 
Ry. ARCHIBALD McCULLAGH, Mrs. Har- 
RIET B HEYWwooD. Mrs. DELIA H. WaR- 
REN, WILLIAM MAYNARD, CHARLES G. 
REED, Dr. F. H. HOWLAND, E. W. WAR- 
REN and P. G. KENT L.M’S..........0065 
Massachusetts. ‘*‘ Thank Offering ead 


39 97 


244 70 
15 00 


402 


Hampden Benevolent Association, by 
Charles Marsh, Treas: 
Hampden...... eve lcleielatalelalareie tole 8 10 


Holyoke. First............-. 2000 

Holyoke. Second............ 81 42 
Longmeadow. Gentlemens 

Benev. Soc. ..... ayabetectetoele 5 00 

Monson......... eaveklechiclsits | CORD 

South Hadley Falls......... 10 23 
West Springfield. First, to 
const. MISS CARRIE H. 

BAGG L.M........ seeciewoivics 80 00 

West Springfield. Mitteneague.. 15 75 

—— 195 68 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
of Mass, Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treas., 


for Woman’s Work: 
On Pledge.. ...-...-...secess, 552 82 
For salaries of Teachers... 277 18 
For Girl’s Cottage, Tougaloo, 
MIBAS Je Soelsisty oeeial rem aeons 25 00 
For Cottage, Marshallville,Ga. | 5 00 
Newton. Mr. Cobb’s §8. 8. 
Class, Eliot Ch., for In- 
MUN SCH. peepee ak eee sein AO RTD 
—— 878 %5 


ESTATES. $5,504.29 


Whitman. Estate of Oliver G. Healy.... 5,000 00 
Springfield. Estate of Thomas K. Baker, 


by Chas. H. Barrows, EX...............2 1,040 0D 

Monson. Estate of Mary 8. Porter, by E. 
F. Morris, Trustee.............. soasievse 20000 
$11,794 29 


CLOTHING, BOOKS, ETO.,RECEIVED AT BOSTON OFFIOE. 


Pelham, N. H. Mrs. EH. W. Tyler, Bbl. of 
C., for Harriman, Tenn. 

Cambridgeport, Mass. Miss L. Palmer, 
4 boxes of Basted Patchwork, for Souwth- 
ern Schools, 

Framingham, Mass. Mrs. A. B. Fisher, 
an Organ, for School in N, C. 

Franklin, Mass. Mrs. M. J. Richardson, 
Box of Books, for Talladega C. 

Newton, Mass. Freedmens’ Soc. of Eliot 
Ch., Two Bbls. of C., etc., val. $157.25, for 
All Healing, N. C. 

Westboro, Mass. Ladies’ Freedmen’s 
Assn., 2 Bbls. of C., etc., for Saluda and 
All Healing, N. C., for Brigham Rooms. 


RHODE ISLAND, $61.50. 
Central Valls. “Cong. Oi... ...ccscccccesns 
Pawtucket. Park Place Cong. Ch., adl., 
for Bible Sch, Fish Osc <ccvsciecessscccs ss 2 00 
Providence. Mrs. G. M. Cruickshank, 
POU Bible Beliz, WISN Utes Feene soak ache 50 


CONNECTICUT, $12,144.81. 


ANGOVON MOONE Oss cc scnces'dciaccicctecsce male BO 
Bridgeport. Sab. Sch. of South Cong. Ch., 

(85 of which for Indian. M)...........-.. 60 00 
Broad: Brook. Cong. Ch....... eiaietsigstae eooe 18 65 
Cornwall. Second Cong. Ch..... panes ees 54 25 
Danielsonville. J. H. Bailey, for Bible 

SCH. E4Bh O:, .. 5 cones Geeemsaccetaas or raine 1 00 
MaateAvons: ‘Cong. Chi.scsaccessscacccscsiee 118100 
East Haddam. First Cong. Ch........... 53 388 


Farmington. ‘* Friends.” for Indian Schp., 
and to const. WILLIAM H. GooDHUE 


Franklin. Cong. Ch....... sGielelssferatate’s syaiaaty 5 0 
Glastonbury. Mrs. Nancy W. Goodrich, 

for Kitchen, Talladega C........seeceecees 61 50 
Greenfield Hill. O. H. Meeker, for Bible 

Beh. FISe Uses cas ic sana A 1 00 


ines 78000. 
Hadlyme. J. W. Hungerford............ 100 00 
Hartford. Wethersfield Av. Cong. Ch.... 8 00 
Harwinton. Cong. Ch., 8.66; Mrs. Milo 
Watson, for Indian M.,5..........-200. 18 66 
Hepron.y Cong. Ch inessncsates Cave kites 5 00 


Receipts. 


Higganum. Cong. Ch....... Raticataleitiac nies 
tory tbe gS. S. Class of Miss Nellie A. 

Davison, for Rosebud Indian M........... 4650 
Kensington. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for 

Mountain Work. ....ccs.ssccecseccccsccce 
Kent. Cong. Ch............ as inte)stetelasie eieieial 
Ledyard. ‘In Memoriam”... 
Meriden. First Cong. Ch., (50 of which 

for Indian M.) to const. MRS. GEORGE H. 

WILcox, Mrs. 8. J. ROBY, Miss ALIcE T. 

FROsT, CALVIN C. FAIRBANKS and MRS. 

GEORGE H. HUMPHREY L.M’s............ 250 00 
Middleton. Chas. G. Atkins, for Bible 


se cccescece 


Sch. FU8k occ wie ccowc ccc ccss tuissweesese cle 5 00 
Milton. Cong. Ch.......... eosin eisiee asin 8 50 
Moodus. Miss Mary E. Dyer.............. 5 00 
Mount Carmel. Cong. Ch............ eer ee) 
New Britain. D.M. Rogers, to const .M. 

HATTIE ROGERS L.M...........-..----+-- 30 00 
New Haven. Cong. Ch., 85.; Hdmund 

Pendleton, 10.; Ferry St. Ch.1.......... 96 00 
New Haven. Mrs. Clark M. Elliott, for 

Bible Sch., Fisk U...... aia Vataidisie wwe ietaie ware 2 00 
New Milford. First Cong. Ch. eee tet 


Norfork. Cong. Ch. and Soc.............. 250 10 
North Greenwich. Cong. Ch..... 


Old Saybrook. Cong. Ch. and Soc....... 24 91 
Oxford. “CongoChiccsicscceeecsesh ssn aol den atoenee 
Ridgefield, First Cong. Ch......,........ 23 90 
Somers. Cong. Ch........ 28 23 
Somerville. Cong.Ch....... 5 42 
Southbury: “Cong./Chiy... <escceee sees 8 50 
South Killingly. Cong. Ch..,..........0 5 00 
Stafford. Mrs. Palace Thresher....... sos 5 00 
Terryville. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., fer ‘ 
TNAION Schipuwas cc ciadsoaca sss ee esas Pec Win 
Thomaston. Cong. Ch., 10.60; David 8, 
Cables, 10....... Sart aaia wrog cavale claiesicies oeseee UO 00 
Torringford. Cong. Ch. and Soc.......... 10 00 
Unionville. First Ch. of Christ.......... - 5000 


Voluntown and Sterling. Cong. Ch., bal. 
to const. JOHN R. GALLUP L.M........... 817 
Washington. Cong. Ch., to const. Mrs. 8. 4 
J. NETTLETON, ORESTES HICKOX and 


CHARLES HOLLISTER L.M’s.............02 97 28 
Watertown. Cong. Ch...........ccsccecce 28 00 
West Haven. Mrs. Emeline Smith. 10 00 
Windham. Cong. Ch. and Soc............ 5 00 
Windsor. Y. P.S.C.E., for Grand View, 

VON Tec oca.acapasee ied eees 6 code aetere ee nL LOL 
Woodbridge. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for 

Bible “Schey Bish sUsn sesiecee comes mensenee 30 
Woodbridge. Dea. Wales’ B. French, 

Package of Books, Barnes’ Notes,....... ' 
Woodstock. First Cong. Ch.......... scare te 44 

mace 8 As Birignd "5 sic twisieyes we selene a een TOL 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Conn., by Ellen R, Camp, Sec., for 
Woman's Work: 
Bllington, AUX. ccnicccs cccscecesccses ee OlOO 
$1,828 31 
ESTATES. 
Rockville. Hstate of George Maxwell, by 

Francis T. Maxwell, Executor......... + 5,000 00 
Lebanon. Estate of Chas, H. Thomas, by 

Erastus 8S, Geer, EX.,................ «+. 2,500 00 


Groton. Estate of Mrs, B. N. Hurlbutt.. 1,821 00 
Brooklyn. Estate of Mary E. Ensworth, 
by P. B. Sibley..... aeseas Neen eeicale -«- 1,000 00 


—_—_—_ 


$12,144 31 
NEW YORK, $2,903.69 
Albany, (Csr A; Beach. ..ccccsccas chests 


Brooklyn. Gen. C. T. Christensen, for 
Talladega C........ wa 8 ceweitevasesis, | 20100 
5 


Big Hollow. Nelson Hitchcock........... 00 
Buffalo. Ushers of First Cong. Ch., 12.50; 

Mrs. M. J. Egbert, 1.; Miss Myrtie A. 

Hoag, 5., for Bible Sch., Fisk U.......... 1850 
Canandaigua. First Cong. Ch............. 19 21 


Canandaigua. Fred M. Williams, 1.; 
O. J. Beecher, 1.; for Bible Sch., FiskU. 2 00 


a 


Receipts. 403 


oo een 


Cortland. Ladies’ H. M. Soc., Bbl. of C., 
For Grand View, Tenn......+.--seeress ee" 
Gaines. Cong. Ch. and Soc.......-.--+++ 
Gerry. Mrs. M. A. Sears.....-.-+++--+*° 178 36 
Lockport. F. F. Cong. Ch...,.---++++++++* 10 00 
Mount Sinai. Cong. Ch......-..++++---+-- 20 70 
Moravia. Y. P. 8. C. E., by Mrs. M. O. 
Jennings, for Mountain Student Aid..... 5 00 


. 
is 
a 
c—} 
co 


Munneville. Cong, Ch.....-+----+-++-+++ 2 50 
New York. Z.Stiles Hly.......-.---. Retire -LbU00 
aor York. H. W. DeForest, fo Talladega 
BE ge tenes Oe Col SU OO 25 00 
New York. Bethany Sewing Sch., for 
Student Aid, Talladega C.....-.+eee cere 23 88 
Oneida. Edward Loomis......- Re cheats ciate e's 10 00 
Owego. Cong. Che... ..+---o-sn sess: 11 00 
Schenectady. Mrs. R. M. Gifford, 10.; Miss 


J. C. Paterson, 1.01; James M. Cass, 2., 

for Bible Sch., MGMT Oeee eee cencosess 1801 
Sherburn. Joshua Pratt, 20).; Miss Clara 

Belle Baker, 2., for Talladega C..+....-. 202 00 
Silver Creek. W- Chapin.......-...--7.-- 10 00 
Spencerport. Sab. Sch. First Cong. Ch., 


to const. G. W- HILL L.M 81 25 
Syracuse. Plymouth 
Fiek U......e.-2eeeerennesee ee 18 75 
Tarrytown. “A Friend” ...-- eases | U0L00 
Rochester. South Cong. Ch., adl., for 
Bible Sch., Fisk U ..-...-+-++ersss sere 10 00 
Utica. Plymouth Cong. (0) Soe eee 6 50 
Utica. Mrs. Sarah H. Mudge, for Woman’s 
Work....... Re ee sin sdcie vie seas = 5 00 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of N. 
Y., by Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas., for 
Woman’s Work: 
Fairport. Ladies’ Miss’y Soc. 14 00 
$903 69 


ESTATE. 


Brooklyn. Estate of Mrs. Harriet M. 
Remington, by Geo. H. Nichols, Ex.... 2,000 00 


—__——_ 


$2,903 69 
NEW JERSEY, $747.50 


Arlington. Mrs. Gertrude Overacre....-- 1 00 
Chester. First Cong. RSH eee we cose ndaeser 80 00 
Englewood. Rev. G. B. Cheever, D.D., 

QECHASEM - oc se ee eww owners erence" 709 00 
Lyons Farm. Fred Ww. C. Crane......--- > » 10.00 
Newark. Mrs. Maria Snyder, for Talla- 

dega C...... Mt cee aeerescs see see 2 00 
Park Ridge. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., for 

Student Aid, Fisk U..-...+-++-+-++08 e000 0+ 3 00 
South Orange. H.B. Halsey...-- a 1 50 


PENNSYLVANIA, $804.20 


Farmers Valley. Mrs. BE. Cc. Olds, for 
Mountain Work.....- SED ear 2 00 
Pittsburg. ‘* Helpers” First Cong. Ch.... 6 00 
Woman’s Missionary Union of Penn., by 
Mrs. T. W. Jones, Treas. 
Cambridgeboro. Woman’s Soc...-. 10 00 


18 00 
ESTATE. 


Pittsburg. Estate of Chas. Avory....---- 786 20 
$804 20 
OHIO, $988.97. 


Canfield. Cong. Ch...--.----s---7astert** 5 00 
Center Belpre. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch...... 1 00 
Cleveland. Jennings Ave. Cong. Ch, 25. j 

First Cong. Ch., 18.95; ‘* Helpers’ 

First Cong. Ch., (6 of which for Student 

Aid), Ree ede an cio eine coe nt 9 nS 2a 58 95 
Cleveland. Mrs. L. H. Spelman, for Stu- 

dant Aid, Atlanta U....-.1----++ eee y 20 00 
Cleveland. Euclid Av. Cong. Ch., In- 

dividuals, 6.75; Mrs. Pelton, 50c, for 

Bible Sch., Fisk U.....--- snaps eens Saree. 7 25 


Cleveland. ‘A Friend,” Gold watch, val. 


Waa eaate cacinieescsins gewmnssircts 208 at osat 
Columbus. Hastwood Cong. Ch...... eel 3. Ob 
Harbor. Cong. Ch......-.+-++-ssee22* Accoe 5 00 


Hudson. Cong. Ch........---eeree reese ss 8 00 
Medina. Cong. Ch., to const, ROBERT G. 
CALVERT, MRS. O. M. JACKSON and MRs. 


G. S. TAYLOR L.M’S....--+---2ese-2 vest) 185° S87 
Medina. A. I. Root, for Student Aid, 

Macon, Ga....-++5+++ Oe adcs clases oles deseae 70 00 
Mount Vernon. Concert First Cong. Ch., 

adl., for Bible Sch., Fisk U....-:0cceseeee 38 50 
Newark. First Welsh Cong. Ch., 11.50 ; 

Thomas D. Jones, 10. ....------¢eree5° 21 50 
North Bloomfield. WILLIAM C. SAVAGE, 

pal. to const. himself Te bie noienase ess cra 20L00 
Rootstown. Cong. Ch....-.--.seeseseerre’ 20 30 
Springfield. First Cong. Ch .....-.+-+2 16 40 
Toledo. Washington St. Cong Ch., 19.05; 

Lagrange St. Cong. Ohi 4. ce ccee acess .« ©@628.05 


Ohio Woman’s Home Misslonary Union, 
py Mrs. —D. Wilder, Treas., for 
Woman’s Work : 

Columbus. Eastwood Ch., 
Mrs. P. L. Alcott, (50 of 


which for Indian M)....-- . 100 00 
: $552 97 
ESTATE. 

Mechanicstown. Estate of Benjamin 
Manifold, by William Boyd, Adm.,...-- 486 00 
$988 97 

ILLINOIS, $6,365.77. 

Alton. Ch. of the Redeemer........------ 12 05 

Amboy. Cong. Ch., to const. Miss MARY 
E. TRAVERS L.M.....-+----- 02ers teen 40 00 


Aurora. Mrs. J. L. Greenfield, for Freed- 
men in Ala., and to const. Mrs. J. G. 


RALPH L.M....--+--+++++25 30 00 
Aurora. N. L. James....------ 10 00 
Bunker Hill. Cong. Ch., 4.31, 

Sch., 3.69, for Student Aid, Grand Vie 

avin ceases se moss Hee nels ernie 8 00 
Chicago. Union Park Ch., 

Cong. Ch. W. H. M. We, 2B sine 245 77 


Chicago. Mrs. E. M. Beard, jor ‘Student 
Aid, Fisk U....-0.--+-02277 25°" 
Collinsville. 8. F. Wadsworth. 


Dundee. Cong. Ch...-.--.---- 

Farmington. J. W- Newell.... 

LaSalle. Cong. Ch......-+++++-+%* 

Lowell ‘© V. G, L-...---++-+2*° 

Lyndon. J. M. Hamilton......- ote 
Moline ‘A Friond ”....--cassssssesss* 10 00 
Oak Park. Ridgeland G; B. Soe, sy 

Miss I. C. Smith, for Mountain Student 

VE ice od Le ROD UR A a 15 00 
Ontario. Cong.Cb ...+--+-+++++% wewetteles 11 40 
Payson. Cong. Ch., to const. GRACE 

PRINCE ROBBINS L.M.. ..+5-seencseeee 34 00 
Pecatonica. Seward Grove Sab. Sch.....+ 4 64 
Pittsfield. Cong. Ch....--..--- Nig eereare gars 18 22 
Plainfield. ‘‘ A Friend,” to const. REV. 

. A. BUSHNELL L.M.......+++-+- Be dciexto . 8000 
Princeton. First Cong. Ch cnc ses<<- seamen be Ok 
Roscoe. Mrs. A. A. Tuttle... ..seseeeeee? 5 00 
Sheffield. Cong. Cl.....--.-s-r+ss* me NY 
Sparta. P. B. Gault, 1.3 J. Hood, 1; B. 

Crawford, 1.; J- Alexander, 50c.; D. A. 

Foster, BOC. ..+- 2-2. ccverssceersesrsse ern” 4 00 
Toulon. Cong. C.....«+-++++**" pemntre Af PLY) 


Tilinois Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 


by Mrs. OC. EH. Maltby, Treas., for 
Woman's Work: 
Chebanse...-- Maca stag oiseern's 5 00 
Chicago. Leavitt St... 5 2 49 
Highland......---+ssseeeres? 2 50 


Morris...-.sesseceess ete’! 
Oak Park......++++feeesrset* 78 75 
PEXLOD: ce re cdes castes vee ete 1 00 
Rantoul......-++++ ABR Acne use 5 00 


404 Receipts. 
Rockford. Second.......... 7 00 ; 
torn gions ceacee se ceeeee 2000 Fort Atkinson. P.T.Gunnison........... 10 00 
141 74|Oak Center. Mrs. S. B. Howard.......... & 00 
——-—|Ripon. First Cong. Ch..............eees00 19 98 
$ 868 12|Sturgeon Bay. Cong. Ch ..............00 5 60 
ESTATES., Waukesha. First Cong. Ch............... 41 80 
Wauwatosa. Mrs. Baker..... eee sctee te cee 5 00 
Chicago. Estate of Philo Carpenter...... 5,497 30] windsor. KE. W. Butler, to const. Miss L, 
Payson. Estate of Mary A. P. Robbins, R. TUPPER AND MISS MARGARET M. Bur- 
adl., by Daniel E. Robbins............... 96 (Sirah Ti: MIS Moon 6 ok ene ee ee DLO 
$6,365 77 co Woman's Lape Missionary 
i! nion, for Woman’s Work: 
MICHIGAN, $452.82 Arena, W.H.M. U........ 3 82 
Agricultural College. Prof. R.C. Kedzie. 10 00 Beloit. W.H. M. U., for In- 
oloma. Cong. Ch..... SIS OA etree AE VBNOO dian Sch'p........+.. esseeee 18 80 
Green Oak. John Thompson............. 5 00 Brodhead. W.H.M.U..... 1 00 
Kalamazoo. T. Hudson, (60 of which for Clinton. W.H.M.U....... 4 00 
Chinese M., 50. for Indian M. and 25. for Eau Claire. W. H. M.U... 14 90 
Rev. J. H. H. Sengstacke)......... avseeees 800 00 Fort Atkinson. W.H.M.U. 1 % 
Middleville. Cong. Ch.......-............ 2 30 Lancaster. W.H.M.U.... 10 00 
Onion & Cong. Chand seeseent sec ccdiee. oe ae oioUl Madison. W.H.M.U...... 15 34 
Oxford. i Cong, (Chiennsesn sete. cone eee OU) Milton. W.H.M. U........ 5 00 
Somerset. Cong. Ch........ SOB AG OCA ete eed hl) New Lisbon. W.H.M.U... 110 
Watervliet. Plymouth Ch............... - 1630 Platteville. W.H.M.8..... 3 50 
Wheatland. Cong. Ch., to const. Plattevilie. ‘“‘Busy Bees”.. 1 00 
CHARLES M. FULLER L.M...............22 45 00 ir img ee Me ms He _ ne : se 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union of erode: ae e 
Mich., Mrs. B. F. Grabili, Treas., for Wauwatosa. W. H. M. seers 98 97 
Woman’s Work : 
ee Helping Hand MINNESOTA, $550.52. 
DOC Ie noutee cance neeea 50 00 ‘ 
Grand Blanc. W. H. M. §.. 3 32 Austin. Y.P. S. C. E., for Student Aid, 
| ~~ $882) tio Fails: “itariieat Workers by Mrs, °° °° 
o7 e 
TOWA, $242.46. C. O. Pequin.......... akce teen MAE ay 
Wapsir2 Gong.<Oh. een. ne ee --»» 20 60/Minneapolis. Fifth Ay. Cong. Ch........ 12 69 
Chester Center. Cong. Ch...,............ 18 290|Montevideo. Cong. Ch.......... Dtlss oeecme tO OO 
Danville, Ida B. Mix...........ccc.ese00e 15 09] Rochester. Cong. Ch...s0.s0.s64n0.0) 488 
Wenmarte ws Corigs Chieu se cecal ee 20 00|Saratoga. Mission Ch,......... setececeee 4 30 
Dubuque. “A Tithe”... Be ee oes -»». 1000| Worthington. Union Cong. Ch......... =) 12070 
Jefferson. D. B. Hells...... aetalesecvaigies 5 00)Minnesota Woman’s Home Missionary 
Onawa. Whiting Cong. Chi....0 725222 219 Union, by Mrs. M. W. Skinner, Treas., 
Preston. Mrs. J. W. Preston and Rev. Sor Woman’s Work: 
GA Sarcen these eet BACON. eae 3 00 Alexandria. 8 25 
Shelby. “A Friend of the Kingdom of Austin 32.45, eee eee 20 41 
our Lord in Tl.”....,..... este watts <oraty cents 2 50 Duluth. Pilgrim S. S....... : 5 00 
Sherrills Mound. German Cong Ch...... 400 Mlk Rivers oes cs vosectesee eos TO 
Storm Lake. Cong. Ch..................., 10 46 Faribault...... ase Sewees ciate 5 eH 
Towa Woman’s Home Missionary Union Hamilton... ccthesse von song 4B 
for Woman’s Work: 7 . Mankota.2..52.ceee. pene cae «6-108 
Alden. W.M.S............ 330 Mantorville. §.8........... 4 00 
Bellevue. L. M.S8........... 310 Marshall... ......ss..sees + 5 88 
Big Rock. W.H.M. U.... 3 00 Marshall. C. E. Soc......... 12 (0 
Cherokee. Y.P.S8.0.E.... 5 95 Mazeppa..... esse settee eens 1 00 
Chester Center. IL. M.S... 1 00 Minneapolis. Plymouth.... 47 40 
Chester Center. Busy Bees. 2 25 + Plymouth Y. 
Council Bluffs. W. H. M. (Gies, ee eee oe Saree eee 29 76 
Sor Talladega C....-....: -- 1000 Minneapolis. Park Av...... 39 00 
Des Moines. N. Park, L. M. = Miss’y Union. 28 00 
Lae pode ae eae ue a MS Vine, Juniors. 4 00 
Dubuque. Summit Ch. §. 9. a Open Door, Y. 
ubuque. First Che Y SPR a, er eee es, oP Tee See Soca weee ree eae 2 00 
Apes sos Minneapolis. Lowery Hill.. 1 00 
Fort Dodge. ag Pilgrim,..0.% 50 
Genoa Bluffs. Montevideo......... 3 50 
Grinnell. W.H Morris tcc. Gseetae. 10 00 
" Morristown........ Seen 1 87 
Northfield. L. H. M. §8., to 
const. MRs. GEO. HUNTING- 
TON LiM Sts cence owen «+ 4000 
Northfield. Willing Work- 
ers, to const. MARGARET 8, 
SOHMIDT, LiMilAt.es.c.se 8000 
Owatonna... sccccce ses es 20 00 
Saints. Cloud 1.27). 8 neues +) “27-00 
Saint Paul. Park, to const. 
Mrs. J. H. Jupp L.M...... 30 00 
Saint Paul. Atlantic....... 5 00 
Springfield. C.K. Soc...... 1 60 
Waseca...... eeteleinieeis mieiceitees 5 65 
—— 136 60 West DOra ican ce cissecs teen 00 
WISCONSIN, $268.36 Winona. Pere po oo id 
Antigo. Cong. OD ia delaorceeacaee sie hess alo OL cl) First Sab. Sch.... 12 74 
Baraboo. Cong. Ch.......... egies eas saibiciv'a 3 00 —— 445 51 


a ae 


‘ 


ee eT eS ee 


a ee — a — ss ae 


= 


Strieby. Cong. Cl....--....--seeseererees 


a 
Receipts. 405 
Bee. acu fee $74.20. GEORGIA, $11.52. 
annibal. lgrim Cong. Ch., for ed. And A 
Freedmen and Indians,........cs.sss0+s. 12 20 Braco een cee aan 1 
pees City. Clyde Cong. Ch...... ..... 25 00}McIntosh. Mrs. E. A. Jones 5 00 
K dder. §. C. Coult... ................... 10 00/Nelson. Sab. Sch., by S. H. King, Treas. 2 00 
ebanon. Cong. Ch..................6++. 27% 00| Woodville. Pilgrim Ch., 90 cts.; Pilgrim 
KANSAS, $13.00. pais 37 cts.; Rey. J. H. H. Sengstacke, a 
sOsawatomie. Cong. Ch.............000642 12 00 Et A tne ag 8 re 
Topeka. First Cong. Ch.................. 1 00 ALABAMA, $65.23. 
NEBRASKA, $75.79. Athens. Sab. Sch., by M. F. Wells, for 
Pay aed Indian M.... 2.2665 Baete ace cols eeitwel escnieete + 20 00 
. arkson. George Hanger Bence : 100} Marion. Sab. Sch. Cong. Ch., by Rev. W. 
pe Camp Creek Cong. Ch............. 1200] I. Ledyard, for Mountain Work.......... 12 23 
airmount. Y.P.S. C. E.of Cong. Ch... 10 00|/Talladega. Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, 
Hastings. First Cong. Ch................ WATE TAUACH OAC acces <ccecic<catnioe slacsloe bieecisioumsa: OO, 
Red Cloud. Cong. Ch....... Sere aie sic neice 6 12 
Somer MOP Ch eehasecccsseeeecsssce 1260 LOUISIANA, $8.25. 
ork. First Cong. Ch.............-.-..... 27 00) Roseland. Cong. Sab. Sch.............. eS 
NORTH DAKATO, $10.00. TEXAS, $50.65. 
North Dakota Woman’s Home Missiona: 
Soc., Mrs, Mary ML Fi sher, rene. ry Helonas Conga Chine. . < '000:. vies cevoscce BESS 
uxton. sion Band...... 5 00 DONBtHONS ce cccwis shee tase cceens secese.s $14,120 26 
Cummings. Sab. Sch....... _5 00 eee Hatetes mec eeeeeed docs a ciceecaciceses * 26,856 85 
SOUTH DAKOTA, $70.98. $40,407 11 
Clark. Cong. Ch., 7.50, and aes Sch., 1.88 9 38 eee 
. 8. + 00, » sch., 1. Avery Fund, for Mendi M...........1,315 00 
Troquois. Cong. Ch.......... A mete ea.c.ce 2 00/ GC, B. Fisk Sch’p Fund, for Fisk U. Prn50 
South Dakota Woman’s Home Miss’y De Forest Fund, for President's 
Union, by Mrs. A. A. Clark, Treas. Chair, Talladega’ C.........ce00 . 182 50 
Bondle. W. M.Soc......... 3 80 Pos, oe es —— 1,505 00 
Custer ‘City. WM Soc...) 2.00 TUITION, $1,802.43. 4 
eee ae Wilmington, N.C. Tuition....... 5 00 
Troquois. Yor Halpers ” Grand View, Tenn. Tuition...... 382 59 
eee Proston. We ri oe : . Pine Mountain, Tenn. Tuition... 1 00 
Onto Agency. Shiloh Ch... 200 Cotton Valley, Ala. Tuition...... 15 01 
Redfield. W.M.S mas 5 33 Cotton Valley, Ala. Public Fund.. 175 00 
Santee Agency : “Pile im Nat, Ala. Tuition......... 2 25 
cS eg Talladega, Ala. Tuition : 
Sioux Falls. W. M.'S....... 16 60 Pag NO) a ee Tsk 
Sloux Falls. “King’s Daugh- Ut Nerees “sarietoosdus tccasedcce 1,50 rea 
GLO ieee crn eses 1 84 ieee 
United States Government Appro- 
Vermillion, W.M.S + 4 00 priation for the Education of 
Yankton. W. M.S... cee 7 76 Indians y99 00 
Yankton. Y.P. Mission Ban 2 00 ee we ee es 
—— 5960 SLATER FUND APPROPRIATIONS. 
UTAH, $10.00. Memphis, Tenn........-.-.-++-- --- 1,300 00 
Ogden. First Cong. Oh.........-0--00000+ SO OH nay, Garck ree e ee a0 00 
Talladega, Ala...... RAS OENOS te -- 1,9€0 00 
CALIFORNIA, $56.70. Tougaloo, Miss...... ees IN Be 2°000 00 
Petaluma. Cong. Ch........... Dareles ae C 70| New Orleans, La...... ......-- --- 1,500 00 
San Francisco. Third Cong. Ch,......... 38 00| Austin, Tex.........- erate estes 900 00 
Stockton. Rev. J. C. Holbrook........- se 1000 SF an Wease d oo ie 
Eb acnsac 
OREGON, $1,013.63. acnareeee hai sien <n 
Forest Grove. Cong. Ch.......-----++-++- 13 63 Total for September.......... $58,637 68 
ESTATE. SUMMARY. 
Forest Grove. Estate of Alvin T. Smith, Donatlonese ess seesels-s sine aeen ..»$186,230 45 
by M. C. George..........-2e0e-eeeeeee e+ 1,000 00} Bstates.......ceeeeceeeee veces RS tcnnte 158,664 97 
WASHINGTON, $16.90. $344,895 42 
Skokomish. Cong. Ch., 15; Little Work- TCOMECs ccc ccecccccccdecccscscccnccsseven 10,729 90 
OLB, 1.90 ,.c.ccrcecccesevecsecscccsceeeeee> 16 90) "Tition.......ccece cee estsesoeeseacateese 44,088 27 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $25.00. eee a DRE: 
Washington. Gen. EH. Whittlesey....... - 25 00| Sale of Lands,.........+0.++- Soccer sue nee 
KENTUCKY, $8.50. Total from Oct. 1st to Sept. 30th.....$428,885 41 
Rutherford. By Rey. C. Farnsworth... 3 00 ——— 
Williamsburg. Rev. Samuel Sutton..... 5 50 FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 
TENNESSEE, $10.00. Subscriptions for September........-....6 22 00 
Nashville. Cong. Ch. of Fisk U.......-- . 10 00|} Previously acknowledged,.....-.-..+..+. 702 11 
NORTH CAROLINA, $7.69. MM Gtals.wcnad-seaetedes eee eeele 
py nee Cone: Obi tawaaaatetiqasiare ot-eceteis 2 i aaa 
alls. Cong, Ch....-..-- sianisisicissieses 2 te H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer 
EB dept iiatc ceca aicieaessi6. 8 25 : Mi 
a eteeen. vans: Ob 2 00 Bible House, N. ¥. 


Advertisements. 


SOLD BY 


For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country: 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, fs 


put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


| MERCHANTS 
| pte 
COUNTRIES. 


Each 


IMU 
Dr. Warner’s 


made in black, white, 
drab and ecru, and in 24 styles to fit every form 
and taste. They cost no more than those boned 
with whalebone or horn, and are much superior. 
Leading dressmakers also use Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Dress Stays in place of whalebone, as 
they are more reliable and do not, like whale- 
bone, become bent and distorted with use. 
Sold by leading merchants throughout the world, 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
New York, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


Coraline Corsets are} 


INDELIBLE 


Mark your ‘Most Reliable and Sim- 
Clothing! «4 plest for plain or deco- 
Clear Rec- Kg>=Z aa rative 
ord of H mark- 
half a £. 

Cc Use a 
tury. come 


Bold by all Druggists, Stationers, 
News and Fancy Goods dealers, 

66 Don’t on any account omit to mark 
plainly all your sheets, pillow cases, 
napkins and towels. Mark all of your 
bwn personal wardrobe which has to 
be washed. If this were invariably 
fone, a great deal of property would 
be saved to owners, and a great deal 
of trouble would ke spared those who 


‘sort out? clean pieces, 
KATE UPSON CLARK, 


ix MENEELY & COMPANY, 
a\\ WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 
»F or Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peais. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


YOUNG M AN J If you contemplate at- 

8 tending Commercial 
School, it will pay you to visit the ROCHESTER 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY before deciding 
where, though you may live a thousand miles 
away. A thorough examination of this great 
school, and comparison of it with all others, will 
help you to promptly decide the question. Illus- 
trated Circulars free. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Have been Imitated, but Never 


t= See that your mat has br 


world. Address, 


MUSIC. 


Sabbath Day Music 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy paper, 
engraved plates. Very comprehensive. 39 
pieces for piano or organ. 


Choice Sacred Solos 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo, Soprano and 
Tenor. 
Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voices 
40 songs for Contralto, Baritone and Bass. 
Choice Sacred Duets. 
30 beautiful duetspy standard authors. 
Song Classics, Vols. | and 2. 


Two yolumes, each with ok ed 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


Piano Classics, Vols. | and 2. , 
Two large volumes, full music size, contain- 
ing 44. and 81 pieces respectively. Only the 
best composers are represented. 


Young People’s Classics, Vols. | and 2. 
Each volume contains about 50 pieces of 
easy but effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid, im paper $1; 
boards $1.25; Cloth Gilt $2. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


CHICAGO : LYON & HEALY, 


NEW YORK: PHILA: 
C. H. DITSON & Co. | J. E. Ditson & Co. 


Equall 


We Make Why ? 
9O per cent. Because 
Of the They are 
Wire Mats Odorless, 
Sold in [HARTMAN FLEXIBLE WGA Everlasting 
America. Hh enh 


ass tag attached stam. 
HARTNIAN MFG. COMPANY, WORKS, BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago 73 8. Forsyth St., Atlanta 

Write for our Testimonial Booklet and Illustrated Catalogue—Matled Free. 


ei—they are Beyond Comparison. 


ped *“* HARTMAN.” 


CUTE 


FOR SALE IN HAVERHILL, MASS, 


Several houses, with from one to four tenements, in the prosperous. 
city of Haverhill, half a mile from City Hall, at prices so reasonable that 
a person may acquire a comfortable home for almost nothing. 


TERMs.—Not less than ro per cent. down. and the rest secured by mortgage payable 
to the American Missionary Association for its glorious work to save our country and the 


ALGERNON P. NICHOLS, 


HAVERHILL, MASS, 


EARLY AUTUMN 
DRY GOODS. 


The first Autumn Month is the 
best in which to make selections 
of Dry Goods for Fall and Win- 
ter wear. 

We shall be glad to have you 
correspond with our Mail Order 
Department, thus early, in refer- 
ence to goods in any department 
of our store. 

Please be as definite as possible 
in regard to style, color and price 
of articles desired, that the order 
may be filled intelligently. 


JAMES McGREERY & G0, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


“OUR TRADE MARK” 
‘Hams and Boneless Bacon 


“‘OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD."* 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic and appetizer. It nourishes and 
invigorates the tired brain and body, imparts renewed energy and vitality, and 
enlivens the functions. 


Dr. Eporaim Barzman, Cedarville, N. J., writes: 


‘‘T have used it for several years, not only in my practice, but in my own individ- 
ual case, and consider it under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that we 
possess. For mental exhaustion or overwork it gives renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providenee, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford’s” is on the abel All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, recently held in Cleveland, Ohio, was characterized by features of 
marked interest. It reported the highest figures of current receipts and 
expenditures in the whole history of the Association ; it continued the 
gratifying record of freedom from debt ; it discussed fully the report of the 
special Committee of Conference, and adopted the resolutions as amended 
unanimously ; and it accepted the invitations of Adelbert and Oberlin Col- 
leges. The admirable sermon of Dr. Lyman was a fitting and uplifting 
introduction to the whole series of reports, addresses and discussions that 
followed. 


The special interest of the meeting centered in the discussion on the 
report of the Committee of Conference. This Committee was appointed 
at the previous meeting in Northampton, on the motion of one of the Sec- 
retaries, for conference with the executive officers and for suggestions in 
view of the enlarged work of the Association. The Committee was com- 
posed of some of the most earnest and intelligent friends of the Associa- 
tion, and they considered the matters committed to them with care, and, as 
was manifest, with the sole desire to promote the best interests of the work 
of the Association. The report was full and closed with a series of eight 
resolutions which embodied the conclusions reached by the Committee. 
Almost the entire day of Wednesday was devoted to the discussion. Some 
differences of opinion were developed and these differences had the freest 
utterance. A few of the resolutions were amended, and all were then 
adopted with such entire unanimity that the doxology was fittingly and 


feelingly sung at the close. Dr. Taylor, who had watched the discussion 
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with great interest, expressed his sense of its fairness and Christian courtesy 
in these words : : 

“TY don’t think I was ever present at a discussion which had in it ele- 
ments of unpleasantness, that was so delightfully carried on. It was con- 
ducted in an entirely Christian spirit, with loyalty to Christ and loyalty 
to this Association. I watched it with extreme care and I must say 
that the Christian spirit and deportment of the members was beyond all 
praise. We have made it plain to the world that there is at least one body 
so people who can carry on a serious discussion without losing temper or 
using unchristian language. It was an anxious time for me, however, as T 
was not prepared for it, and I never sang the doxology more heartily in my 
life than at the close of the discussion.” 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that the Executive Committee and the 
officers of the Association accept most heartily, and will aim to carry out 
fully, the deliverances of the Annual Meeting. 


The reception at the Adelbert College was given on Thursday after- 
noon. The visitors were courteously welcomed by President Thwing in 
the well-appointed buildings of the college near Dr. Ladd’s church, and 
the services, consisting of music and addresses, was enjoyable. The visit 
to Oberlin on Friday occupied the larger part of the day. Oberlin and the 
Association had in the early times close relations to each other, and some 
of the addresses had special reference to this fact. Oberlin is famous for 
the culture of music, and the services of choir and glee-club enlivened the 
exercises. A bountiful collation and the inspection of the numerous col- 
lege buildings terminated the visit. 


The preparations for the meeting in Cleveland were complete in every 
respect. Not only Dr. Ladd and his church, but the pastors and other 
churches united in the preparation and the welcome. The thanks of the 
Association, couched in courteous language were presented by District 
Secretary Hiatt, and were unanimously and heartily approved. ' 


The literature of the meeting is as usual not only valuable but abundant. 
A full account of the proceedings of the meeting, with the reports, addresses 
and discussions, has been published and can be obtained from this office. 
The sermon of Dr. Lyman will be printed in connection with the Annual 
Report. 


The officers of the Association were re-elected with a few exceptions. 
Dr. Abbott and Mr. Champlin resigned from the Executive Committee— 
both with expressions of hearty and continued interest in the work of the 
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Association, Dr. Abbott’s resignation was reluctantly given, but seemed to’ 
him to be demanded by the pressure of other duties. Mr, Champlin has 
removed from the city. Mr. Chas. P. Peirce, who has served so long and 
So acceptably as an auditor, was elected to the Executive Committee 
in the place of Mr, Champlin, both being members of Dr. Virgin’s church, 
and Gen. C. T. Christensen was elected in the room of Dr. Abbott, of 
whose church he isa member. Dr. Twichell of Hartford, was elected to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the removal of Rev. Dr. Johnson to Chicago, 


Mr. R. S. Barnes of New York was appointed auditor in the place of Mr, 
Peirce. 


We devote several pages of this number of the Missionary to interest- 
ing items from the field. They are cheery and encouraging—some of them 
touching. The conversion of the girl S.— is a striking illustration of the 
power of Divine grace. On another page we give an article written by 
Miss Collins, entitled “ Again No Debt.” We rejoice with her that our 
editorial under that title presented a true and gratifying statement of the 
facts. But she has turned a new side-light on the subject which we com- 
mend to the prayerful consideration of our readers. 


RESIGNATION OF REV. C. W. SHELTON. 


The resignation by Rev. C. W. Shelton, of the Financial Secretaryship 
of Indian Missions has already been announced in the public press, 
Brother Shelton has co-operated in the service of the Association with 
great earnestness and activity for a number of years, having filled a Dis- 
trict Secretaryship previously to taking the position he has just vacated. 
He was lately offered a District-Secretaryship in our service which he de- 
clined. Whatever may be his future work, he will carry with him the good 
will and best wishes for his welfare of his brethren, with whom he has co- 
operated with so much zeal, energy and efficiency in the past. 


THE SUCCESSFUL CAREER OF AN AFRO-AMERICAN. 


Under this title, a recent number of the Worthampton Daily Herald 
gives an interesting sketch of Prof. Wm. Howard Day, D.D., the dis- 
tinguished educationist, who, a few weeks ago, was elected President of 
the School Board of Control, of Harrisburg, Penn., which body has all the 
school interests in the city of Harrisburg under its charge. 

Our readers will, perhaps, be surprised from this statement to learn 
that Prof. Day is a colored man, and many of our readers will be gratified 
to know that, as a lad, he received his first uplift in the struggle of life from 
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our highly esteemed friend of former days, John Payson Williston, of North- 

‘ampton, Mass.. Mr. Day was born in the City of New York, and at- 
tended a school which was visited by Mr. Williston, who saw that the lad 
was unusually bright and worthily ambitious, and who right then and there 
quietly made up his mind to give the keen-witted dark-skinned boy the 
helping hand. He secured the mother’s consent, and “adopted the boy as 
almost his own son.” The lad passed through the persecutions incident 
to his race in school and society, but he always had his big-hearted bene- 
factor behind him. ; 

Amusing as well as exasperating were some of these experiences : as, for 
instance, the result of the refusal to permit young Day to sing in the choir 
of the “old church,” when he was acknowledged as one of the “ finest 
singers of the county.” Here again Mr. Williston put a firm foot 
solidly down on the shamefully unchristian and cruelly unjust snobbery of 
race prejudice and said “the boy should sing in God’s house,”’ and the boy 
sung there, and it wasn’t long before every objector was so heartily ashamed 
of the senseless objection that it was nearly impossible to find anybody who 
remembered that anybody had objected! Some of our long-resident citizens 
who were Day’s school-mates in the public school here say that the lad’s 
brightness as a scholar soon became a matter of public pride, he excelling 
all his mates in their ambitious attempts at school oratory, it being an event 
anticipated by pupils, teachers and visitors when “ Willie Day was going to 
speak.” 

After encountering objections to his color in Williams College, he entered 
Oberlin College in 1843, where he graduated in 1847, among the foremost 
in’ his class of over fifty members. Among his classmates was General Cox, 
afterwards Governor of Ohio and U. S. Secretary of the Interior. It was 
our privilege to know Mr. Day while he was in Oberlin. 

After a successful career as editor and public speaker at home and 
abroad, Prof. Day fixed his residence in Harrisburg, where he has now re- 
ceived his well-earned and high position. All honor to John P. Williston 
for his bounty and to Mr. Day for deserving it! 


ITEMS. 


The Rev. D. B. Atkins, who six years ago got a Siamese and his wife 
to unite with his church in Dakota, and his children into Sunday-school, 
has succeeded in getting five Chinamen to attend the Congregational Sun- 
day-school of which he is pastor in Calumet, Mich. One of them has 
become an interested attendant at church. 


The incident related in our issue of a fortnight ago of Rev. B. A. Imes 
was given as it was told at the last meeting of the Boston Congregational 
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Club. Mr. Imes declares that he is not conscious of being the hero of the 
story and would like further information about the $150 which was said to 
have been presented to him by the steamship company. A later correction, 
however, confirms the account, except that the chief actor was a colored Bap- 
tist minister of Jamaica who was a delegate to the Baptist convention held in 
London shortly after the Congregational Council. Rev. Dr. Wolcott Cal- 
kins of Newton, Mass., who is one of the authorities for the story, is per- 
sonally acquainted with him. The Congregationalist. 


THE FIELD. 


' 


ITEMS. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—AII seats in the school are filled, and I am obliged 
daily to turn pupils away. 


Witmincton, N. C.—The school is progressing finely thus far. The 
new teachers are working in well and in some respects the school is going 
on better than ever before. We have about all we can possibly accommo- 
date now in attendance. 


Miss Jennie Curtis writes: 

I want to tell you how much I am enjoying the work in McIntosh, It 
is such a wonderful experience to see mothers with dignified humility con- 
fessing their ignorance and willing to sacrifice all comforts that they may 
lift their children above ,the ignorance they so keenly deplore. And the 
children are so eager for knowledge, so grateful for the interest manifested 
by the teachers. It makes me very patient with their dullness only to 
remember the generations of servitude which engendered its 


Mr. Sargent writes : 

The church work at Thomasville, Ga., is of a very encouraging nature, 
Aside from its influence in and over the school, it is now reaching out into 
the community aroundit. During the last few weeks eight have united with 
the church, making our number now forty-two, with encouragement for 
future growth. Since Feb. 1st of this’year, when the church was organized 
with fourteen, she has tripled that number. The best of it all is that they 
are, with but one or two exceptions, active members ; especially true isit of 
our recent additions. The church, in my opinion, has excellent material 
for growth, and it will be our business to help lay a foundation for a strong 
and growing church, well instructed in its polity, doctrine, and the spirit 
of Christ.” The school and church are in hearty sympathy with each other, 
the teachers are earnest and faithful workers, and are avaluable help to me 
in the work. 
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Miss Collins writes from Little Eagle Station : 


Last Saturday night Special Agent Lee came here with his clerk and 
his interpreter and asked to stay over the Sabbath. Ikeptthem. On Sab- 
bath morning our little school-house chapel would not hold half the people. 
We opened Albert’s bed-room door and that room was filled. We opened 
the little south room and it was filled, and many went away. I announced 
that in the afternoon, first we should hold a women’s meeting, then a men’s 
meeting. In this way we could take all. Mr. Lee attended the morning 
meeting. He was very enthusiastic in his praises of the work here. He 
said he had been on every Agency and had seen nothing like it. He and 
his clerk, Mr. Fisher, are constantly talking about these people. “ How 
different from most Indians.” So you see we have a little encouragement 
as we go along. 

On Tuesday Major McLaughlin and a School Supervisor came 
out. They were delighted with our Government school here. They 
praised Esther and her methods, and the Supervisor begged me for her pic- 
ture to show Dr. and Mrs. Dorchester. He said it was the finest looking 
school he had seen. 


Quaint SPEECH AND PRAyER.—One of the ad/e “public brethren” 


said: “We mustn’t hold our heads so high. We can believe ourselves some 
great somebody, but such confidence is dangerous. We must see that we 
get so low on our knees that we be as small a disciple as Paul was, and if 
we've ben borned of the spirit we shall live well, and with very greatly un- 
accepted unfaithfulness die.” In prayer one says, “ Ef our sinful and treach- 
erous hearts deceive us not we are thankful that Thou hast take cared of 
us since we last congregated, and we thank thee that we are infallible. 


DEDICATION AT ANNISTON, ALA. 


REV. SPENCER SNELL, 


The first Sunday in November was indeed a good day for the Congre- 
gational church at Anniston, for on that day the beautiful church edifice 
was dedicated. It is not only a beautiful building, but is also “ beautiful 
for situation,” (being built upon a hill overlooking the “‘ Model City”), and 
ought to be the joy of the whole city. 

Three services were held during the day besides the Sunday-school. 
At 11 A.M., Rev. J. M. Roan, of Ironaton, preached an eloquent and in- 
spiring sermon to a good congregation. At 3p.M., Rev. G. W. Andrews, 
D.D., of Talladega, preached a sermon, practical, thoughtful and power- 
ful. Following this sermon the house was dedicated, the prayer being of- 
fered by Rev. W. H. McAlpine, pastor of one of the Baptist churches of 
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the city. There were present at these services about three hundred people. 
At 7-15 p.m., Rev. Spencer Snell, pastor of the church at Birmingham, 
preached to another large congregation. At that time the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered, Dr. G. W. Andrews and Rev. J. B. 
Grant officiating. 

During the day there were twelve ordained ministers present, all of 
whom assisted in the services. Two-of these were white brethren, Rev. 
Dr. Mann, Superintendent of buildings of the M. E. Church North, and 
Rey. Dr. Tinkard, of the St. Paul Methodist Church of Anniston. 

We feel very grateful for all the American Missionary Association is 
doing for this field. This church has raised the one hundred dollars which 
we promised toward refurnishing. 


DEDICATION AT MARIETTA, GA. 


A new and tasteful church, which will seat about three hundred and 
fifty people, has just been dedicated at Marietta, Georgia. The pastor, 
Rey. A. C. Pinckney, is a graduate of Howard University and of our T heo- 
logical Seminary in Washington. He writes us as follows : 

“Tam glad to inform you that our new church was dedicated on Sun- 
day last, November 8th. The day was very beautiful and there were many 
out. An interesting sermon was preached by Rev. R. C. Hitchcock, Field 
Superintendent. The people had brought quantities of flowers, mainly 
roses and chrysanthemums, and every endeavor was made to show their 
appreciation of their new privileges. Two infants were consecrated in 
Christian baptism. The people are greatly encouraged.” 


HOW. DEACON F DID IT. 


. FROM FIELD SUPERINTENDENT HITCHCOCK. 


“1 was bornand raised in the old slave times, and couldn't learn to read 
when I was young, for to be caught with a book in one’s hand meanta - 
whipping. It was a crime for anyone to teach a slave to read, and so I was 
an old man before I got a chance, but I thank the Lord I can read now, 
and it is such a comfort to me to read God’s holy Bible myself. I don’t 
stop with that either, but read many a good book and paper that I get at 
the Sunday-school, for I never miss going ; I don’t live right by the church 
door either, but have three miles to go.” 

“Tt was just this way it came about. When Miss D—— first came to our 
place and started a -Sunday-school, I used to go just to look at her. She 
looked so good and she spoke so kindly to us, and it seemed a wonderful 
thing that such a nice lady should be willing to come there and try so 
hard to teach us. But soon I began to think of the wonderful things she 
taught us, of the great love of God for us, and as I saw the children learn- 
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ing to read, I felt ashamed that an old man like me couldn’t read a word. 
I thought about it a heap of times when I was at work in the field, and at 
last a plan came into my head; I knew reading was made of words and 
words made of letters. I had learned that much ; and the next Sunday I 
asked how many letters there were, and found there were only twenty-six ; 
and I thought it would be a pity if a man couldn’t get hold of one every 
Sunday. At that rate I thought sure in twenty-six Sundays I could read. 
Well, I went at it. I found it was harder than I thought, but I stuck to 
it. Miss D was kind and patient, and after a while I got all the let- 
ters, Then I found it was another job to put them together. But I did 
it, and now I am glad, I cantell you. I advise everybody, no matter if 
they are old, to take hold and learn to read.” 


A REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 
LETTER FROM A TEACHER. 

Do you remember my speaking in a former letter of a girl “ Sarah,” 
whom one of her clean respectable neighbors would only visit when sick, 
‘because she would “ do anything for Jesus”? 

May I tell you about Sarah, because it is American Missionary. Asso- 
ciation work, and to God’s glory? 

You have seen our miserable street, and know how forlorn and indeed 
disgusting it is. Sarah lived not far from our school, and folks, both 
colored and white, advised me to skip that house and Sarah. But the 
Master said otherwise. The dirt, the odor, the vile, low company, Sarah 
herself, almost took both breath and courage, but I had learned to know 
that it was safe and best to follow His voice. 

Sarah had driven away both father and mother, as well as sisters, though 
her wicked brothers remained with her, and filled the house day and night 
with their evil companions. For six months I was their laughing-stock, 
and was advised for my own safety and reputation to give Sarah up, as she 
had always been a curse to the neighborhood, and always would be. By 
the way, she is yellow, gay and saucy looking, and about twenty ; poor, 
meedy and despised, yet not forgotten of God. 

Near the close of last year this lost girl was found and saved. I can 
-scarcely tell you how it came about, but I knew that it was the Lord, and 
that day, after shat visit, I knew she was His. The next morning, the jan- 
itor, who had many times reproved me for wasting my time and endanger- 
ing my reputation, met me at the gate, saying, “ That gal has got religion, 
sure; she is beginning to cleanup, and has already dumped out a cart-load 
of dirt.” 

She united with the Baptist church, sent to me for a Bible, and broke 
away from her evil companions. I helped her to a new dress and hat to 
appear in the day she was received into the church. 
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When I left for my vacation I bade her good-by with a glad trust in 
the Lord, and a song of praise. 

On my return I found that Sarah’s reputation was established as a 
changed, Christian girl, father and mother and sisters returned, though how 
they all manage toexist in those two rooms, is a mystery. There is no plas- 
tering, but the brown paper is covered with wall paper now, even if it is two 
or three kinds, and the floor has a carpet on it, even if it is old and thread- 
bare, and when the few chairs were a frame and vacancy, there is now a 
piece of carpet,for a seat. In short it dosen’t look like the same place, and 
is affecting in many ways for good the whole neighborhood. 

Then I can get an audience there of young men now, who listen to me 
seriously while I tell them of Jesus. I found there at the first, one of the 
young normal students, who had dropped out of school and out of re- 
spectability. Two weeks ago in nice writing, he signed the triple tem- 
perance pledge, although not ready yet to follow Jesus. But I’m sure Jesus 
is following him, seeking to save, and will rescue him also. Pray for him, 
please ; his mother’s only boy—she a widow, and a humble disciple. An- 
other one who was almost persuaded is B., whose mother I led to Jesus on 
our same street, the first year of my coming, and who died a peaceful, 
Christian death the following vacation. I had seen B. dead drunk, when 
he did not know it, and he could not deceive me. When I spoke of his 
mother, he broke down. 


MOUNTAIN WHITES IN ALABAMA. 


In the foot-hills of the Cumberland Mountains in Northwestern Ala- 
bama area people called “ Poor Whites” or “ Tackeys.” They are a 
peaceable, indolent and moral people. Nature has provided them with 
everything desirable, which if only developed would give wealth untold. 
But their easy-going way of life and lack of mental energy hinders and 
delays the development. 2 

This little community, where I have labored four years, has advanced in 
some things, but itis slow work. Thelittle “log cabins ” dot the mountain- 
sides, where all seem to be perfectly happy, without the comforts of life. 

Can you picture to your mind a cabin of two rooms, without windows, 
the door admitting all the light, a large fireplace, two or more beds, a few 
chairs and boxes constituting the household furniture ; the floor very old 
and open; through the cracks you can see the pigs, dogs and chickens 
under the floor ; through the roof you can see the sky, sun and stars, and 
feel the wind and rain! The men sit in the house with their hats on, 
hands in their pockets, tilted back in their chairs, without thought of where 
the next meal is coming from or a stick of wood to builda fire. The 
women all (with the exception of a few families) chew tobacco and dip 
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snuff; afew smoke. They also have the largest part of the work to do. 
Many of them plow, split rails, hoe and plant, and always do the milking. 
They have no order or system about this work. With these surroundings, 
what can be done for the children? 

A great change has taken place among these children, who have been 
in theschool and Sunday-school ; not so much, perhaps, in their book learn- 
ing as in some other things quite as essential. ‘They come to school with 
their hands and faces clean, hair combedand clothes in much better repair, 
their manners greatly improved. These things they do not forget, but 
their memories are ‘very weak when it comes to book learning. There are 
some very active, bright children in school, and could they be taken away 
from here, would make bright men and women. 

These people and children enjoy singing, although there are none who 
possess sweet voices. When I first came here the men always pitched 
the tunes, singing soprano, and the women sang tenor. We have “ preach- 
ing” once a month; the little church is always well filled on “ preaching 
day.” The children are all brought to church, but the poor mothers hear 
very little of the sermon, as they usually have one child in their arms and 
several clinging to their skirts ; always a large basket at hand, filled with 
corn bread, sweet potatoes and meat. 

It is always well, before visiting the families, to let them know of your 
coming. During the spring vacation last year, I visited families who lived 
three or four miles away. I reached my destination in safety just before 
noon. After dinner it began raining; I was obliged to stay the night. 
They gave me a bed in the kitchen, which was thickly inhabited with an- 
noying insects known as“ bed bugs,” the rats and mice running in every 
direction. In the morning I went to another cabin, where I took dinner. 
While they were cooking over the fireplace, a kettle of potato soup had been 
set one side with acover overit. The cat jumped on to it, which tilted and 
the two hind feet went into the soup; all the same they had it for dinner, 
but I did not care for soup just then. A missionary’s life is not an easy 
one; there are many hardships to endure and very few pleasures. 


EPISODES IN THE NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION. 


BY REV. JOSEPH E, ROY, D.D. 


It is fitting that the Sioux or Dakota Mission should be represented in 
this General Association of Nebraska, for their Santee Reservation and 
Santee Normal and Industrial Training School, under Rev. Dr. A. L. 
Riggs, are in this state. Besides their work for the Santees they have also 
some to report for the white settlers on that reservation, Their Indian 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor has a mission Sunday-school 
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among the white children out there, and Deacon Scotford, superintendent 
of the shops for carpentry and blacksmithing, goes out for lay preaching 
with a prospect of a Congregational church among the white people. 

There are here the pastor, Rev. Artemas Ehnamani, Miss Anna Daw- 
son, a teacher at Santee and graduate of Hampton ; also Rev. James F. 
Cross of the Rosebud Mission. An evening was given to the American 
Missionary Association. First came an address from Miss Dawson, ele 
gantly written and read, touching all hearts and eliciting much applause. 
With filial reverence and affection she had referred to her Indian mother 
and her Scotch father, so that the moderator, Rev. A. R. T hain, D.D., re- 
marked that while he was proud of his Scotch blood, he yet thought 
that the blending of the Scotch and the Dakota had produced a fine 
specimen. 

Then came the address from the pastor, interpreted by Mr. Cross, who 
gave abrief account of the Indian's conversion in prison following the up- 
rising of 1862. As the speakers were coming down from the platform, the 
Rey. Mr. Cooper arose and asked if this man was in the prison at Daven- 
port in 1862 and ’63. The answer was, “Ves.” “Then,” said he, “Iwasa . 
soldier there on guard ;” whereupon the two shook hands amid vociferous 
applause. “ Then” said the soldier, “T saw him in swimming in the Missis- 
sippi.” This being interpreted to the ex-prisoner, his solemn face took on 
the delight of laughter, and again there was shaking of hands and applause. 

Next a young man arose and said: “I have always thought that I 
could not shake hands with an Indian, for at the time of the uprising our 
family were driven out of our home, and I was carried in my father’s arms 
to Mankato for safety. But now I am glad to take this man by the hand,” 
and advancing he gave a hearty shake in the midst of another peal of good 
will. 

Then another man arose and said, “Only last week I attended a coun- 
cil, Rev. Dan Bradley, moderator, for organizing an Indian church at the 
Burrell Mission, and ordaining a pastor for the same; and that young 
preacher, who, in the examination acquitted himself handsomely, was a 
son of this Indian brother.” Mr. Cross’s own address, entertainingly de- 
livered, was upon the history, the difficulties and’ the fruits of the Dakota 
Mission. 

Another episode occurred that evening. As Mr. Roy in his address 
came to hold up the first proof of the composite frontispiece of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association number of the Advance, he referred to Rev. 
Amos Dresser, whose portrait was there, and told the story of his scourg- 
ing fifty-five years ago on the public square of Nashville, Tenn. He then 
asked the venerated man sitting there before him, now nearly eighty and 
yet a pastor in this state, to arise, and as the veteran stood up he was greeted 
by an ovation. Upon its subsiding, he broke out: “I did not do any- 
thing; it was all God’s work.” 
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AGAIN NO DEBT. 
BY MISS M. C. COLLINS. 

As I read this heading of an editorial in the American Missionary 
I hesitated, re-read, and again I read, but I found each time I read the 
sentence interrogatively “Again No Debt?” True enough; there were 
the figures. It is all straight, as the books will show—the books kept by 
our treasurer, But how about God’s books? How will God balance the 
accounts? Will he say “No debt”? Will he say to this great church of 
ours, with its millions of dollars for luxury, “Souls, take your rest ; there 
is no debt’? Will he say to those in darkness and ignorance as dense as 
night, “ Noman owesyou anything”? Will he say to the struggling students 
trying to raise themselves from the low life in which they discovered themselves 
as soon as they were endowed with sufficient understanding to realize their 
condition, “Struggle on, without help, without hope; fall and arise not 
again. My church, my people, owe nothing to you’? Will he say to Tou- 
galoo, reaching out for its theological school; will he say to Tillotson 
Institute, to the poor whites in the Kentucky mountains, to the new hos- 
pital plan at Santee, to the people at One Bull’s village and at Red Fisher’s 
camp on the Cannon Ball, will he say, “ Hope in vain; no man owes any- 
thing to you”? 

It makes my heart ache when I see these words, knowing, as I do, the 
needs. “Again nodebt.” Ah, my friends, who has paid your greatest debt? 
Christ ! Did he not give you your being in Christian homes, with love and 
light all about you, while His poor little ones are crying out, not only for 
the bread that perishes, but for the bread of life? Over and over again do 
we turn people away who are asking for our teachers, our schools, our 
preachers, our church. Ni 

There zs a debt! A debt that can only be paid by us. We do owe to 
this people light and life. The Indian, the Negro, the Chinese, the poor 
whites in the South, all look to us for help, for sympathy, and for the Gos- 
pel. If we do not give it to them, who will? Do not rest, my friends, all 
content because the Association has spent no more than you gave. The 
record is good, the balance correct—as far as dollars and cents are con- 
cerned—but to us in the field, who see and know the needs, it would look 
far better if the churches would say, “lt is not enough; here is a half 
million dollars to use, and if you spend more than this we shall know it was 

. because the work demanded it, and we will pay all when our annual meet- 
ing comes around again.” Then we would not need to refuse the Gospel 
to those literally asking for it. We do owe to God much as a thank offer- 
ing for our own Christian land and Christian homes, and we owe to these 
little ones, not only the cup of cold water to quench the natural thirst, but 
we owe to them the opportunity to drink from that well which will give 
spiritual life evermore. When all men shall know and love Christ, and not 
till then, can we say “ There is no more debt.” 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association. 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association 
was called to order in the Euclid Avenue Congregational Church, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at 3 p.m., Tuesday, Oct. 20th, 1891, by the Rev. Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor, of New York, President of the Association, who read from the 67th 
Psalm and the 1st chapter of Acts, and offered prayer. 

The Rev. Dr. H. M. Ladd, pastor of the church in which the meetings . 
were held, gave an address of welcome, which was responded to by the 
President. 

The Rev. J. R. Nichols, of Medina, Ohio, was elected Recording Sec- 
retary of this meeting, and the Rev. C. W. Carroll, of Hudson, Ohio, Assist- 
ant Secretary. ‘ 

The roll of life members, delegates and visitors was then made up, the 
following gentlemen acting as tellers : Rev’s W. H. Pound, W. A. Knight, 
C. J. Dole and A. W. Terry. 

A printed programme for the general direction of the meeting was sub- 
mitted by the Business Committee, which was adopted subject to such 
changes as might seem necessary. 

The President appointed the following persons as a Nominating Com- 
mittee : Rev. I. W. Metcalf, Wm. H. Strong, C. L. Mead, Rev. C. H. Beale 
and S. R. Heywood. 

The annual Financial Report of the society, was submitted by;the 
Treasurer, H. W. Hubbard, which was referred by vote of the Association 
to the Finance Committee. 

The report of the Executive Committee of the Association, was read by 
Corresponding Secretary F. P. Woodbury, which was referred in its several 
parts to appropriate committes to be appointed. 

The first session was fittingly closed by a season of prayer and song, in 
concert with the workers in the field, led by Secretary Strieby. 

The Nominating Committee made the following partial report which 
was adopted. To preside at the Communion table: The Rev. Dr. James 
Brand and the Rev. Dr. Geo. R. Leavitt. 

The following persons were also chosen to act as deacons : Justin Snow, 
C. M. Preston, J. W. Ellsworth, Julius King, Thomas Wilson, H. W. Hub- 
bard, W. W. Hopkins and S. R. Heywood. 

Local Committee of Management—The Rev. Dr. H. M. Ladd, Rev. I. 
W. Metcalf, Rev. Dr. Geo. R. Leavitt, Rev. C. W. Hiatt, Rev. A. E. 
Thompson, and Messrs. E. H. Baker, Julius King, J. W. Moore and J. J. 
Crooks. : 
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Committee on Chinese Work—Rev. H. M. Tenney, D.D., O. Davidson, 
Rev. A. Bowers. 
Committee on Educational Work—Rev. L. S. Rowland, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D.D. and Rev. W. B. Williams. 
Committee on Mountain Work—Rev. C. H. Daniels, Rev. J. E. Roy, 
D.D., Rev. W. E. Barton. 
To lead the devotional meeting at 8 :30 A. M. Wednesday morning, Rey. 
Dr. Magoun. After singing a hymn and announcements, the benediction 
was pronounced by the President and the Association took a recess until 
ToS OLB EEN 


EVENING SESSION, TUESDAY, OCT. 20TH. 


The Association convened at 7:30 in the evening. The devotional 
exercises were conducted by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Vose, who read a portion 
of the 6oth chapter of Isaiah, after which Rev. A. J. Lyman, D.D., preached 
the Association sermon from Is. xiv : 32. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was then celebrated, Rev. De 
James Brand of Oberlin, and Rev. Dr. Geo. R. Leavitt of Cleveland 
presiding at the table. After the singing of the hymn “In the Cross of 
Christ,” and announcements by the Local Committee, the Association was 
dismissed with benediction by the President and took a recess until 9 A.M. 
on Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON, OCT. 21ST. 

A half-hour devotional meeting was conducted by the Rev. Dr. G. F. 
Magoun, at 8 :30 A. M. 

At 9:15, in the absence of the President, the Rev. Dr. Magoun was 
called to the chair temporarily. The minutes of yesterday’s sessions were 
read and approved. The roll of delegates was completed, after which the 
regular programme was resumed. 

Secretary Strieby read a paper on “‘ Early Anti-Slavery Missions and 
their Outcome.” President Taylor took the chair at thistime. The Nom- 
inating Committee presented the following names as 

Committee on Church Work—Rev. W. Calkins, D.D., Rev. C. J. Ryder, 
Rev. 8. D. Gammell. 

The Report of the Committee of Conference, appointed at Northamp- 
ton last year, was presented by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Vose, which concluded 
with a series of resolutions. The report of this Committee was accepted, 
and it was voted to take up the resolutions in their order. 

Resolutions Nos. 1 and 2 were adopted unanimously. 

The 3d resolution, after slight verbal changes suggested by Rev. Dr. 
Wolcott Calkins, was adopted ‘unanimously. 

The 4th resolution was adopted without debate. 

A motion was made to separate the 5th resolution, and to amend the 
first part to read : “ The workers on the field should have in the future as 
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they have had in the past, etc.” The first part of this resolution as sepa- 
rated and amended was unanimously passed. The motion to adopt the 
second part of the sth resolution, pertaining to the matter of direct corres- 
pondence between the workers on the field and Women’s Auxiliary Soci- 
eties, was discussed at length by Rev. Dr. Calkins, Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, 
Rev. Dr. F. P. Woodbury, Miss Wilcox of Beaufort, N. C., Rev. Dr. Brand, 
Secretary C. J. Ryder, Dr. J. G. Vose, Samuel Holmes, Esq., and Miss 
Nathalie Lord, and was then adopted. 

The motion toadopt the 6th resolution was discussed by Dr. Ward and 
Dr. Calkins. 

The noon hour having arrived, the Association voted to take a recess 
until 2 p.m. After notices had been given by the Local Committee, the 
benediction was pronounced by the President. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association was called to order at 2 Pp. M. by the President. Prof. 
J. M. Ellis of Oberlin, led in prayer. The discussion of the 6th resolution 
was taken up where it was arrested at the time of adjournment. Prof. J. 
M. Ellis, Rev. Dr. James Brand, Rev. Dr. Vose, Rev. Dr. Strieby, Rev. E. 
E. Williams and Hon. S. B. Capen, spoke on the question. Rev. Dr. A. 
J. Lyman moved a substitute for the last part of this resolution. 

After remarks by Drs. Ward, Strieby and Vose, Dr. Lyman’s substitute 
was unanimously adopted, and the resolution as amended was then adopted. 

The 7th resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Resolution 8 was adopted without debate. The President and Hon. 
S. B. Capen spoke of the importance of this last resolution and the respon- 
sibility of the pastors for the benevolent contributions of their churches. 

Dea, Samuel Holmes, a member of the Executive Committee expressed 
the thanks of the Executive Committee to the Committee of Conference 
for their painstaking labors and courteous treatment of the officers and 
members of the Executive Committee. 

The resolutions as a whole were then adopted on motion of Rev. Addi- 
son P. Foster, D.D., a member of the Executive Committee, after which 
the audience arose and sang “ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

The resolutions as amended and adopted are as follows: 

Resolved. 1—That we have confidence in the officers of this Association, both as 
respects their ability and heartfelt desire to carry on the work entrusted to them, to 
the largest and best results, and especially their evident purpose and endeavor to keep 
the Association free from debt. 

29—That we recognize the laborious and perplexing nature of the duties which they 
have been called to perform, and the embarrassments they have met in times past, from 
the extent and variety of their correspondence, at some periods too heavy for any force 
existing in the central office. 

3-—That to relieve the officers, and promote the highest efficiency of the work, there 
should be an advanced movement, looking toward the securing of funds and endow- 
ments for colleges and other institutions, and also toward educating them, by cautious 
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but firm steps, toa larger sense of responsibility, which shall result at no distant day 
in securing funds under their own control and enabling them to assume a position of 
entire independence, 

4—That while we are aware of the great difficulty of planting our churches at the 
South, we still believe in Congregationalism as an educating force ; and would recom- 
mend a stronger effort to extend its influence and to awaken an enthusiasm for self-gov- 
ernment as well as self-support. 

5—That to promote the feeling of sympathy and co-operation, all missionary 
workers should have in the future, as in the past, the right of immediate appeal to the 
Executive Committee, and that to extend information and widen the interest as far as 
possible, the missionaries shonld not be abridged in their freedom of correspondence 
with the Woman’s Association or with auxiliary societies. 

6—That ail correspondence should be conducted with cordiatity and sympathy on 
both sides and that, in view of the complicated nature of the work in the field, special 
care should be taken in conducting the correspondence to avoid misunderstandings 
between the office and local laborers. 

%—That the missionaries and teachers of this Association deserve constant remem- 
brance in the affections and prayers of all lovers of Christ for the self denying work 
they are doing for him, and that the peculiar trials under which they suffer, unknown 
in any other field, call for the hearty sympathy of all true patriots and friends of 
humanity. ‘ ; 

8—That since the work is pressing in every department by the rapid increase of 
the colored population ; by the intense interest aroused by the wrongs of the Indian; by 
the urgent necessity of paying our debt of gratitude to the mountain whites, so loyal in 
the time of our nation’s peril ; by theopportunity of Christianizing the Chinamen; with 
all these doors of effort opened wider than ever, enlarged means are required, and the 
churches are summoned to more generous gifts, and especially to see to it, through their 
local conferences, that every church, according to its ability, should contribute to the 
support of the Association, and hasten on its work, in hope of the time when those who 
are now aided by us may become strong helpers themselves in the service of our Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ. 


The Report of the Committee on Church Work was read by Rev. Dr. 
Wolcott Calkins of Newton, Mass. The report was accepted, and then 
the report with appended resolution was adopted. 

District Secretary C. J. Ryder gave an address on “ The Theology 
of the Plantation Songs.” 

Mrs. G. W. Moore, of Washington, sang one of the plantation melodies 
entitled ‘‘We are Climbing the Hills of Zion.” 

The Nominating Committee named the following committees : 

Business Committee for this meeting. —Dr. L. C. Warner, Judge J. E. In- 
gersoll, William H. Chapman, Rev. George R. Leavitt, D.D., Rev. J. W. 
Hubbell, D.D. ‘a 

Committee on Indian Work,—Rev. David Beaton, D.D.,Rev. C. W. Shel- 
ton, Rev. W. E. Wheeler. 

Business Committee for 1892.—Rev. Prof. Graham Taylor, Hartford, 


Conn., Samuel B. Capen, Boston, Mass., Henry S. Lee, Springfield, Mass., 
Rodney Dennis, Hartford, Conn., and J. G. W. Cowles, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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To lead the prayer meeting at 8:30 on Thursday morning, Rev. R. R. 
Davies. 

The Rev. L. S. Rowland, of the Committee on “ Educational Work,” 
read the report of that committee and followed it by an address. The re- 
port was adopted. 

The Rey. Addison P. Foster, D.D., of Boston, read a paper on 
‘Education of the Black Race.” 

After announcements by Local Committee the meeting adjourned to 
7:30 P.M. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


Services began at 7:30 with an anthem by the choir; Rev. Dr. A. E. 
Dunning, of Boston, in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. C, H. Craw- 
ford, General Missionary of Louisiana. 

Rey. W. E. C. Wright, of Berea, Ky., spoke on “ What a Field Superin- 
tendent Found.” 

The Rev. G. W. Reed, of Standing Rock, South Dakota, spoke on 
“What a Missionary Found Among the Indians.” 

The Rev. R. B. Johns, of Jackson, Miss., spoke on the “Needs of the 
Colored People in Mississippi.” 

Rev. T. J. Austin, of Florence, Ala., spoke on the “ Work in and Around 
Florence.” 

Mrs. George W. Moore sang “ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

Principal L. E. Tupper, of the Williamsburg Ky. Normal School, spoke 
of the “‘ Work Among the Mountain Whites.” 

After singing the hymn “ We are Watching,” a collection was taken for 
the mountain work. 

Rev. Byron Gunner, of Lexington, Ky., spoke on his church work and 
the importance of an educated ministry. 

President De Forest, of Talladega, Ala., spoke of “The Claims of the 
Colored Man.” 

The audience was dismissed with benediction by President De Forest. 


THURSDAY FORENOON, OCT. 22d. 

Rev. R. R. Davies led the devotional meeting. 

At 9 a.m. the Rev. Dr. G. F. Magoun called the meeting to order in the 
absence of the President, and the minutes were read, corrected and 
approved. 

The regular programme was resumed, and the Rev. Dr. H. M. Tenney 
reported for the Committee on Chinese Work. Report accepted and 
adopted. 

President Taylor took the chair. 

Rev. David Beaton, D.D., of Chicago, gave the report of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Work. Report accepted and adopted. 

Secretary Shelton gave an address on Indian Missions, during the course 
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of which he introduced Mr. Albert Mandan, an Indian youth, who is study- 
ing in Hudson, Ohio. ie 

Mr. E. B. Monroe recited briefly the history of the Alaska Mission. 

Dr. L. C. Warner, in behalf of the Business Committee, introduced the 
following resolution : : 

‘In view of the probable withdrawal in the near future of government appropri- 
ations to the schools maintained by religious societies among the Indians, 

“Voted, that a committee of five be appointed to co-operate and advise with the 
Association in raising funds for this important work, in order that it may be carried on 
and maintained in the wisest way without abatement, and, if possible, with enlarged 
efficiency.” 

After remarks in support of the resolution by Dr. Dunning and Mr. 
Wood, it was adopted. On motion of Dr. Dunning the following persons 
were constituted members of the committee: Mr. Joshua W. Davis, of 
Boston, President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst, Miss Anna L. Dawes, of 
Pittsfield, Miss Emily S. Cook, of Washington, D. C., Hon. Austin 
Abbott, of New York City. 

Rev. David Beaton, D.D., spoke briefly, commending the work being 
done by the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Elbert B. Monroe was asked to preside in the absence of the 
President. 

Rey. C. H. Daniels presented a report on the work among the Moun- 
tain Whites, which he supplemented by remarks. 

Rev. Dr. J. E. Roy, District Secretary of the Association, addressed 
the meeting on “ The Mountaineers—A Bond of Union Between the North 
and South.” The report was accepted and adopted. 

Mr. J. G. W. Cowles, from the Finance Committee, reported on the 
financial status of the Association. This report was adopted. 

After announcements by Local Committees, the Association took a re- 
cess until 2:30 P.M., closing the session with the hymn, “ Hail to the Lord’s 
Anointed,” and prayer by Rev. T. E. Monroe. . 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCT. 22d.—BUSINESS MEETING. 


The business meeting was opened at 2:30 P.M. with prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Leavitt. 

The minutes of the forenoon session were read, corrected and approved. 

The Nominating Committee presented the following names for the Fi- 
nance Committee for 1892 : S. R. Heywood, Worcester, Mass., Joseph Van 
Vleck, Montclair, N. J., C. D. Wood, Brooklyn, N. Y., Augustus Gaylord, 
New York, V. B. Chamberlain, New Britain, Conn. This report was ac- 
cepted and adopted. 

The report of Nominating Committee, (presented on Wednesday after- 
noon), on Business Committee for 1892, was also adopted. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following list of officers of the 
Association for the ensuing year, who were elected. 
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The President then declared the following named gentlemen the officers 
of the Board for the ensuing year : 


President, Rev. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents, 


Rev. A. J. F. Brarenps, D.D., N. Y. Rey. Auex. MoKenziz, D.D., Mass. 
Rev. F. A. Nostsz, D.D., Il. Rey. D. O. Mzars, D.D., Mass. 
Rev. Henry Hopkins, D.D., Mo. 


Corresponding Secretaries. 
Rev. M. E. Srrresy, D.D., Bible House, N. Y. 
Rey. A. F. Barn, D.D., Bible House, N. Y. 
Rey. F. P. Woopsury, D.D., Bible House, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary, 
Rey. M. E. Srrizpy, D.D., Bible House, N. Y. 


Treasurer, 
H. W. Hupsarp, Esq., Bible House, N. Y. 
Auditors, 
Prtrer MoCarrez, RioHaRpD §. BARNES. 


Haecutive Committee, 
For Three Years. 


Joszrx H. TwicHz11, Wittram H. Warp, J. W. CooPEr. 
Joun H. WASHBURN, Cares P. PEIROE. 


For Two Years.—C. T. CHRISTENSEN. 


Voted that a committee of five be appointed to confer with the officers 
of the American Board as to times of annual meetings of the two societies. 

The following were chosen as such committee : President Wm. M. 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. Strieby, Rev. Dr. A. P. Foster, Boston, S. R. Heywood, 
Worcester, Mass., E. B. Monroe, Southport, Conn. 

The President spoke some earnest words commendatory of the genuine 
Christian spirit which characterized the discussion on adopting the report 
of the Committee of Conference. 

The Association chose Mr. Elbert B. Monroe to preside at the remain- 
ing session. 

The Association voted unanimously to accept the invitation of the Con- 
gregational Churches of Hartford, to hold the next annual meeting in that 
city. 

Voted that we accept the invitation of the Faculty of Oberlin College 
and of the Cleveland Association of Oberlin Alumni to visit Oberlin as an 
Association, and that this meeting be declared adjourned at the close of 
the formal services at Oberlin. 

The Association voted also to accept the invitation from the Faculty 
and Trustees of the Adelbert College and College for Women of the West- 
ern Reserve University. 

The correcting of the roll of delegates and life members was left to the 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
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After singing “ Blest be the Tie,” and prayer by Dr. W. H. Ward, the 
business session was adjourned. 


LADIES MEETING. 


While the business meeting was in session in the chapel, the Woman's 
Bureau of the American Missionary Association held a meeting in the 
main audience room of the church. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


The Association was called to order at 7:30 by Mr. Elbert B. Monroe. 
After an anthem by the choir, the Rev. Dr. Schauffler, of Cleveland, led in 
prayer. 

Deacon Samuel Holmes, delegate of the Executive Committee to the In- 
ternational Council held in London, spoke of the estimate placed upon the 
work of this Association by that body. 

The Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, gave an address on 
“The Mission of Congregationalism to God’s Poor.” 

The hymn, “ While the Souls of Men are Dying” was sung, after which 
the Rev. President Charles F. Thwing addressed the Association on “ The 
Enrichment of Character Through Education.” Dr. Wm. H. Ward spoke 
ong“ The Urgency of the Work of this Association.” Secretary Strieby 
read brief extracts from letters from the following gentlemen who had been 
asked to be present but were not able: Bishop Phillips Brooks, Boston, 
Hon. Francis A. Walker, Mass., and Bishop T. M. Dudley, of Kentucky. 

Secretary C. W. Hiatt brought to the Association the greeting of Hon. 
Seymour Straight, a friend and benefactor of the Association, now in feeble 
health and declining years. He also offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted by a rising vote: 

Out of this delightful scene and fellowship we are about to pass to our several ap- 
pointed stations in the service, carrying with us an inspiration whose sense is real and 
whose source is divine. Our season of convention has been conspicuous for blessings 
choice and multiplied. Our minds and hearts have been stirred and charmed beyond 
expression. We have rejoiced in the noble testimony of the public assembly and the 
cordial greetings and graces of the Christian home. 

We have congratulated ourselves upon the scope and candor of the deliberationsin 
this meeting, and the disposition to welcome, in all its latitude and longitude, the truth. 
We believe that in and through these various sessions One has walked whose name is 


love and whose benediction is peace. For this, with all its lavish entailmentof spiritual 
benefits, we are profoundly grateful to our God. 

As an Association we are helplessly in debt to the people of this Forest City for 
their boundless hospitality. It has filled and overflowed this dwelling and generously 
flooded the sanctuary itself. Formidable indeed would be the task of only enumera- 
ting the items of our obligation. 

To the pastor and people of this local church, whose labors and resources have so 
amply matched their collossal undertaking ; to the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of this church, and the societies co-operating without respect to denomina- 
tion, for their bountiful and sumptuous collation of Wednesday ; and to the ladie 
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this church, whose committee of co-operation with the woman’s meeting have rendered 
such practical aid, and whose bounty we have also shared this day ; to the choir for its 
valued services of song; to the President and Faculty of Adelbert College, and the 
local Alumni Association of Oberlin for their respective and noble recognitions of 
our workers and our work; to the press for its uniform and liberal courtesy ; to the 
railroads, the hotels, and to all who have dropped the arduous work of parish, or mis- 
sion, or literary field to bring their offerings to this spiritual and intellectual feast, we 
would express our thorough and grateful appreciation—invoking upon one and all the 
blessing of our God. 

Minutes of afternoon and evening sessions were read and approved. 

All papers, documents and addresses were placed in the hands of the 
Executive Committee for publication. 

After the benediction by Dr. Strieby, the Association adjourned, to meet 
in Oberlin to-morrow morning. 

J. R. NicHOLs, 
C. W. CARROLL, Recording Secretary. 
Assistant Recording Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 


EXPENDITURES. 
THE SOUTH. 
For Church and Educational Work, Lands, Buildings, etc... $305,183.33 


THE INDIANS. 


For Church and Educational Work, Buildings, etc...........++ 52,837.93 
THE CHINESE. 
For Superintendent, Teachers, Rent, ete.......-ssseerereeeeneersees 18,216.80 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
For Missions in Africa. Income paid A. B. C. F. M. $4,483.14 
For Support of Aged Missionary, Jamaica, Wie beeees 250.00 4,683.14 
PUBLICATIONS.  ¢ 
For American Missionary (25,000 monthly), including 
cost of copies sent gratuitously to Pastors, 8.58. 
Superintendents, Life Members and Donors..... $7,826.97 


Less amount received from Subscribers ...... $724.11 
of se cs ‘© Advertisements. 605.85— 1,329.46 
| 6,497.51 
For Annual Reports, Pamphlets, Clerk-hire, etc....... 3,489.55 9,937.06 
AGENCIES, 


For Eastern Distrior.—District Secretary, Clerk-hire, Trav- 

eling Expenses, Printing, Rent, Postage, Stationery, etc.. 4,441.01 
For Mippie Wssrern Disrrior.—District Secretary, Travel- 

ing Expenses, Printing, Rent, Postage, Stationery, etc... 3,538.32 
For WezstsErn Distrior.—District Secretary, Clerk-hire, Trav- 

eling Expenses, Rent, Postage, Stationery, etC..........ee- 5,040.91 
FInanoraAL Szorzrary for Indian Missions, : 

Salary 4 Momths.....cssccssssesseenencoerseees $833.33 

Traveling Expenses, CtC......-..++1eerer 352.85—1, 186.18 

Salary 8 Months, ‘‘ Jubilee Campaign.” .....0..r0+ 1,666.67 2,852.85 
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Woman’s Burzav.—Secretary, Traveling Expenses, Circulars, 


Clerk-hire, etc.............. soestoncsceusshainattestaccitsnssteeasa ss ie 1,482.57 
ADMINISTRATION, 

For Corresponding Secretaries, Treasurer, and Clerk-hire........ 18,596.00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


For Rent, Care of Rooms, Furniture, Books and Stationery, 
Rent of Safe Deposit Boxes, Clerk-hire, Postage, Travel- 


ing Expenses, Expressage, Telegrams, etc...... Wiceesiereueeuer 6,553.11 
Anna IMGebIN Os, .cccccssasctees ss sto ses 030 seectosensseseanne tect aanvems wee 366.99 
IW ills and: Hstatestc.ccd.caconvecesvess cue vosescqntemeapaioues clsenaniea vase snore 1,556.05 
Amounts refunded, sent'to Treasurer by mistake............-.+0+++6 69.46 

———— $430,355.53 

Balance in hand September 30, 1891.........:seseseeeeeenee ites 619.12 

$480,974.65 

RECEIPTS, 
Balance in hand October 1st, 1890............s.e+ee Oetissneses $2,089.24 
From Churches, Sabbath-Schools, Missionary Societies and 

ANGIUVICUAalS eee awd cnc ioc on Pad oesebeceeo Remmen eae tstoer eceumaaee $186,230.45 
Hstates and Legacies :.5.5.cccs.s..sse0ssosnasecutcecsucesedsnetvacsses seeeeee 158,664.97 
Income, Sundry Funds ......:.....00-.ceessses sapaeeeanes deiceiti Ma suasane 10,729.90 
MaitOnaNGseup lie Hund Sssccss.accdecssenselteeaeeeeeeseaees viswecseesseres 44,988.27 
U. 8. Gov’t, on account of tuition and subsistence for Indians. 14,417.68 
Slaters und ppaid) toy Institutions..c..co.ceseeeseadeenetoeeeer eee seer tee 10,600.00 
Proceeds\from)sale/of Property.........cssssecccerserseaseoesncastencenees 3,254.14 

428,885.41 

$430,974.65 

DANIEL HAND FUND INCOME ACCOUNT. a Sa 
Balance in hand October 1st, 1890..........c0cesccoceccereaceee ee 3,893.05 

Income collected to September 80, 1891.........cccsseceecceenesescerees 58,583.80 57,426.85 
Amountexpendediin the Somths...cc.sescheceenstaeneeeueseeeteeeeseacete 47,831.79 
Balance in hand and appropriated........ccccccccscssssseresereee 9,595.06 

$57,426.85 

RECEIPTS FOR THE WORK OF THE YEAR 1890-’91. OC ae 
Mori@urrentawWiOrktcsssarsnstecsstosecsseuesccteeee neem te access art ses 428,885.41 
Income from Daniel Eland) Find essed.careacnsstereecreeee nace Heese 58,583.80 

$482,419.21 


This is to certify that we have examined the accounts of H. W. Hubbard, 
Treasurer of the American Missionary Association, for the fiscal year ending September 
80, 1891, with the vouchers, and find the same correct, as stated in above accounts. 

We also certify that we have examined the property accounts and the certificates 
of stocks, bonds and other securities held by the Association representing the invest- 
ments of the several funds, and find them to correspond with the balance sheet of 
September 80, 1891, and with the detailed statement of the books of the Treasurer. 


Prrzr MoCartezez, : 
New York, October 10th, 1891. Cuartzs P. Pare Auditors: 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY REV. H. M. LADD, D.D. 


Mr. President, Brethren, and Friends of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation: There is a peculiar pleasure and a personal joy in the privilege 
which is mine to-day of bidding you welcome as you gather here with the 
garnered fruitage of another year of work in the Master’s field. As I look 
into the faces of these Secretaries and other officers, which do not appear 
to have grown old one whit in the last ten years, I seem to belong to you 
again. Iam carried back in memory to the old headquarters at No. 56 
Reade Street, where, around that Executive Committee table, was worked 
out the plan which we then believed was to embrace my life work. ‘Man 
proposes, God disposes.”” And though His providence has led me in other 
paths, in heart and purpose I still am yours. I also speak truly and I 
speak for all the Congregational churches of Cleveland and vicinity when 
I say that one of the cardinal articles in our unwritten confession of faith 
is, “ We believe in the American Missionary Association,” and we hope at 
all times, but especially while you are with us, in some degree to attest our 
faith by our works. We believe in the honored President of this Associa- 
tion. We believe in his good Scotch grit, which makes him so admirable 
a presiding officer. We believe in these Secretaries and workers, devoting 
their lives to the needs of the despised and lowly. We believe in your 
schools and colleges and churches; every school a church and every 
church a school. 

Your coming among us with the story of another year of toil and tri- 
umph, of prayer and praise, in the uplifting of the downtrodden, and for 
the careful consideration of some of the gravest problems that confront the 
American people, and that call for advancing thought and promptest ac- 
tion, is an honor to us and is sure to bring the blessing of God upon these 
interested churches, these contributing families, and these entertaining 
homes. 

You have come at the invitation of this church in particular, and we 
are glad to be your hosts, and to open to you all our doors with largest 
welcome. But you belong equally to all these churches. And in the 
kindly spirit of helpfulness and co-operation which characterizes all this 
delightful sisterhood of churches some of you will be entertained most 
hospitably in other homes than those of this church. We are glad of this, 
that you may learn how closely these churches are bound together in the 
fellowship of Christian love and of service. 

I bid you welcome, therefore, to this group of Cleveland churches. Our 
Congregationalism is vigorous in these parts and we have tried to follow 
the Scriptural injunction and have multiplied upon the face of the earth. 
Since the Association met in Cleveland last, in 1882, the number of Con- 
gregational churches in Cleveland has more than doubled. And we are 
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glad that you have come among us to give us an added inspiration. We, the 
ministers of this city, have been so busy with the practical affairs of the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ that we have not had very much time to 
give to the speculations of modern theology. We have been ambitious to 
know something of the theology of the Good Samaritan, which, I take it, 
is the theology of the American Missionary Association, and we have cared 
very little about the theology of the Pharisee and the Levite. 

There have been changes here since you met with us. Then your 
gatherings were held in Plymouth Church, of which our beloved brother, 
now gone to his reward, Charles Terry Collins, was the pastor. I remem- 
ber most distinctly that occasion, for it was the time when I had my first 
introduction to Cleveland. Little did I think then that I should be a pas- 
tor in this city, standing here to-day to welcome you back to Cleveland. 
There is not a single Congregational pastor of this city who was here at 
that time. While I am one of the youngest, I feel somewhat like a patri- 
arch from the fact that I am the only one who remains of the number who 
were present at that time. 

I welcome you to this city. Wecall it a pleasant city. You may hear 
us occasionally mention our avenue. If you have time we would like to 
have you look at it. We would show you our parks, and take you to that 
shrine of our patriotism, the tomb of Garfield, if we could. But I welcome 
you to this city, not only because it is a beautiful city, as we think, or be- 
cause of the outward attractions and advantages which it may seem to pos- 
sess, but because it has always been in direct line and touch with the work 
of the American Missionary Association. I think that here was one of the 
stations of the Underground Railroad, and there are here in this audience 
to-day those who were conductors and engineers on that railroad. We are 
here under the very eaves of Oberlin. During my nine years’ stay here I 
have been unable to discover whether Oberlin belongs to Cleveland or 
Cleveland to Oberlin ; but whether we have annexed them or they have 
annexed us, we-are one in heart and spirit. So I welcome you to this city 
and its surroundings because it is an A. M. A. city. 

But there have been changes in your number as wellas among us. Some 
whose faces we loved to look upon and whose voices we were glad to hear, 
are no longer seen on this platform. There was my dear friend, Mr. Pike; 
there was Mr. Powell, afterward associated with you—both men of power, 
men who have made their lasting impress upon this Association and upon 
all the churches of our land. We welcome you to our homes, and we are 
glad to have you enter them. We believe that you will bring a benediction 
with you wherever you go, and that the spirit of the Master through you 
will permeate our homes as well. We cannot place you all upon the 
avenue; the committee of entertainment have done as well in that direction 
as they could; but, my friends, there is an avenue upon which we may all 
dwell together as we are here sitting together in heavenly places. It is an 
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avenue finer than Euclid Avenue; it leads directly to the throne and the 
heart of the great God. 

Your names have become familiar to us; some of them are household 
words. Dr. Taylor, Dr. Strieby, and all these other Secretaries, we have 
known and loved. We welcome all these Secretaries and workers from the 
field of the American Missionary Association. We have always thought 
well of you. You have a representative in our midst of whom we have 
learned to think well. He is avery modest man. I will not speak his 
name out, but I can assure you that he is Hi-att present in the estimation 
of all our churches, and in our hearts as well. 

If I may refer again to my connection with the Association I would say 
that it was the greatest cross of my life when circumstances made it neces- 
sary for me to leave the work to which I believed I had consecrated my- 
self. I had hoped to live and to die init. In the providence of God, 
however, it was to be otherwise. But I am glad that this providence has 
brought you here to-day, and that it is my privilege to give you this wel- 
come, We shall attempt to do by you as well as we can—so well that we 
hope it will not approach another decade before you meet with us again. 

And now, sir, as I give you this hand of cordial greeting and welcome, 
what wait we for but for the power and presence and benediction of the 
Divine Spirit in all these meetings, that the work of the American Mission- 
ary Association may have set upon it the approval of the divine seal, so 
that we also may catch this inspiration here in our homes and in all our 
churches and be more fully consecrated to the great work for which the 
Master gave himself. 


RESPONSE OF PRESIDENT TAYLOR. 


It is not possible in a few off-hand remarks to give a suitable reply to 
the feeling and admirable address to which we have just listened. We 
have not come to Cleveland to have a theological debate. I thank God for 
that. We are having more than enough of it just now in New York, and 
from the bottom of my heart I wish my dear friends safely through with it. 
We have not come here at this time on a political mission. You have 
enough of that in Cleveland already, without anything added to it from us. 
We have not come here on a scientific mission ; we are not a scientific so- 
ciety, though I think few societies—let me say in passing—have been more 
helpful to scientific work than the missionary societies of the Christian 
Church. We are not here as a learned literary society. We are here on 
the Lord’s work. I have been ‘thinking of that all the way on my jour- 
ney hither from New York—we are here on the Lord’s work. We are not 


commercial travelers, and yet we may take a leaf out of their book occa- 
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sionally. I think it is wise for us to go from place to placein our annual 
conventions, so that the people may know what we are doing, and that we 
may have their hearts glowing with the holy enthusiasm of work for Christ, 
set aflame with a divine passion for the salvation of men. I am not sur- 
prised, since we came here on this business, that you have spoken such 
words of welcome. We are brethren in Christ. This work is his work 
especially. It is not any more our work than it is yours. It is the honor 
of. our lives that we are permitted to have a hand in it, to be fellow labor- 
ers with God ; and receiving us thus as you have done, you will meet with 
your reward. “ Angels unawares?” Perhaps very much unawares some 
of us may be in the homes of this city, but the revelation will come after 
we have gone. 

I remember the good old men who used to visit at my father’s house, 
My father was not a clergyman, but he was a good elder, and his home, 
though not large, was always open to the friends of the Lord. And I 
remember to this hour the conversations on Christian topics in which these 
friends engaged with my father and mother, and to which I was permitted 
to be a listener. I remember the prayers of those good brethren offered 
around the mercy seat. I was not aware of it at the time, but I have 
found it out since, that a great blessing came into my heart through these - 
meetings. And I am sure that a great blessing will come through the 
reception of these delegates here, not to the homes alone, but to the 
churches as well. I have been looking at the list of places where the 
American Board has met from year to year, and also at the places where 
this Association has met from year to year, and I think that the churches 
have always been blessed in the wake of these meetings. When the Nile 
overflows it leaves a fine fertile deposit which remains after it has receded : 
and I think something of that sort occurs in connection with the Annual 
Meeting of this Association. It is akind of inundation, for the time being, 
of the place where the meeting is held; but when the meeting is over, it is 
found that a fertilizing deposit has been left behind. You will see it, not 
this winter, perhaps, but sooner or later in this church and in the other 
churches connected with this happy sisterhood. 

I thank you, Dr. Ladd, for the references which you have made to 
some whose memories are frequently with me. I knew Charles Collins 
before he came to Cleveland, in connection with a great and good work 
which he did in New York in Olivet Chapel. It was good to come near to 
him. There was a kind of holy contagion about him that one could not 
help catching, and wherever he went he left an atmosphere of earnestness 
and enthusiasm for the Lord Jesus Christ. I know a little about Oberlin 
also, and I think I can help you to decide whether you belong to Oberlin, 
or Oberlin belongs to you. You belong to Oberlin, and everything else 
belongs to Oberlin on which it can lay its hands. In that view I suppose 
I belong to Oberlin, for I have been there several times, and they have laid 
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hands on me and treated me just as if I belonged there. I believe in 
Oberlin ; I believe with all my heart in the influence that Oberlin has had 
in this land. I came to this country too late to have any part or lot in the 
early history of the Association, but I think I should have been one of 
those underground railway conductors. I think it would have been one of 
the greatest privileges of my life to help on some fugitive who was running 
for freedom. Blessings on those men ; and if there are any here to-day I 
would like to take them by the hand and thank them in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ for what they have done. I am not a law-breaker, but 
when the law of the State is against the law of God I will break it every 
time, and glory in the breaking of it. Those men were the pioneer labor- 
ers who led up to that fearful struggle which purged the land from its 
greatest evil. 

But I must bring these remarks to a close. I was reminded, when Dr. 
Ladd was speaking so lovingly of receiving us into the homes and hearts 
of the good people of this city, of the old king who said, “ Let not him 
that putteth on his armor boast himself like him that putteth it off.” Wait 
until after we have gone, friends, and see what you think of us then. It is 
not always wise to load a guest with too much praise. I hope we shall not 
outlive our welcome here, but that we shall stir each other up to earnest 
enthusiasm in the work we are doing. 

I do not know that I was ever privileged to be present at a more enthu- 
siastic gathering than that of the Wednesday last year at Northampton. If 
the Lord will only hear our prayer and give us the benediction of such an 
experience as we had that day, it will be worth all our while and a good 
deal more to be here to enjoy it. It was a feast of “ fat things full of mar- 
row and of wine upon the lees.” 

‘I thank you in the name of the office-bearers of the Association for the 
welcome you have given to them. I never knew them to doa foolish thing 
except when they put me into the presidency. But it is not for me to criti- 
cise. I know them to be men of wisdom and integrity. The Treasurer is 
one of my deacons, and I should be very ungrateful if I did not speak 
kindly of him and his services. The men on the Executive Committee are 
not all New Yorkers, but I know them well; and men more devoted to 
their work, men more strictly given to keeping their trust, I do not know 
anywhere. There is a man (referring to Secretary Strieby) whose crown I 
envy, so many years has he been at the helm of this Association. I hope 
the good Lord will keep him long in the midst of us. His face is itself a 
benediction. 

Now, may God bless us all. May his spirit be in the midst of us, and 
then we will receive all else we need, for when the tide rises it lifts every- 
thing else up with it that is floating on its breast. When the spirit of God 
rises to full tide in our churches, we have everything we need for the 
churches’ power and the churches’ success. 
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EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY MISSIONS AND THEIR OUTCOME. 


BY SECRETARY M. E. STRIEBY. 


We shall best understand the origin of these missions if we first study 
the men and the times that gave them birth. On the goth of July, 1834, 
about nine o’clock in the evening, a mob assailed the house No. 4o Rose 
Street, N. Y. They broke open the door, smashed the windows, threw the 
furniture into the street and made a bon-fire of it. The owner of that 
house was LEwIs TAPPan. 

Soon afterwards the store No. 122 Pearl Street, N. Y., then the centre 
of the dry-goods trade, was assaulted by the mob. The doors and windows 
were barricaded, and the owner, with thirty or forty of his clerks and other 
friends, well armed, stood within awaiting the attack. The owner, a very 
quiet and unassuming man, was in command. One of those clerks, after- 
wards an influential merchant in the city, describes the scene when the 
mob attempted to batter down the door with an awning post. He says the 
owner was perfectly calm and self-possessed, and only said: “ Steady, boys; 
don’t fire unless they get inside of the door, and then fire Jow,; shoot them 
in the legs.” But the mob, learning or suspecting the state of affairs 
within, soon withdrew, deeming it unwise to press the siege against so well- 
defended a fortress. The owner of that store was ARTHUR TAPPAN, 

A strange sight was seen in Boston, October 21, 1835. A man was 
dragged along the street with a rope around his body, and a howling mob 
following him. His life was saved by his being lodged in jail. That man 
was WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

November 7, 1837, a minister of the gospel and the editor of a religious 
paper in a western city, was told by the mayor that he might defend him- 
self and his printing press, and in attempting to do so was shot dead at his 
own door by the mob. The name of that man was E11jau P: Lovejoy. 

These are a few instances of mob violence and murder selected from 
many occurring between 1833 and 1840, and which led Harriet Martineau 
to designate the period as the “ Martyr AGE OF AMERICA,” These acts 
of cruelty were undertaken at the behest of slavery to put down a body of 
people called “ Adolitionists.”” But the attempt was vain, for the more the 
abolitionists were mobbed the more they multiplied. They sometimes 
took the abuse good-naturedly. An anti-slavery lecturer was once hit by 
a rotten egg. He merely said: “J have always maintained that pro slav- 
ery arguments are very unsound.” 

But slavery, finding this method alone ineffectual, resorted to other and 
more daring measures—the bringing the power of the National Govern- 
ment to its support. These measures mark the era of 1840-1850. 

The first was the denial of the right of petition against slavery. The 
next was the annexation of Texas in 1845, to extend the area of slavery and 
to strengthen its power; and the last was the adoption of the Fugitive 
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Slave Law—a law so infamous that some good citizens felt constrained to 
resist it. Our neighbors in Oberlin did resist, and a number of them were 
confined in the jail in this very city for doing so. Joshua R. Giddings, 
speaking here in their behalf, said’: ‘‘ The Democratic press has represented 
me as counseling forcible resistance to this law, and God knows it is the 
first truth they have ever told about me.” : 

What was it that aroused slavery to make these unwonted efforts for its 
own preservation? Simply because it began to be assailed in dead earnest 
by prayer and the word of God. William Lloyd Garrison at the outset 
was certainly an orthodox man, whatever he may have become afterwards, 
and it is quite as certain that his early followers were praying, God-fearing 
people. Well do I remember those early days. Prayer and the search- 
ing of the Scriptures gave the great impulse at the family altar, in the small 
circle of prayer, inthe discussions that were held in the little country school- 
house, in the chapel and by-and-by in the church. Amongst the early anti- 
slavery lecturers were the theological students of Lane Seminary and of 
Oberlin College, and one of the most potent of the many pamphlets of the 
day was Theodore D. Weld’s “The Bible against Slavery.” In this relig- 
ious element lay the vital force of the movement. Jt seized hold on the con- 
science. Ecclesiastical and political measures came later. . 

Slavery saw and feared this, and in addition to the help of mobs and 
governmental power it tried to wield this force also. It compelled distin- 
guished clergymen and professors in theological seminaries to come to its 
defence. It pushed its arrogant demands to the rending asunder of the 
great national churches. It divided the Presbyterian Church in 1838, the 
Methodist in 1840 and the Baptist Missionary Societies in 1845. The re- 
markable fact in all this is that the northern divisions continued to support 
or to fellowship slaveholding churches. The Congregationalists had few 
churches in the South except those sustained by their Missionary Boards, 
home and foreign, and in spite of all remonstrance and entreaty these 
boards continued their aid to slaveholding churches down nearly to the 
breaking out of the Civil War. The American Home Missionary Society 
withdrew from its slaveholding churches in 1857. The American Board 
did not give up its Cherokee Mission till 1860, and then took occasion to 
declare that “this is not owing to the relations of our work among these 
Indians to the system of slavery.” It is not pleasant to say this of Boards 
that we now honor as the grandest in Christendom, but it is due to the 
truth of history and vindicates the existence of anti-slavery missions. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MISSIONS. 


In this religious aspect of the struggle was the origin of these anti- 
slavery missions. The praying and Bible-reading abolitionists loved the 
cause of missions, and had been accustomed to pray for and support them. 
But they found themselves ina dilemma. Turn to what mission board they 
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would they found them all sustaining slaveholding churches. Noble words 
were uttered against slavery, but the slaveholding churches were retained. 
They were told that slavery was a sin, but that slaveholding was not. a 
they “could not comprehend how there could be a sin without a sinner. 
These praying people must, therefore, give up missions or support societies 
that admitted slaveholders to the communion. With such a choice before 
them they made other roads for reaching the object. Quietly and simul- 
taneously, without consultation, several organizations were formed at the 
East and the West to spread the Gospel at home and abroad free from all 
known connection with slavery. These were united in the American Mission- 
ary Association in 1846. Not a large number were present at its organiza- 
tion, and of those there were “ not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble;” and the welcome outside was not widespread. No 
religious denomination endorsed it and few churches as such came to its 
support. The list of receipts for the first year showed collections from 
only about fifty churches. Its funds came mainly from individuals scat- 
tered through the different churches. Sometimes a zealous friend would 
on his own motion collect from those in the church known to be favorable, 
and send their gifts with his own. Afterwards agents were sent into the 
field collecting from individuals, but were rarely allowed to present the 
cause publicly. The total receipts for the first year were only $11,328.27. 

A division in the anti-slavery ranks soon came. The orators and writ- 
ers of one party went to great lengths, denouncing the church as a “ Bro- 
therhood of Thieves,” and the Constitution of the United States as a ‘‘ Cove- 
nant with death and an agreement with hell.” They made warfare against 
the churches, and refusing to vote, demanded the dissolution of the Union. 
The other party regarded the Constitution as an anti-slavery document, 
and used the ballot as a means of preserving the Union and of freeing the 
slaves. ‘They considered the church of Christ as of divine appointment, 
but some of its branches and leaders as mistaken and as coming far short 
of their duty to the slave. With these, they felt it their duty to remon- 
strate and sometimes to withdraw from them to form new organizations and 
to adopt new measures, 

It is perhaps needless to say that the American Missionary Association 
and its supporters did not marshal. themselves with those who denounced 
the church and the constitution. Indeed, the Association was born at a 
time when the lines of this division were most sharply drawn, and, to leave 
no question as to the side it took, it made evangelical sentiments a condi- 
tion of membership. For a time it had to run the gauntlet on a narrow line 
between two opposing forces, and to receive the blows on one side from 
ultra conservative churches and on the other from the ultra radical abo- 
litionists. It came through, holding to Christ ‘with one hand, and to the 
slave with the other. 


The Association kept on its way, its resources gradually increasing and 
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_ its work extending. It had foreign missions in West Africa, in Egypt, in 
Siam and the Sandwich Islands, and home missions in the West and 
South. Just forty years ago it held its fifth annual meeting in this city, 
and its receipts for the year were reported at $34,535.47. It took four 
years longer for its figures to reach $50,000. After that, for eight orten years 
the income continued about the same, suggesting the query whether the 
Association had not reached its limit—whether its mission was only a 
protest against missions complicated withslavery. This would indeed have 
been a worthy end, but God had further work in view for it, for which the 
past was only apreparation. The rumblings of the coming tempest of war, 
and the belief that the fate of the slave was involved in the outcome, had 
prepared the officers of the Association long before to anticipate the new 
call, and when the tempest broke, and out of the smoke of battle the slaves 
began to come forth, others as well hegan to realize the new era and to 
welcome the Association to the large work to which it was plainly called. 


THE OUTCOME, 


As the outcome of these anti-slavery missions is connected with the forth- 
coming of thsslaves, weare tempted to dwell on that event and to compare 
it with the similar deliverance in Egypt. The Hebrews came forth tri- 
umphant ; enriched with the treasures of Egypt, they marched under the 
leadership of Moses, with the guidance and protection of the visible Sheki- 
nah, with the daily miracle of the falling manna and of the water from the 
rock, and they were guided to lands of their own with homes and vineyards. 

How great the contrast with the American bondmen! They carried 
with them no spoils, only the rags on their backs. No Moses guided them, 
no visible Shekinah protected them, no manna fell around them, and 
instead of marching to lands and homes of their own, they had no right 
to the cabins in which they lived, nor to the lands they had tilled. 

Their privations and sufferings were great. Many perished for want 
of food, clothing and shelter. Through all the years of the war there had 
been much suffering among the escaped fugitives, but the close of the war 
brought the climax. Gen. Sherman’s march to Savannah was encumbered 
with thousands of them. He wrote to Gen. Saxton; “ Please receive 700 
‘ contrabands,’ the first instalment of 15,000. Many of them have had a 
long and weary tramp. Many of them, with little children, have not 
brought a thing with them, and have most miserable clothing.” 

A teacher from Roanoke Island writes: “‘ Hundreds, I might say almost 
thousands, will lie down to-night around us with covering the most scanty, 
if any. Many, many are poor orphans.” 

Another from Kentucky says: “In rooms scarcely twelve feet square, 
I found ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five persons of all ages huddled 
together, with clothing hardly sufficient, in some cases, to cover their 
nakedness.” But I need not continue these sad recitals. 
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Yet, amidst all their sufferings the people were patient, and often more 
anxious for books than for bread, and as the sharpness of this distress had 
passed, the great call was for schools and teachers. 

These facts made a profound impression on the people of the North. 
A degree of enthusiasm was aroused only inferior to that which sent the 
soldiers to the front. Not only were supplies and clothing forwarded, 
but the greater and more permanent need began to be met. Teachers by 
scores and hundreds—the most cultured and competent—crowded into the 
South, and on this flood-tide the Association was borne up to what was 
now seen to be its destined work. 

It is not my purpose to repeat the oft-told story of the work at the 
South—the beginnings at Hampton, Norfolk, and in the camps on the 
Mississippi, nor of the great enlargement in the number of teachers and 
of schools, nor of the opportune help of the Freedmen’s Bureau. I 
wish rather to refer to some things less known, in regard to the change of 
public sentiment in the North toward the position and work of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Association is undenominational in its charter and constitution, 
and its early supporters were of nearly all denominations, being the anti- 
slavery people in the different churches; but, as the work assumed such 
vast proportions, the several religious bodies wisely formed their own 
Boards for carrying on their portion of it. This left the Association, as the 
American Board and the American Home Missionary Society had been left, 
largely to the support of the Congregationalists. Churches of that denomi- 
nation that had never contributed to it, began to take collections for it and 
soon its Secretaries found themselves attending the State Associations and 
Conferences, traveling thither with the Secretaries of the American Board 
and other societies, and were heard and welcomed seemingly with equal 
gladness, Venerable and influential ministers who once thought the Asso- 


ciation to be a very child of evil came to its support, sometimes adroitly 
explaining their new attitude. On one occasion in 1864 I addressed the | 


Massachusetts Association, and at the recess I asked one of its most hon- 
ored,;members to offer a resolution in our behalf. He had been very 
decidedly opposed to us, but he cheerfully consented, saying with a pleas- 
ant twinkle in his eye: “You thought evil, but God meant it unto good.” 
All this prepared the way for what was still more influential—the action 
of the “ National Council of Congregational Churches,” held in Boston in 
June, 1865. A preliminary consultation was held in October, 1864, in the 
pastor's study of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. Secretary Whipple and 
Iattended. Among other proceedings a committee was appointed to report 
to the Council on “ Evangelization in the West and South,” a majority of 
the members being residents of Illinois and Missouri. ‘The Committee held 
its meeting the next spring, in connection with the State Association of 
Illinois, in Peoria. I was present at that meeting, and on invitation met 
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with the Committee and heard its report. It related, so far as the South 

was concerned, almost entirely to the extension of Congregationalism among 

the whites, and especially in Missouri and adjacent States. As the result 

_of a subsequent interview with the Committee, I was asked to write a para- 
graph relating to the Freedmen. This I did, and it was accepted and 
embodied in the report which was adopted, and in due time went to the 
Council and was adopted there. 

A few words as to the action of the Council in regard to the Associa- 
tion. I attended the Council, not as a member, for the Societies as such 
had no representation there. But I found influential members who were 

most earnest in watching the interests of the Freedmen. The main work 
for all the Societies was done, as I suppose, in the several appropriate 
committees. A decisive hour for the Association was on a Monday after- 
noon, when I was invited to meet the Committee on the “ Evangelization of 
the West and South.” When I entered the room, the Chairman (Rev. Dr. 
Dutton of New Haven, Ct.), said to me: “ We have decided to recommend 
$300,000 for the American Home Missionary Society and $200,000 for the 
Congregational Union, but there has been some question as to whether we 
should put down $150,000 or $250,000 for the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Have you any suggestions to make?” Of course had. While 
I was{speaking, I saw Dr. Dutton make a few strokes with his pen on a 
paper that lay before him. When I had ended my “few remarks,” the 
Doctor read that paper and the sum named for the Association was 
$250,000. The whole report was adopted by the Committee, and after- 
ward by the Council, with much enthusiasm. 
One other brief reminiscence. When I returned to the office from Boston, 
’ Mr. Tappan handed me an article he had written for the Missionary, ex- 
pressing in behalf of the Association its warmest thanks for the recommenda- 
tion of $250,000, but referring to the vote of the Council that each Society be 
desired and enjoined to take upon itself the duty of collecting the funds, 
the article said that the Secretaries of the Association were so over-crowded 
with work that the churches should themselves raise and send the money. 
With the consent of Mr. Tappan I re-wrote that paragraph, pledging to 
the churches that the Association would take the necessary measures to 
raise the funds. Those measures were taken. District Secretaries were 
appointed—in Boston, Cincinnati and Chicago, and influential brethren go- 
ing abroad were induced to speak favorably of our cause in Great Britain, 
thus seconding the labors of two agents whom we sent across the water 
to make direct appeals. As the result of all these efforts at home and 
abroad, the Association secured $3,000 more than the $250,000 named by 
the Council, being the only Society that reached the figure assigned. 
From this time onward the resources and work of the Association en- 
larged. Its income from all sources for the last ten years has annually ex- 
ceeded $400,000, and we believe that the liberality of its constituents will 
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steadily increase these figures. In addition to this, it has in possesion for 
the use of the work, large and valuable property in lands and buildings 
scattered over the South, and by the generosity of Mr. Daniel Hand it is 
entrusted with more than a million of dollars, the interest on which it is to © 
use for the education of the colored people of the South. Providence 
seems In these ways to have given a degree of stability to what was once 
so feeble. 

In the field work, the enlargement has been steady. Its foreign mis- 
sions were surrendered, but the call for extension in the home field has been 
urgent. Among the Negroes, both on account of their vast numbers and 
their marvelous progress, the demand has been unlimited. » The Indian mis- 
sions coming again to us, by the arrangement with the American Board, pre- 
sented exigencies that have constrained to an enlargement four-fold. The 
Chinamen on the Pacific coast, sufferers as the Negroes are from race pre- 
judice, appeal to the sympathies of the Association forthe utmost it can do 
for them. The White Mountaineers of the South open anew one of our 
earliest fields of labor, and none is more promising. And, last of all, is the 
call coming to us from Africa and China that their sons shall be returned 
as teachers and preachers. With all these demands upon it, the Associa- 
tion may well feel that its utmost energies will be required until the millen- 
nium shall release it and all other missionary societies from further toil. 
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REPORT ON CHURCH WORK. 
BY REV. WOLCOTT CALKINS, D.D., CHAIRMAN. 


The committee on church work submit the following report: 

This Association completes this year the third decade of its work in behalf of the 
Freedmen of the South. Only a few years of the first decade can be included in our 
survey of its church work. Our first churches were organized in 1867. And yet our 
educational work from the beginning was preparing the way for these churches. For 
they were founded upon principles almost as new to the colored race as Christianity 
itself was to the early Gentiles. We have aimed from the beginning to suppress the 
tendency to an emotional religiousness destitute of all moral principle. Immoralities 
too often tolerated among the members and even among the ministers of colored 
churches which existed before the war, have never blemished the record of our churches. 
They are among the purest and most consecrated of all the churches of our denom- 
ination. 

From 1867 to 1871 of the first decade we organized forty-five churches, with 2,596 
members, an average of fifty-five to each church. In the second decade from 1871 to 
1881, the number of churches had increased to seventy-eight and of members to 5,472, 
the average mounting to seventy in each church. The effect of an educated ministry 
of their own race began to be felt by this time. Continuous revivals were enjoyed in 
the schools and colleges, and the quality of the churches was improving even more 
rapidly than the members were increasing. 
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In 1891, at the close of the third decade, we had 188 churches, with 8,258 mem 
bers, the average shrinking back to sixty. The recent formation of new churches, 
with very few members in each, accounts for this diminished average. 

The following new churches have been added to the roll during the past year: in 
Georgia, Thomasville and Wheathill ; in South Carolina, Greenwood and the Old Circu- 
-lar church of Charleston; in Kentucky, Nelson’s and Lexington; in Louisiana, Thib- 
odeaux and Calvary church in New Orleans; in Mississippi, Garden City ; in Alabama, 
Fort Payne; and in Kentucky, Bon Air, Cumberland Gap, and Rugby. One church, 
reported last year, Clover Bottom, in Kentucky, has been crowded out by the Baptists, 
and Orangeburg, 8. C., has also disappeared. This reduces the additional number of 
twelve churches to ten, so that the actual increase is from 128 in 1890 to 188 in 1891. 

The additions to the roll of church membership number 1,031. But the removals 
from the roll have been still greater. This is accounted for, not only by death, and by 
the migration of the colored population, which has been greater than ever before, but 
also by a stricter revision of the rolls, and the dropping of absent members. This example 
might well be followed by many of our churches in the East. The result of this whole- 
some revision is an actual decrease of our church membership, from 8,416 in 1890 to 
8,258 in 1891. 

Our largest increase by conversion was in 1884, when evangelists wereemployed to 
promote revivals. There is no limit to this means of sweliing our church membership, 
if we dared to resort toit. But the danger of unduly exciting religious emotions, as 
seen in other denominations, has led us to prefer the slower and safer process of Chris- 
tian education, yet very precious revivals are reported from many portions of the field. 
The church connected with Fisk University has felt this influence during the whole 
year. Lincoln Church in Washington reports 130 conversions this year, and over 500 
in the past ten years. Wilmington, Raleigh, and Dudley, in North Carolina, have re- 
ceived from 50 to 100 new converts each; and the revival in Thomasville, Ga., has 
resulted in the organization of a new and vigorous church. Over 800 conversions are 
recorded, and 748 have been added to the churches on confession of faith in Christ. 
This is an increase of 9 per cent. by conversion from the world, while the increase in 
all the Congregational churches of the United States from this source has been less than 
6 per cent. 

The churches of Georgia have been happily united during the past year in a new 
organization entitled, ‘‘The General Convention of the Congregational Churches of 
Georgia.” The fifteen churches of this Association are thus in cordial fellowship with 
many churches formerly known as Congregational Methodist and Protestant Method- 
ist. But the principles of this Association and of the National Council as declared in 
1889 are adopted with entire unanimity by the new convention. No distinction is 
made on account of color, and the ministers and members of every church are recog- | 
nized as the peers of all others. 

We record our grateful appreciation of the generous spirit in which brethren have 
labored for this result. Our expansive polity has proved adequate to this emergency, 
and all the Congregational churches of the South are now within ecclesiastical organ- 
izations recognized by our National Council and by the recent London International 
Council, where our colored churches were represented by one of their most devoted 
ministers. 

There has been no change in church work among the Indians during the past year. 
We report the same nine churches, with a slight increase of members from 488 in 1890 
to 496 in 1891. The encouraging feature of the year has been the loyal and, in many 
instances, the heroic conduct of our church members in the mournful warfare last 
winter. Not one Christian Indian was found among the hostiles. This test summons 
us to more vigorous work in sustaining these churches, and in planting new ones. 
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The Executive Committee have felt it to be their duty to assume some control and 
supervision over the churches of this Association. Our pastors are not always selected 
by a process of ‘‘ candidating ” so dear to old-fashioned Congregationalists. In many 
cases, no doubt, the recommendations of the administration in New York carry @ 
greater weight than the letters which our ministers are incessantly writing to vacent 
churches around Boston. 

Detailed instructions are also given. Questions are asked: What sort of sermons 
do you preach? Do you read them, or preach without manuscript ? How are your 
prayer meetings and young peoples’ meetings conducted? Are you training your Sun- 
day-school teachers? , And what are your relations to other denominations ? 

We may as well admit that this is a little mild Episcopalianism within our Congre- 
gationalism. And without going out of our way to ask if a little more of it might not 
be safely applied to some other churches, we are bound to face the question fairly, 
whether we are prepared to relieve our Executive Committee and their Secretaries of 
these delicate duties. It would be an immense relief. Instruct them to commission 
the best colored ministers they can raise up in our theological schools, to assist the 
churches these missionaries organize, in building meeting houses, and in sustaining 
their own pastors, and then to leave these churches absolutely to their own control, and 
the work of this Association would be wonderfully simplified. 

Your committee are not prepared to recommend this radical measure quite yet. 
Our churches at the South are closely united to our schools and colleges. The school- 
house serves in many cases for a meeting-house, and the teacher, in still more cases, 
for pastor. In very few instances can church work be separated from educational 
work. 

An educated ministry and purity in the church membership are first principles 
with us. And it is the conviction of your committee that both would be imperiled by 
any relaxing, at this time, of resolute supervision of the church at headquarters. 

After all this difficulty will be providentially escaped as soon as the churches attain 
to self-support. Financial ability is a better measure of intelligence and character 
among the colored race than anywhere else in this country. The ideal condition of a 
Congregational church in ‘‘ good and regular standing ” will be attained ag soon as it 
can pay its own bills. 

Thus the most urgent question which our review of the year’s church work has 
prompted, is the extent to which our churches at the South ought to be pushed towards 
self-support. We havetried to get an estimate from our treasurer of the amount of the 
appropriation for church work. It is absolutely impossible to give exact figures. The 
salaries of our Field Secretaries are paid both for the supervision of the schools and for 
missionary churchwork. Nearly all of our pastors are also teachers. Church buildings 

_are also school-houses. But a rough estimate, separating the gifts from our treasury, 
for church and school purposes, would be something like this : 


For education............ Sasalays'e cet eae dale tease cs naaea rece cen cae PaSK toon teen ORME R Ene Ee $235,183 33 
MOTMCIUTCHESS cccasasencsasssessiacnccat oases eects teeta ec oe eT ee Gas ante cane 70,000 00 
MOtdlsvesescss cs ssedede seas eaveneesisacccatasettecrsneceeneancot ten tactnneeter eee $305,188 88 


This sum of $70,000 corresponds to the $750,000 given by the Home Missionary 
Society to Northern churches, plus the $150,000 given by the Congregational Union 
for meeting-houses and parsonages, a total of $900,000. Is $70,000 too much to give 
to the poorest of our churches among the freedmen ? 

Yes, it is too much if it is suppressing instead of encouraging self-denying struggles 
for self-support. Our 188 churches have given for this object during the past year 
$28,853.75 in addition to missionary contributions of $3,405.08, a total of $32,318.88. 
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This is an average of about $4 for each member of the church, and it is almost exactly 
equal to the average missionary and benevolent contributions of all the members, rich 
and poor, of all the Congregational churches of the United States. We submit this 
simple fact on the question whether we are pauperizing the churches of the South. 
Our 500,000 members, rich and poor, give away for objects outside of their own 
churches, $4 each per year, and over 8,000 colored brethren give for their own churches, 
and for those more needy, $4 each per year! 

There is rapid progress toward self-support. 'Thechurchesin Memphis and Savan- 
nah receive no more aid; two churches in Kansas have just been committed to local 
support and will receive nothing further from our treasury ; and four churches in Lou- 
isiana, one of which has never received aid, are entirely self-supporting; St. Mark’s and 
Morning Star, of Schreiner, and Abbeville and Deroven. 

In view of all the facts, the question is very pertinent, Are they shirking their own 
duties, those emancipated bondsmen and their children? 

No small part of the ‘‘ dictation and supervision from ‘New York,” has been a 
prompting of greater effort toward self-support. A circular letter was sent out Sep- 
tember 15, 1891, to all the churches, pleading the claims of new fields, and urging still 
more strenuously the honor and welfare the churches would attain by standing inde- 
pendent. They were asked to call a church meeting and take a formal vote on the 
question of increasing their subscriptions and of assuming self-support as soon as pos- 
sible. Replies have been received from many of the churches and are continually 
coming in. We have read some of them with the profoundest sympathy. They 
abound in such pathetic disclosures as these: ‘‘ Most of our members are children. 
The street cars have taken away the earnings they used to get by carrying satchels.” 
‘¢Of our 130 members 34 are absent, 24 are children, 16 are widows, and 13 are old 
and assisted by our charities. This leaves only 63, and only five of these are doing a 
good business. Nevertheless we have voted to increase our former subscription of 
$100 to $400 this year.” And more than two-thirds of the replies thus far received 
promise an increase, and many of them express the hope of attaining complete self- 
support in the near future. 

It isthe deliberate judgment of the Executive Committee that a sudden withdrawal 
of all aid would extinguish a few of our churches at once, and send nearly all the rest 
of them to other denominations less exacting than we are concerning an educated 
ministry and an intelligent and orderly church life. 

But we have discovered a restlessness of the administration under criticism; they 
are blamed for giving too much. But if their appropriations are diminished, supporters 
of the society who are interested in the particular fields which suffer, blame them more 
severely for the withdrawal. 

Your committee is convinced, therefore, that this meeting ought to take some 
action on this matter. A positive recommendation of some kind would arm the Exe- 
cutive Committee with authority. But we cannot specify the churches which may be 
safely left to self-support. The only thing we can do is to encourage the Executive 
Committee in this work and to make the voice of the American Missionary Association 
heard by churches which may need further prompting. 

We recommend, therefore, the following resolution : 

Resolwed, that the Executive Committee be instructed to consider every church 
which may possibly be left to self-support, as a case by itself. If in their judgment 
the church would survive without permanent loss of efficiency, they are authorized to 
cite this action of the Association as their reason for withdrawing aid. And we rec- 
ommend that they continue their efforts to bring all the churches, as rapidly as possible, 
to a condition of independence, both for financial support and for control of their own 


spiritual work. 
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REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL WORK, SOUTH. 


BY REV. L. 8S. ROWLAND, CHAIRMAN. 


The committee to which has been referred the educational department of the annual 
report, take great pleasure in expressing their gratification at the present prosperous 
condition of the schools of the Association. The total number under instruction dur- 
ing the year has increased by several hundred, and almost every school is crowded to 
overflowing, compelling in many cases the sad necessity of sending away great numbers 
of applicants from lack of room for their accommodation. It is evident that the tbirst 
of the colored people for knowledge, shown so remarkably from the moment of their 
emancipation, has not diminished, but is constantly increasing. It is a fact full of 
encouragement, but one also that brings with it new responsibilities, and constitutes the 
most impressive appeal possible for continued and larger efforts in their behalf. 

The committee make special note of the growing ambition for higher education as 
shown by the increase of students in the college and preparatory departments. While 
the extension of primary education to the extent of the resources of the Association is a 
present necessity, and must remain one for many years to come in order to furnish 
material for the higher departments, your committee are of the opinion that one of the 
greatest needs of the colored people is coming to be that of competent, educated Chris- 
tian leaders of their own race, preachers, teachers, and other professional men, a need 
not likely to be adequately supplied except by the colleges and higher schools sustained 
by this and other Christian bodies. It may be safely assumed from the history of other 
races, that no leadership will be permanently accepted by the colored people except 
such as shall come from their own ranks. In furnishing through its higher institutions 
such a thoroughly equipped leadership to take the place of its own at the earliest 
moment, this Association will make one of its best contributions to the welfare of the 
colored race. Another encouraging fact in the same direction is the growing interest 
in the theological department. As an ignorant ministry has been and still is the curse 
of the colored people, a thoroughly educated ministry is the highest boon we can pos- 
sibly confer upon them. Weare therefore specially gratified at the enlargement in the 
theological departments at Fisk and Howard Universities, and at Talladega College, 
and would earnestly commend this part of the work of the Association to the interest 
and support of the churches. 

The religious history of the schools during the year proves that the Association is 
realizing in good degree its ideal of an education that shall thoroughly combine the ” 
Christian element with the intellectual in the training which it gives. An unusual 
number of the schools report precious revivals during the year, as the result of which 
many young people have been brought hopefully into the Christian life. In one case a 
new church has been the result of such a revival, and in other cases churches already 
existing have been greatly strengthened. The committee most heartily commend the 
‘policy of the Association in linking its schools and churches so closely together. In no 
other way, we believe, can its great aim to furnish to the colored people a thoroughly | 
Christian education be secured. 


REPORT ON CHINESE WORK, 
: BY REV. H. M. TENNEY, D.D., CHAIRMAN, 

The progress of the kingdom of God is marked by tidal movements. The income 
of the tideis often followed by a temporary ebb, which, in its time and turn, is fol- 
lowed by a stronger reflow. 

In the work of the Association among the Chinese in America the tide this year is 
in the ebb. Our schools are less in number by one and their pupils fewer in number by 
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two hundred and fifty-nine than were reported last year. This is due, however, not to 
lessened interest on the part of the workers, nor to the withdrawal of support on the 
part of the Association, but to the fact that hostility to the Chinese on the Pacific 
Coast and our acts of restrictive legislation are bearing their fruit, are checking Chinese 
immigration ; and are turning back to their own land many of those who have come 
hither. We have built our Chinese wall at the westward, while we have left our ports 
open to the east for the entrance of hardly less objectionable people from Central and 
Southern Europe. But it isnot to be presumed that this condition of things can be 
permanent. The United States is too thoroughly impregnated with the Christian prin- 
ciples of liberty and equal rights and human brotherhood long to discriminate against 
races. And China is too mighty and too populous, its undeveloped possibilities are too 
great, long to permit it. Mighty movements are now preparing the way for closer 
relations between these nations than we have ever yet known, and in the fulness of 
time commercial or governmental exigencies will break down the barriers and remove 
them. We are not to assume, therefore, that the decrease of the Chinese population in 
the United States, and the temporary ebb in the pressure of work for this people on the 
part of the Association, forebodes the ultimate removal of this one of the despised 
races from our soil and the lifting of the burden of missionary responsibility on its 
behalf from the churches. On the other hand, a reverent interpretation of Providence 
forces the conviction that God would have us seize upon the present peaceful and 
quiet days in Chinese affairs and use them in preparation for the larger work which 
the future undoubtedly holds in store. There are in the United States at the present 
time not far from 125,000 Chinese. Relatively the number is insignificant. For afew 
years to come it is not likely to be increased or decreased largely. But behind this 
handful of Chinese now in America there are the four hundred millions of the Chinese 
empire. 

When it lay in the purpose of God to give to America a pure religion and a Chris- 
tian civilization he brought to our eastern shores the humble Pilgrim and Puritan 
colonists, and having put the open Bible in their hands, he isolated them there for a 
century and gave them time to work gospel principles into their characters and institu- 
tions that thus they might be fitted to leaven the coming’ millions and the national life 
as they have done. 

And now, in anticipation of the breaking of the barriers which have immured 
China in its heathenism and kept it from the sisterhood of nations, and in preparation 
for the evangelization of that mighty people, may we not believe that God is causing 
an elect few to be isolated among us from their heathenism for a time, and scattered 
throughout our Christian communities and under the shadow of our churches, that they 
through our influence may receive the truth and be themselves prepared to become the 
ministers of Christ and a Christian civilization to their own people? The plan of God 
seems too manifest to be doubted. And it is an honor bestowed of God that American 
Congregationalists, through this Association, are permitted to be workers together with 
him in the development of this purpose. 

Your committee urge, therefore, that this department of the work of the Associa- 
tion, its smallest and seemingly least in pvint of importance, be not, at this stage of it, 
underestimated and neglected. We urge that the schools and the workers upon the 
Pacific Coast be sustained and encouraged to press their work with every favoring 
opportunity. And we urge this not only in view of its probable bearing upon an exi- 
gent future, but in view of the present value of the work, and the character of the con- 
verts among the Chinese. We have been deeply touched by testimonies which have 
come to us on this point. A recent visitor to the missions on the Pacific Coast, a 
brother known to all present, and honored, writes: “‘ Tne Chinese work looms up to 
me wonderfully. I do not believe there can be any missionary in China doing so much 
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for China as Mr. Pond is here. Iam gratified beyond measure in what I see. What 
would you say to a Chinese prayer-meeting of a hundred men singing Moody and 
Sankey hymns in English and Chinese, and praying together in both languages, devout, 
earnest, and consistent ?” 

And the sacrifices which the Chinese Christians of the Pacific Coast are making 
for the preaching of the gospel in their own land is an assurance that we may look 
with confidence to them as laborers and leaders in the evangelization of China. They 
have their Chinese Foreign Missionary Society, and they support it, we are assured, 
by larger gifts per capita than are being contributed by any other Christians of the 
same means in the United States. Let the Chinese of this country be tnrned from 
their heathenism to Christ, and they will furnish the most powerful reinforcement 
possible for the missionary laborers by whom China is evangelized. 

But we urge the prosecution of this work as a testimony as well as a ministry. 

We urge it as a testimony against the miserable caste spirit which taints and pol- 
lutes our American civilization, and from which the Chinese, in common with the 
Negro and the Indian, have suffered so severely. Until this evil spirit is cast out the 
Christianization of America can not be regarded as complete. To-day it is our dis- 
grace, It degrades us in the eyes of even the heathen. It robs us of power, and 
it provokes antagonism and retaliation. It needs to be made apparent that there is 
an American heathenism as well as an American Christianity, and the line of demarka- 
tion needs to be distinctly drawn. The races which are especially cursed by the 
American caste spirit are the races especially championed by this Association, and we 
cannot afford to surrender work with any one of them until, by our testimony against 
this spirit, we make it plain to the world that American Christianity repudiates it, and 
that it is American heathenism which indulges it. By the proseoution of this work 
among the Chinese, therefore, we may hope, with the blessing of God, both to save 
those for whom we labor here and across the Pacific, and also to save ourselves. 


REPORT ON INDIAN WORE. 
BY REY. DAVID BEATON, D.D., CHAIRMAN. 


The outstanding features of this work during the past year are the results of the 
late “war” with the Dakotas, the appeals for new work among the Apaches, the 
Navajoes and the Crows, and the increasing value of the educational work especially 
at Santee and Oahe. A romantic interest attaches to the work just opened in Alaska, 
and it shows, besides, that the heroic age of missions has not passed away. Were the 
full details of this Alaskan mission told the churches, it would furnish a deeply inter- 
esting and inspiring record. 

The popular interest has centered during the past year in the late ‘€ unpleasant- 
ness” between the Government and the Sioux. Itis difficult to write with patience 
concerning the disasters that have resulted to the vast field of outstation work from 
government mismanagement and injustice, ending in a contest that left desolation 
distrust and death behindit. If this last had taught the Indians a lesson either of tone 
or confidence, if it had resulted in a new, strong policy either of conciliation or severity 
we would not feel so cast down as to government blunders in the future. But the erik 
vivors of Wounded Knee talk and act as if they were victors; and seem to have good 
reason for doing so; and apparently those forces that brought about the late conflict 
are being left to work another explosion when the fulness of the time comes. The 
effects of the land agitation and the ‘‘ war,” on the outstation work, centering in Oahe 
and reaching out/over Cheyenne, Rosebud and Standing Rock Agencies and outsta- 
tions, have been very disastrous ; unsettling the Indian’s confidence in his efforts towards 
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civilization, and scattering congregations already formed. ‘The situation has been re- 
deemed from utter disaster by the heroism, humanity and talk of your watchful Super- 
intendent, Rev. T. L. Riggs. The picture of the plundered homes, deep distrust in 
the hearts of the people and the unburied dead, might be entitled ‘‘After the War ;” 
and it would show a faithful missionary and his little party, their hearts full of sorrow 
for the ruin of their hopes and the loss of their labors, taking their lives in their 
hands, and going out to bury the Indian dead that had lain on the ground for 
seventeen days after the battle. That action deeply touched the Indian heart, for 
no service will more strongly and permanently move him than respect for his dead. 
The effects of this heroic and sympathetic action are already felt far and wide, and a 
great awakening of interest has been manifested towards this special form of mission- 
ary work; and the way is open for the establishment of several large churches on the 
Standing Rock Agency. Shall these facts find an answering resolve on our part to 
secure to the Indians and to the kingdom what true fidelity, fortitude and patience of 
your workers has snatched from disaster? The present moment is favorable to a large 
increase of outstation work among all those tribes who, partly for their own errors, and 
partly for the white man’s lust for land, and official blunders, have suffered so much. 
In this connection, also, we enforce the appeal for a new mission among the three 
thousand Crows, a field which, from all the evidence we can gather, is as full of prom- 
ise as it is empty of the word of life. It is most encouraging to notice amid all these 
_ troubles that many professions of faith have been made, and several new members have 
been added to the churches. The statistics of this year, compared with those of the past 
year, show in all an addition of fifty-eight church members and seven hundred and 
four Sunday-school scholars; while on strictly education al lines we find an addition of 
forty-six to the grammar grade, three hundred and thirty-three to the primary grade 
and a total increase of pupils of three hundred and sixty. 

This leads us to the educational work, which has its head in the Santee Normal 
and Industrial School, and which is beyond all others the most hopeful department of 
Indian labor. Time will permit me to notice only that of Santee, which has just come 
of age and holds an honored rank in the commonwealth of education and letters. Pre- 
eminently it is a Bible training school, but eminently it is an educational and industrial 
force, of the greatest value in the whole system of Indian missions. I shall never for- 
get what I saw in that school, at once a center of Dakota scholarship and literary inter- 
est, a source of evangelistic zeal, a hive of industry and a sweet and gracious 
home. Could our people see with their own eyes those Indian youths sitting at table, 
studying in class, and in many cases effectively teaching others, profound interest 
would be awakened and ampler means would flow into the treasury for the enlarge- 
ment of such work. 

A survey of the Indian situation shows that considerable changes are likely soon 
to take place in the system of education. It is plain that both the government authori- 
ties and the old, tried friends of the red men are becoming convinced of the antiquated 
and unamerican character of the present contract system of schools. The time has 
evidently come when the government must take effective steps to give every Indian 
child an education that will fit him for the full duties of American citizenship. That 
we can longer tolerate a band of aliens and savages near the nation’s heart is repugnant 
both to our Christian love and our civic pride. The government must take hold of this 
educa’ ion question in a way that will in some degree wipe off the stain which a cen- 
tury of dishonor has left upon our dealings with the Indian. A rational compulsory 
system of education, with all the dignity and means of the nation behind it; must be 
given to the Indian. For this inevitable change the societies directly interested in the 
Christian life of the Indian must be prepared, and perhaps they can render valuable 
help in its initiation ; and, surely’ we, whose proud boast it is to have laid the foun- 
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dation of the educational system, which is the glory of this land, will hail the change 
and adapt our work to it. Under a partial measure of civil service reform in the In 
dian Bureau decided improvement is taking place in the administration of Indian 
affairs; and we are led by this to hope that the day has at length dawned when the 
government will no longer consider the slaughter of animals in the presence of men, 
women and children on the reservation, part of its system of Indian education. Surely 
the abominations of the shambles amid accompaniments that strongly remind the half- 
wild native of former scenes of blood and cruelty is not an absolutely indispensable 
part of an agent’s duty in the distribution of rations. : 

The continued use of the native languages of the Indians is another question of great 
importance as well as of much greater difficulty, both in its bearings on national edu- 
cation and the strictly Christian education and evangelistic work of our societies. The 
Indian must be educated and become an American citizen; live right in the heart of 
this English-speaking nation. His language problem is, therefore, not the same as in the 
education and conversion of a foreign tribe. In the opinion of many observers of 
Indian life and character the continued use of his native tongue is an almost insuper- 
able barrier to speedy and effective citizenship and evangelization. Language is a 
much deeper fact than race; and although the native languages are enriched with the 
literary and religious concepts of the teacher and missionary, yet it is still the tongue | 
of the old heathenism. But the language of the Indian’s fellow citizens is the language 
of his new civic duties, his new industrial ideas, and his new religious knowledge and 
emotions. To give the Indian a national compulsory system of education, and with it 
the language of Milton, Shakespeare and his English Bible as his intellectual and spiritual 
inheritance forever, would be one of the grandest works of the age. Nor must this full 
measure of wisdom and justice be allowed in any way to interfere with the use of the 
native tongue in the present work of our schools and missions; it will rather de- 
mand a class of workers fully conversant with the language of the people to work out 
the problem and handle the difficult subject in its transition state. But we cannot 
much longer deal with the Indian partly on the assumption that he is a ward of the 
nation, and partly that he is free to do anything he pleases, partly that he is civilized 
and partly that he is savage, with a drop of English teaching here and a flood of Da- 
kota there, with a few months of school discipline now, and then years of wild, un- 

‘tutored tepee life. This course has long led to disaster, and to-day he is neither a 
citizen nor a Christian to the extent that our prayers and labors might have made him 
if a more rigorous and comprehensive policy touching his whole life had been adopted, 
both by our religious societies and the government. If the Indian is to have an educa- 
tion by a compulsory national system, industrial training to fit him to earn his living, 
law and justice to protect him in his property and life, and full American citizenship, 
he must discard his native tongue and speak the language of the American people. 
Then the night of his oppression will pass away and the morning light of Christian 
manhood will dawn upon this whole people. 


REPORT ON MOUNTAIN WORK. 
BY REY. 0. H. DANIELS, CHAIRMAN, 


Your committee would heartily endorse the work among the Mountain Whites as 
conducted by this Association the past year. We beg to note certain factors indicated 
by the annual report. The work is slightly begun, though effectively, in North Caro- 
lina and Alabama, and is more fully advanced in Tennessee and Kentucky, while im- 
portant fields await a beginning in Western Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, 
and other States. Valuableresults are reported in connection with the seventeen sch ools 
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and thirty-two churches, under the care of forty-six teachers and twenty-seven minis- 
ters and evangelists. In the schools are some 1,700 pupils, and in the churches nearly 
700 members. When we consider the means used and the repression compelled, a 
great work has been achieved. This work, so eminently Christian, ought never to be 
called to report,—‘‘ If the means were at hand we could establish a number of success- 
fn] schools back among these mountains, and furnish their local primary schools with 

_ teachers who would bring in a new era of educational progress,” because it means that 
for lack of funds a great opportunity has been lost for another year. Another expres- 
sion, forced by bitter necessity ito the report, commands our sympathy and regret— 
‘* We have dispensed in the interests of economy,” when it is not economy, only under 
the compulsion of no funds. There is an economy which is wasteful, and this is the 
kind, for it declines hopeful work, dismisses missionaries and discontinues evangelistic 
efforts. It has been a pitiable necessity. The more, then, do we commend the policy 
of the Association in strengthening the work at the best points and adjusting it to 
greatest needs, rather than sacrificing strength by enlarging the work beyond the means 
to make it thorough. The best is the cheapest in the long run. We note that the work 
is preceded by the pioneer evangelist who searches out the country ; that the schools 
are ‘completely and rapidly filled,” and that school accommodations have been in- 
creased to meet urgent demaads in several places. We bring to mind the gross igno- 
rance of these people only to observe the wisdom of the normal schools and academies, 
which now, as in the past, are greatest powers for promoting primary education. 
The pressing need of the people is common education. These institutions grapple with 
this one problem, the training of teachers for the masses. We advise the steady hold- 
ing to this true line of missionary economy by which increasing numbers may be sent — 
forth equipped to help their own, and thus the Agsociation become the helping hand in 
this uplifting work. Itissuggestive—‘* Tweuty-seven pupils of Pleasant Hill Academy 
are teachiug twenty-seven schools in the mountains, with over two thousand scholars.” 
Colleges may be, but are not now, the need in this important field. The work of the 
evangelists and churches has been carried on faithfully, though under repression of no 
funds—a word that ought not to be found in the vocabulary of wealthy and Christian 
America. We remind the churches that the opportunity will be exigent until we take 
our place beside our brethren who are the foreguard of this interesting and urgent and 
Christian work. We urge upon the Association that all means be used that can wisely 
add to the efticiency and increase of this department of work among the needy moun- 
taineers of our middle country, until they shall be a people whose hope isin God. In 
saying this it is with the full conviction that our churches now established be firmly 
held to our Congregational policy, and that, so far as funds will allow, well-trained men 
of Congregational sympathies be placed as leaders at important centers in answer to 
the calls from the present workers. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
BY MR. J. G. W. COWLES, CHAIRMAN. 

The committee appointed at the last Annual Meeting to examine and report upon 
the condition and conduct of tho financial affairs of the Association has made a careful 
examination of the same, and is pleased to express and record its entire satisfaction 
with the administration of this great trust. 

The committee met in the treasurer’s office in New York, four of the five members 
being there present, in order that they might not merely review the accounts and re- 
ports for the year as transcribed for publication, but inspect and review the original 
entries and records as made in the daily course of business. We find the system of 
bookkeeping simple and complete. Any ordinary business man, though not expert in 
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accounts, can readily trace any item of receipts from its source to its disbursement ac- 
cording to the intention of the donor. All moneys received are credited daily in the 
cash book to the sources whence they come, and entered as given for the school, college, 
church, or other beneficiary designated, or to the general fund if no specific use is 
named. ‘These items are then distributed in journal entries under the proper titles, and 
finally carried to ledgers, where the condition of each fund constantly appears. The 
Treasurer takes a trial balance every month, and brings before the Executive Commit- . 
tee at each monthly meeting a full statement of the receipts and disbursements of the 
month preceding, which has been duly audited by the Finance Committee before be- 
ing so presented. All accounts are audited quarterly, as also the treasurer’s annual 
statement, by two experienced accountants elected at the Annual Meeting. The faith- 
ful and exact attendance of these Auditors upon their laborious duties, as appears of 
record, deserves acknowledgment and commendation. All cash received from whatever 
source is deposited in bank, and all money is paid out by checks, requiring two sig- 
natures. The securities representing the invested funds of the Association are kept in 
a safety deposit vault, which can be entered for the collection of dividends, interest, or 
any other purpose only by the Treasurer and another officer of the Association with 
him having a second key. 

The income from the Daniel Hand Fund is held by itself, and that from other in- 
vestments, as well as moneys received for specific uses, such as the purchase of land, 
the erection of buildings, etc., are kept in separate accounts. 

We find that the Association holds fixed property in lands, buildings, and equip- 
ments used and occupied by its schools and churches at strategic points in various parts 
of its field, indispensable to its efficiency. It has invested funds for African missions 
of $108,723.92, and for colleges and schools of $122,151.86, the income only, amount- 
ing to $10,729.90 last year, being applicable for current use. Here is a beginning, 
though small, yet suggestive and hopeful, looking toward the endowment and ultimate 
independence of these educational institutions. 

The Daniel Hand Fund, amounting to $1,000,894.25, is safely invested in the orig- 
inal securities turned over by the donor, which yielded an income last year of $53, - 
538.80. This, according to the terms of the gift, can be used only in the educational 
work of the Associotion, and is especially designed for fitting colored pupils to become 
teachers and leaders among their people. 

It is of inestimable value in enabling worthy pupils in school and college to com- 
plete their course of edueation. 

Tn analyzing the income of the Association from other sources during the past year 
we observe that the churches have given $6,615.62 more, and individuals $7,016.31 
less; the women’s societies $1,365.87 more, and Sunday-schools $1,205.34 less than in 
the year before, leaving the total from these sources just $240.16 less than in that 
year. But the total receipts for current expenses were $20,846.44 more than the year 
before, the total receipts available for current uses being $482,419.21, which represents 
almost exactly the increase in legacies, which were $158,664.97 last year, against $137,- 
739.18 the preceding year, a difference of $20,925.79 in favor of last year. 

It will readily appear that legacies, the gifts of the dead, are an uncertain reliance. 
Indeed, during the past five years they have fluctuated from $52,266.73 in 1886-7 to 
$158, 664.97 in 1890-1; an extreme difference of $106,000. The gifts from churches, 
Sunday-schools, missionary societies, and individuals during the same period show but 
slight variation, the average for five years being $190,750.15. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve, however, that the receipts for tuition have increased in this period from $28,- 
964.81 in 1886-7 to $44,988.27 in 1890-1, an increase of $16,000, or 55 per cent., show- 
ing a marked movement in the direction of self-help; but we must not fail to bear in 
mind ‘that self-support can never be reached in the colleges of the South, as it is not 
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in those of the North, though it may and will be in their churches. Upon this point 
we notice in the general review of the work that these churches contributed to- 
wards their own. support during the year just closed $28,853.75, besides giving $3,- 
; 465.08 to missions. From the survey of these facts and figures it appears that the 
Association, considered financially, is in a most safe, solid, and prosperous condition, 
and that the year under review has marked an advance over those preceding in the in- 
crease in its properties as well as in its current income, and especially in the indications 
of increasing strength and self-reliance in its schools andchurches. The great solvent of 
all difficulties, lubricating whatever causes friction, is money, plenty of money. Though 
charity be ‘the greatest thing in the world,” the needed money is the oil of gladness 
to the heart of the self-denying missionary, and of the anxious secretary alike, Let 
the churches make abundant this supply and the record of the year to come will occa- 
sicn increased good will toward men and more thanksgiving unto God. 


ADDRESSES BY FIELD WORKERS. 


THE ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT H. S. DEFOREST. 


OF TALLADEGA COLLEGE, ALA. 


I would like to speak a word for seven and one-half millions of souls. 
No man can live long at the South, put his heart in sympathy with the . 
hearts of these people, and see the survivors of slavery—bent, crippled all the 

way through, maimed, marked, scarred—and not feel that if there is any peo- 
ple on earth who have been wronged it is the Negroes. And surely, if there is 
such a thing as justice, if we ought so far as we can to requite the wrongs 
of the past, then justice pleads that we should press forward the work of 
the American Missionary Association. That thought which refers to the 
past is not much now in our minds, War memories are fading away, and 
the soldiers of the great army of the republic are now gray-headed men, 
and it seems fair to notice these things in passing. 

But now, while justice urges us to press forward these missions, there is 
also a corresponding plea of gratitude. Some of us’can never forget, when 
onthe first Monday morning of April, 1865, we entered the City of Richmond, 
how those colored men gathered around us, and cried, with streaming eyes 
and faltering voices, “ Bless the Lord, bless the Lord, Lincoln’s men have 
come! We have been praying for you ;” and some of us in the loyal North 
can never forget their superb conduct both Northward and Southward in 
those days of peril. There is a claim of gratitude, and that claim has been, 
re-enforced by more than five-and-twenty years of superb treatment since. 
I think there is no other race on earth who, during the days of their free- 
dom would have deported themselves as grandly as they have, impeded by 
the trials they have endured and the wrongs from which they are still suf- 
fering. Therefore this plea of justice is re-enforced by one of gratitude, 

But there is another consideration. If there be such a thing as pity, 
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the colored man is entitled to our pity. Look at his condition when he 
was made free. He had a large muscle and slavery had developed the 
animal. He knew how to work with his hands and do the coarser kind of 
work ; but he had had no industrial training worthy the name. He had 
never been taught prudence or economy. He knew nothing whatever of 
business methods, nothing of bargains and contracts and penalties, nothing 
that was essential for the development of his best industrial needs. At the 
time the Negroes were set free, though they had toiled long, they owned 
nothing, and it is hardly too much to say that there were not as many 
dollars among them as there were millions of souls. They did not own the 
scant clothing on their backs, or the skillets in which they fried their bacon. 
If you ask about their intellectual condition, it was equally poor. Of course 
they had never been taught. Slavery and education could not co-exist. 
Hence, among them all there was not one, so to speak, who possessed a book, 
or could read it if he had possessed it, or one who could write his name 
even if he had had pen and paper. For this people had been made ignorant 
by law, and to teach them was a crime. If you pass to their religious con- 
dition the case was more hopeful. There were many of them who were 
devout, God-fearing men ; and to no Christian souls on earth have I been 
drawn more closely than to some of those whose skins are black. The very 
severities of their condition drove them to God, and being down deep in 
the valley they grasped and climbed into the “ Sweet chariot” when it did 
“swing low ”—and it came low to them. Many of them mounted on that 
chariot to heaven. 

Religious instinct, so to speak, is strong within the colored race; but it 
is also true that their religion was*lop-sided. I do not say it was divorced 
from morality, it was never wedded: to morality. Their religion was largely 
emotional ; and just as their intellectual faculties had all been crippled, 
save a weird imagination and a wonderful memory, so their religious nature 
had been greatly neglected. Their religion, which they deemed sufficient 
to save the soul, did not make them ethical or moral, If you inquire as to 
their veracity, truthfulness is never found with a servile people. If you 
inquire as to their honesty, with them taking did not seem to be stealing. 
They took the master’s chicken to feed the master’s Negro. It was the 
master’s before it was eaten, and it was the master’s after it was eaten. 
They thought it all right, but still it developed great shrewdness in a certain 
kind of stealing. It is probably true that our colored brethren will take 
more chickens from the roost and make less noise about it than any other 
class of men on earth, 

Now, if we pass to a still weightier matter—that of the family relation 
one man has said that for 250 years there had never been a marriage 
among them. What does that mean? They had wives but were never 
married. They had children born of their wives, but they had no control 
over them. They didnot own them. They had no proper homes. Their 
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one-room | cabin was a centre of abomination, and chastity was a very 
difficult virtue for a slave girl to maintain—it was next to impossible if 
she was also comely and beautiful. 

I will not dwell long upon these things ; but brethren and friends, the 
entailments of slavery are awful! In the matter of temperance they were 
a stronger race than they now are ; because, just as our railroad corpo- 
rations enjoin temperance and abstinence on the part of their employés, so 
the overseers and masters did with respect to their slaves. A colored man, 
in order to get his grog, must get an order from some white man for it. 
Enough was given him at Christmas time to keep his appetite whetted; and 
he longed for the time to come when he should be as free as his master, 
and have the same opportunities to indulge himself. And when he did be- 
come free and the opportunities came, he improved them well. The great 
curse of the black South is the drunkenness of the South, and by drunk- 
enness I refer not only to the use of alcoholic liquors, but also of tobacco. 
They waste in alcohol, in the snuff-stick, in the old corncob pipe, and the 
more elegant ones, inthe cigar and cigarettes, enough to make them all 
rich. As far as this vice is concerned, intemperance in both its aspects, 
it is my opinion, that except where there are schools and churches fostered 
by the Christian North, the black South is worse to-day than it was in the 
days of slavery ; and the reason is not far to bring. 

Now, friends, is it not fair to believe when you look at these things that 
when four and one-half millions of such people were set free they demanded 
our pity ? 

There is another reason, and a chronic reason: it is very hard fora 
black man to rise. Itis in the North; it isin the South. There is an 
incubus put upon him that does not belong to vice. At the North, what 
of stimulus is there in the possibility of the washboard, the white-wash 
brush, the waiter’s bib, the barber’s chair? In the South, how much is 
there of stimulus when a man cannot turn around without being reminded 
that he is a Negro, and if reminded by a bad man, he is reminded that he 
is a “nigger,” and by a very bad man, there is an opprobrious.and vituper- 
ative epithet put before the word. Brethren, there is a force here that we 
do not understand. Imagine acase. You go to bed to-night ; God closes 
your eyes in sleep ; your family is about you; you have something of intel- 
ligence, of money, of social position. Now I will not send the death angel 
to you, but an angel with a paint brush ; and let us suppose that each one 
of you to-morrow morning, my Caucasian friends, rises up a full-blooded 
Negro, with all your money, all your knowledge of business, all your sur- 
roundings, all your intellectual culture—and then undertake to make your 
way in the world. You would say Job did not go far enough when he 
cursed the day that hewasborn. Is not that so? Then God bless an anti- 
caste society like the American Missionary Association, which believes that 
“4 man’s aman for a’ that,”’—a society that does not say “Do what you 
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will; study as hard as you please ; add learning and scholarly refinement 
to culture ; put money into your pocket ; build yourself up in all that God 
esteems high and noble, but still stay where you are if you are a Negro.’ 
I take it, brethren, that pity has a strong persuasion, and we ought to care 
for such a people as this. 

Gratitude and pity have their voices; so has patriotism. It is a very 
hazardous thing to clothe slaves with the suffrage. It was done; I do not 
criticise it. It was done once, but it never will be repeated, I suspect. 
Be that as it may, slavery is a very poor school for inculcating the duties 
of American citizenship. What I have said of the slave’s moral and intel- 
lectual condition will lead you all to believe that he was illy prepared to 
mount the throne of American citizenship and become a vice-regent and 
control the affairs of this empire. That must be conceded. But it is just 
as evident thut the proper cure for an ignorant vote is not violence and 
intimidation. It is not fraud and counting votes falsely. What is the 
remedy ? We have given the colored man the ballot unasked for. One 
day he was a slave; the next he was a free man ; and the third day he was 
avoter. There is a sufficient remedy, and we are able to apply it. It is 
to go among these men and train them for their civil duties; and the man 
who is not fit to vote one day in the year and cannot live as God designed 
man to live for 365 days in the year, needs training in this respect. 

But there is still another consideration ; it is that of piety and mission- 
ary zeal. It is my opinion, friends, that nowhere on the round globe are 
there seven and one-half millions of people so accessible to the gospel as 
we find in the compact black South. They are by nature religious in their 
make-up. They have orthodox views concerning truth. They are sympa- 
thetic to a large degree to Northern men, Northern women, and Northern 
missionaries ; and it is my opinion, after an observation of twelve years there, 
that there is no other place in these United States, from ocean to ocean, 
from the lakes to the Gulf, where an expenditure of force, of money, and 
of men will bear such an increase and have such an income as in the South 
under the work of the American Missionary Association. It seems to me, 
then, that when the command is to go into all the world and disciple every © 
creature, there is a special reason, because of the hopefulness of our work 
in the South, to go among these our late slaves. 

And, furthermore, not only is it our duty to educate and convert them 
for our own sake and the sake of America, but also for the sake of the 
world. When God sent the black Joseph into our Egypt to become a 
slave, the slaveholders did not intend it, the North did not purpose it, but 
God intended that that black Joseph should provide corn for his father’s 
house ; and in saving these people we are at the same time putting our arm 
around the vast great black continent and lifting it up to Christ and to 
God. 


If we could read missionary history during the next fifty to one hundred 
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_ years, I think we should see wonderful progress along this line. Not a few 
of these colored brethren will follow in the steps of Mr. and Mrs. Ousley. 
They will go to that dark continent, not for riches, but to carry to those 
benighted people the riches of salvation. Is there not reason enough for 
prosecuting the work of this American Missionary Association as viewed 
from the one point alone of its work among the Negroes ? 

Now, Christian patriots, you did not forget the army from 1861 to 1865. 
You sent us shelter tents and rubber blankets. When the cold Novem- 
ber storms came upou us you gave us thicker overcoats and you were care- 
ful that the knapsack should not be empty. Sometimes the hard bread 
was short, but you cared for the haversack and wanted that there should 
be three days of rations on hand all the time for an emergency and for the 
march. Before we were wounded, women all over the loyal North scraped 
their lint and sent on their supplies for the surgeons’ tables ; and whatever 
else did fail us, you were careful that at least there should be forty rounds 
in the cartridge box. Now, friends, the same army, or their successors, 
are still in the South, fighting still, only with gospel weapons that do not 
wound except to heal. Now, why not send on the supplies? If we could 
see it, the emergency is as great now as it was then. The opportunity was 
great then, and the opportunity is great now, and while this work is devel- 
oping and there are such opportunities before us, why should we not receive 
what is necessary for the extension of the work in those counties of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and sweeping down to Alabama? Why not care for 
the red man? Why not do vastly more for the black man? I cannot but 
think that if any man love Christ and love his country, and wishes to do 
good in the world, in the one chance he has while here,if any would 
save America and at the same time put his arms under Africa, now is the 
opportunity ; and therefore I beg you send on, send on and increase your 
supplies. Our work is growing on every hand. Our colleges are doubling 
their expenses every decade, and they are centers of light through all the 
regions about. 

I will say this in conclusion : If we can be sure of that same generous 
spirit which has not failed us in the past, if you will rise to the emergency 
and give us what we need, then, if we live and it seems best to others, we 
are willing to go back and do the best we can until the Death Angel shall 
muster us out. But, friends, it sometimes seems tous as if men and women 
were cheaper than money. A lady teacher will drop in her work from 
sheer exhaustion and another will take her place and her pay—about $400a 
year. Ought there not to be some Christian woman at the North who 
would endow that chair and perpetually keep such a woman there? And 
yet I must say that thus far we find more who are willing to go to the front 
and die there than those who are willing to send on the needed supplies. 
And so I end by saying, send on what we need for this most blessed, this 


most exigent, this most hopeful work, 
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I wish to speak about what I have actually seen myself of the work in 
the South. Familiarity here does! not breed contempt, but produces a 
cumulative impression of what has already been accomplished by the Asso- 
ciation. For example, in passing through the imperial state of Texas, in 
town after town, and city after city, as I inquired into the religious and 
educational condition of the place in relation to the colored people, I found 
over and over again that the graduates of Fisk, of Talladega, of Tougaloo, 
of Straight, were the leaders in educational work; and though the churches of 
our order in Texas are small and few in number, I found that their moral 
influence was out of all proportion totheir size. For example, it was largely 
through the influence of such work as we have been doing in the South that 
one illiterate minister of another denomination said to me: “ They won’t 
stand my preaching more’n about two years longer.” In one place I found 
a colored man who is a lawyer by:profession and a school teacher by avoca- 
tion, whiling away his leisure time to rest himself from the exhausting 
labors of other duties by taking up the study of Hebrew. If this influence 
is felt thus in Texas, the graduates of our schools leading in that state the 
van of intellectual progress for the colored people, how much more might 
be said concerning the regions in the immediate neighborhood of these 
institutions. 

There is another aspect of our work in the South that shows equally the 
importance of the work we have been doing. It was my privilege a few 
weeks ago to stand before the state assembly of colored teachers of Ala- 
bama. The president of the association said to me as I stood with him on 
the platform facing that great audience, “ Almost every one here owes his 
education directly or indirectly to the American Missionary Association.” 
That is, the teachers in the South to-day whom we have not directly taught 
have, a very large percentage of them, been trained by the teachers whom 
we have taught. So that only at one remove from us you will find 75 per 
cent, of the colored teachers, The public school system of the South 
rests on the foundation of missionary work in which this Association led the 
' way in point of time and still leads the way in extent. Without this mission- 
ary work, it would have been impossible to find teachers for the public 
schools. 

In the first report of the public schools of Virginia after the war, the ~ 
Superintendent of Education in that state devoted several pages of the re- 
port to arguing that it is possible to educate the Negroes, and he urged 
that it ought to be done. But he knew that the larger number of the tax- 
payers of Virginia did not believe that they could be educated. We have 
persuaded real observers that colored people can be educated. I am sorry 
to say that we have not persuaded all of the Southern whites—indeed, I 
think we have persuaded very few of the Southern white women. I know 
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what it is to be welcomed with Southern hospitality,and then to have a sudden 
chill fall on the household when it appears that I am concerned with Negro 
_€ducation. Not often have I met open opposition to colored education’ 
But I have met mountains of absolute indifference to it—a calm conviction 
that we are engaged in the hopeless work of trying to make something of 
those out of whom nothingcan be made ; for still a large part of the South- 
ern people hold to the doctrine, ‘“ You can’t make anything of a nigger.” 

This contempt of the colored race appears in many of the customs still, 
I sat down to talk with a colored brother in a railway car in Louisiana, 
and the conductor said to me, “‘ You can’t stay here ; you must go back to 
the white end of the car.” I walked through a car at another time and 
stopped to say good morning to a colored preacher, a man of culture and 
education, and he said to me, “I would ask you to sit down if you were 
not so pale.” The law in several of the Southern States forbids white 
and colored men riding in the same car even if they are ministers of 
the same church. I witnessed the passage of such laws by three states 
last winter. In one case while the bill was passing through the Legislature 

against the dignified protest of the educated colored people, the capital 
city was aglow with the religious fervor of an enthusiastic state convention 
of Christian Endeavor Societies. I regret to say that the Southern religious 
conscience does not take hold of this question of equal rights. 

I have had to do with other things, however, than those relating to 
colored education. The larger part of the white illiteracy of the United 
States is to be found in the Southern part of the country. This is no acci- 
dent. It is the result of the aristocratic organization of society in the South 
on which the slave system was based ; that there is so much illiteracy in the 
Eastern counties of Kentucky is more the misfortune of those people than 
their fault. They were part of a state where the aristocratic idea prevailed 
that a few leading families were of the greatest importance, and the masses 
might be neglected for the sake of the welfare of those families. I hesitate 
about saying much about the mountain whites. It is unwise to speak of 
the strange things that we sometimes hear from preachers there, It is un- 
wise to speak of the actual facts of destitution and need, lest these state- 
ments, going back to some who have education in that region, should be 
taken as indicating that we have a lack of sympathy with them. It is diffi- 
cult to get before the Northern mind the needs of those two millions of 

_ people living in that mountain region. I wish I could impress upon you 
the need there is of carrying intelligent religion and religious education into 
that mountain region lest in the nezt generation it shall be like a tract 
burned over by the fires of infidelity. For as railroads and mines and fac- 
tories are bringing hew light into that region they will carry infidelity with 
them just as certainly as the future comes, unless we get the start of these 
things with an education that is religious. A single well-equipped Christian 
school in every county would soon change the whole aspect of the future. 
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There is a great deal that I would like to say, but I hardly know where 
to begin. I come from Mississippi. Mississippi is a very needy State, and 
the people of color there are in a very needy condition. There is a great 
deal more quiet there than there used to be. We do not hear so much 
about the shotgun policy. But the people are not much better off than 
they were before. Arrangements have been made so that the white people 
can do the voting and the colored people do nothing of the sort. They are 
not quiet because they are contented ; they cannot help themselves. I read 
a little verse the other day something like this : 


‘There was once a girl on the Niger 
She went out to ride on a tiger; 
But when she returned she was riding inside, 
With her smile on the face of the tiger.” 

I do not know whether that is founded on fact or not, but I know a 
good many Mississippi facts on which it might be founded. There are a 
great many people there who are very poor and very hard-working who 
suffer a great deal at the hands of other people. I live in Jackson, which 
is quite a peaceful community. A few years ago there was a French 
revolution there. The city is mostly made up of colored people, and the 
colored people and white Republicans held the city government. The 
other people wanted the government, and when the time for election came 
men from all around through the swamps and other places came with their 
Winchester rifles to help them get the government. On election days these 
guns were pointed out from hacks and windows, and when a colored man 
came along to vote he was told he had better move on. The election went 
the other way and the colored people were “ inside.”” So we do not disturb 
politics much. I saw a statement in one of the papers at the North, the 
Independent 1 think it was, that the colored people do not care much about 
voting, for they do not register. Nobody cares to pay two dollars to register 
when he knows that his vote is not going to be counted, or if counted that 
it will be counted out. ; 

I want to speak briefly of the religious needs of the people of Missis- 
sippi. There is an association of ministers and churches there called the 
Mississippi State Association. There are only four of us ministers, and 
seven-or eight churches. There is great need for a church at Vicksburg, 
at Columbus, and at Greenville. In these places there are graduates from 
Fisk and other schools of the American Missionary Association who do 
not like to relegate themselves to the old ways and attend the worship of 
the people there. They want the more cultured form of worship to which » 
they have become accustomed. At Jackson there is great need especially 
for a school. We cannot do very much in our cities with Congregational 
churches unless there are schools attached to them. The people have 
about all the religion they want—the Baptists and Methodists have—but i 
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is not exactly the’kind we have, and they don’t want ourkind. The people 
like to hear the American Missionary Association’s preachers when they 
preach to them in their churches, but they do not come very much to our 
enuiseles to hear.us. They like our preaching, but they are afraid of our 

ism.”» Their preachers tell them it is not just the thing, so we do not 
get large congregations. Sometimes persons are converted among us, who 
are, persuaded to join other churches. 


ADDRESS OF REV. T. J. AUSTIN. 


I must confess that there are some things which Brother Johns has referred 
to connected with the South and its relation to the Negro that make me 
feel sometimes as if I would like to take wings and fly into the jungles of 
Africa and be at peace. You must know—and I refer to this because it 
has been referred to several times in this meeting —that the American 

. Missionary Association is not educating men and women to be beggars, 
I am a product of Fisk University, and I think I can speak for every 
man and woman who has gone out from that institution, and from all 
other institutions of the American Missionary Association in saying that 
we are so grateful for what we have received in these institutions that if 
we had the means we would endow to-morrow every single one of them, 
sO as never again to ask you for a cent. I want to speak particularly, 
however, of our little work at Florence, Ala. We are working there in the 
valley of the Tennessee River, a valley that is rich in minerals as yet un- 
developed, where there are thousands of white and colored people. We 
have at Florence a church and a school. I want to say just here that I 
believe in pushing the church, pushing it for all that it is worth. I believe 
that the church work ought to be pushed and the churches ought to be 
multiplied. There are but few of us now, and we are isolated, and the lit- 
tle enthusiasm that we get at our annual gathering is expended long before 
the time comes again for us to meet. What we want to do is to multiply 
the churches. I was told some two or three years ago that Congregation- 
alism was too high for the Negro. That church that is too high for any of 
God’s creatures is a church that rightly ought to die. But Ido not believe 
that such is the case with the Congregational Church. I do not believe 
that others believe it to be true. One of the most prominent Southern 
white men in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, said to me not more 
than four months ago, “ Congregationalism is not only what the Negro 
wants, it is what the white people of this region want, and [all the church 
needs is that some prominent man should blow the bugle.” Well, I think 
that I understand what he wanted to say. He wanted to say that if we 
could only get rid of this Negro element it would be just the thing that was 


- needed. : 
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Mr. Austin then spoke particularly of his work at Florence, and the 
need for larger school facilities. 


ADDRESS OF REV. BYRON GUNNER. 


I want to say a word about the Southern pulpit with special reference 
to that part of it occupied by men of color. An educated ministry is the 
greatest need of the South to-day—men who know the gospel, who love it, 
and who have the courage to preach it in all its purity. And yet I do not 
agree with the statement made this afternoon that the present ministry of 
our people is our greatest curse. Our people are a great deal better off 
with that ministry than they would be without any. 

I will illustrate briefly the outline of a sermon delivered by an illiterate 
colored man, who could not read a familiar hymn correctly, to show that 
there is in some of their preaching that which does a great deal of good. 
There had been a quarrel in his congregation resulting ina fight. This 
faithful pastor wanted to give his people a talk on the subject, and so on 
the following Sunday, in order to warn them against such conduct, he se- 
lected for his text, “I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” But he did 
not know just how to pronounce the last word, and so he read the text “I 
am fearfully and wonderfully mad.” He said, “ Now, brothers and sisters, 
there has been some quarreling here anda fight among you last week, and 
I want to preach about it. “You must not do these things. The text 
says ‘I am fearfully and wonderfully mad.’ The first point is, ‘I am mad.’ 
Now when you feel mad that is the time to fall on your knees and ask the 
Lord to help you. When you first feel yourself getting out of humor, go 
down on your knees and ask God to help you. If you don’t do that, you 
will get ‘fearfully mad.’ Even then if you will think and stop to pray you 
can overcome, but it is much harder. But if you allow satan to lead 
you, you will next get ‘fearfully and wonderfully mad,’ and then you will 
fight.” Then this minister went on and preached an eloquent sermon 
about losing one’s temper, and he gave those people some wholesome ad- 
vice : and those brethren who had quarreled repented and became friends, 
all through the influence of that sermon. There are hundreds and thou- 
sands of congregations all through the South who are getting that kind of 
instruction and it does good. 

I will give one more illustration ; this was in the town of Lexington 
Ky., where I lived. A minister was explaining to his Sunday-school ‘ie 
lesson, which was on the subject of Christ's triumphant entry into Jerusalem. 
He went on to say, “ Now you see how those Jews tried to keep Christ 
from getting into Jerusalem. They cut down trees aud threw the branches 
across the road. They took their clothes off and threw them down in the 
path and tried to trip up that animal that Christ rode and keep him from 
getting into Jerusalem. Now what does the Lord want to teach us from 
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this? It is this; we are the children of God and we are traveling to the 
heavenly Terie: Now the devil will put obstacles in our way and try 
to trip us up and hinder us ; but our blessed Lord rode over all those coats 
and limbs and went into ica: and so we, if we ever get into heaven, 
have got to ride over all those obstacles, and we will enter the Perens 
Jerusalem just as Christ entered the Jerusalem down here.” Tears came 
from the eyes of those old pilgrims who for many years had been trying to. 
reach the heavenly Jerusalem. Their hopes were inspired and their faith 
increased. That kind of preaching is doing good, and our people area 
thousand times better off with the ministers they have than without any. 
_ But then we need an educated ministry, and that fortwo reasons, Last 
December I was sent by the American Missionary Association to Lexington 
for the purpose of organizing a church. I rented a hall and began preach- 
ing on the 25th of last January. On the 13th of March we organized a 
church with twenty-one members. To day we have twice that number. 
We have raised for expenses $300, and we have also raised $500 towards a 
lot. I found there a large number of young men and women educated in 
the various schools of the American Missionary Association, and I found 
that they were becoming religiously indifferent because there was no 
preaching there that they could appreciate with the training they had re- 
ceived. What did this church do? It gathered together those young men 
and women and saved them. They have testified in our prayer meetings 

_thatif this church had not been organized they would have become irre- 
ligious. Then aneducated ministry raises the standard in other churches. 
That little church in Lexington has a great influence on the others, 
lifting them up to ahigher standing of intelligence and morality, and that is 
what the Congregational churches will do everywhere. 


ADDRESS OF REV. L. E. TUPPER. 


Rey. L. E. Tupper, Principal of the Williamsburg Academy, Kentucky, 
next spoke of the condition of affairs in Harlan county, in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. He described at length, and with vivid energy, the origin and 
results of a fierce family feud, in which some thirty people were shot. He 
told of visiting in the jail some of the survivors of that feud who were mere 
boys, and how sick and tired of blood he had found the whole community. 
He also dwelt upon the eagerness of the people in that section to receive 
those who would come and carry on schools. If two ladies from the North 
could go into Harlan court-house they could rule that place like queens, 
The people of that region are ready to do anything to give their children 
an education. 

So great interest was excited by this story of need that an impromptu 
collection of $150 was taken up for Harlan county. 
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ADDRESS OF REV. G. W. REED, NORTH DAKOTA. 


In Isaiah lxiv, 6, we read: “ We are all as an unclean thing, and all our 

righteousnesses are as filthy rags.” The very best we have, our righteous- 
ness, even in the highest civilization, is as filthy rags. You do not need to 
spend many nights in an Indian tent to find out that the best that the 
Indian has is as filthy rags. When the question comes before us whether 
we will take the filthy rags and put them in a corner where they will breed 
disease, or gather them up and put them in a large mill, have them cleansed 
mix them with water, and make pure white paper on which we can 
write our home letters, we decide at once that we will have the white 
paper. 
And I think that every one present will say that in this grand work of the 
American Missionary Association among the Indians, we propose to go on 
as we have for years past, not leaving the Indians as filthy rags in a corner 
to breed disease, but we are to take from them the very best rags and send 
them off to Hampton, Carlisle, and Philadelphia, and bring them back as 
the very best bank note paper ; we are to take the next best and let them 
go through a course of training, possibly no further than Santee, and make 
them into another grade of paper; and then we will take such fel- 
lows as the sons of Sitting Bull and others and let them go through the 
native school and come out as newspaper. We havea use for all these 
rags. 

Let me, in the few moments which I have, just touch upon my own field 
at Standing Rock. They used to tell me that the portion which most peo- 
ple remember of a sermon is the illustrations; and to make my sermon 
stick to-night I propose to make it mostly illustrations. When I went out 
there in 1887 I met two Indian boys going up from Santee. One of them 
was the son of Little Eagle. Wetraveled for four days across the prairie. 
They could speak English and we talked about what was going on at San- 
tee, and Harry Little Eagle told me about a letter which he had written 
home to his father at Grand River. I did not know then that-he had found 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour at Santee, and had written to his father urging 
‘that when he came home there might be one woman there whom he could — 
call mother, and that the other two women might be put aside to live in 
another house. When he got home he found that his father had put away 
two of the wives and really had one wife whom Harry could call mother. 
He stayed there at Grand River for four months, and then he was called 
home to heaven. It was not long before the wife and mother became a 
member of the church and the two sisters also united. When that terrible 
disaster came in connection with the Indian battle at Grand River, Little 
Eagle was one of those forty policemen who were sent into Sitting Bull’s 

camp and were killed. When the bodies of the dead were brought back 
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there was found in Little Eagle’s pocket this Testament which I hold in my 
hand. We opened it and found these words which had givenhim so much 
comfort, that fourteenth chapter of John, marked by evidences of the most 
constant reading; the print was almost obliterated. So also was that 
twenty-first chapter of Revelation—‘‘ And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” This was the comfort that man had gained from this 
Indian Bible. 

We have been told that we must not teach the Indian in his native 
language ; but when we find that a man like Little Eagle can learn to read 
the Bible in the Indian tongue, not knowing a letter, and almost unaided, 
when we find that we can take a boy or girl and in three months they can 
master this so as to read God’s word in their own tongue and think God’s 
thoughts after him, then we say we will teach the Indian his language ; and 
when he has mastered the Indian language he sees he can master the Eng- 
lish language, and then everything is opened before him to read. 

‘You would not have planted a mission there at Standing Rock if you 
had not expected it to grow; but when mission work begins to grow then 
you must feed it. I bring these illustrations before you that you may know 
that giving to Indian missions pays. 

The Indian Running Antelope taught me a lesson in giving. One day 
he came into our school-room and spied some old shoes of mihe under 
ont of the benches. He went up and put his foot against them to see if 
they would not fit him, and then he turned to Mr. Thomas Riggs, who 
was there, and said, “ Tell our young missionary that I am an old man and 
I want to lead my people on in this work of progress, and the rain comes 
at times and I want something to keep my feet dry,”—and I began to 
think that I had lost my shoes. He looked at them again and put his foot 
against them and said, “Tell the young missionary that he ought to give 
me these old shoes, and it would be a token of friendship.” I said to 
Mr. Riggs, “Tell Running Antelope that if I should give those old shoes 
to a friend in the East he would feel insulted.” Antelope replied, “We 
have a better way of giving than that. The very fact that a gift passes 
between two is a token of friendship. It is not so much the worth 
of a gift but simply the fact that a gift passes between two that makes it 
a token of friendship.” Now it may be that some of you are waiting, think- 
ing that you cannot give a million dollars or a thousand dollars. Ah, but 
these little gifts, my friends, are the things which show your friend- 
ship. 

The work is a great work ; the field is a large field. The Indian cannot 
be left alone. This work must go on and grow. You are glad to see it 
grow, and when you see the results you are glad to give that it may grow 
larger and larger. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM AND THE POOR. 
BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 

I remember a pithy maxim of the late Professor Stowe of Andover, . 
reported to me many years ago by some pupil of his: “ Young gentlemen, 
get your fire under the bottom of the pot.” 

The apothegm involves a sound philosophy. Heat rises. The flame 
mounts upward. “Fire, ascending, seeks the sun,’—speeds to its source. 
If you desire to utilize its energies take note of its currents. Fire beneath 
the vessel will heat its contents through much more quickly than fire kin- 
dled at the same distance above it. ‘ 

The analogy holds instruction for us. The enlightening and saving 
influences of the Gospel are always set in motion first among the lowliest 
and the neediest classes. The Life that was the Light of men began ina 
peasant’s humble home. The very countersign of the Christ’s: commission 
was in this saying: “The poor have the gospel preached to them.” To 
this fact even his enemies were witnesses: “ Why eateth your Master,” they 
cry, “with publicans and sinners?” To this truth his apostles testify. 
Hear Paul: “ For God chose the weak things of this world that he might 
put to shame the things that are strong; and the base things of the world, 
and the things that are despised did God choose; yea, and the things that 
are not, that he might bring to naught the things that are.” “ Hearken, 
my beloved brethren,” cries the sturdy bishop of Jerusalem, “did not God 
choose the poor as to this world to be rich in faith and heirs of the king- 
dom?” Such, beyond all questioning, is the method which Christianity 
has always followed. | It starts with its evangelizing influences at the very 
base of the social order; it puts its power under the lowest stratum of 
society and lifts the whole superstructure by raising the foundation. 

You may explain this in various ways. It may be said that it is because 
the lowest and neediest classes are most ready to receive the messages of 
the gospel; that it follows the line of least resistance. I am not atall sure 
about this. The most degraded classes are not, in my experience, the 
easiest to reach with Gospel influences. It is often very hard indeed to get 
from them any attention to its truths, to find in their natures any sensibility 
which you can touch, any germ of life which your love can fertilize and 
quicken, I should rather say that the impulse which sends the missionary 
and the evangelist and the devoted pastor out into the abodes of darkness, 
and down into the slums, is, in part at least, that chivalric sentiment born 
of a mighty faith, which inclines him to plunge at once into the thickest of 
the fight,—to challenge and slay the giant first, assured that when‘ the 
champion has fallen his hosts will be easily routed. This is not always 
good tactics for those who fight with carnal weapons ; but it is very often 
the best tactics for those who wrestle not with flesh and blood, but with 
principalities and powers, whose help is in the Lord of Hosts. 

But whatever motive may have governed the church in the choice of its 
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battle-field, the fact is incontestable that such has beenits choice. Whether 
by wise provision or bya divinely implanted instinct, it has pushed straight 
for the lowest social levels ; it has put its fire under the bottom of the pot. 
I am speaking, of course, of the missionary church, the evangelizing church, 
the living church,—not of those fossilized ecclesiasticisms which sometimes 
cumber the ground where churches ought to be. Every church which has 
anything more than a name to live, every church which has any practical 
fellowship with Christ,—recognizes this work of bending to the lowliest, of 
ministering to the neediest, of seeking and saving the lost, as its one high 
calling. 

It is because it has always seemed to me that this is the very essence of 
Christianity that I have felt a special interest in the work of the American 
Missionary Association. Among our societies this is the one which, in its 
organized work, puts the most emphasis on this fundamental principle of 
the Gospel. Ido not mean to imply that any of these societies are unmind- 
ful of this principle ; but it is the providential mission of this society, as it 
is not of any of the others, to keep the distinctive method of Gospel work 
always before our thought. The American Missionary Association is not a 
sectarian organization ; it has had enthusiastic friends and helpers in many 
communions. Yetit is most closely related to the Congregational churches. 
It is their instrument, their servant, for doing a certain kind of work. And 
the kind of work which it is called to dois precisely that of which we have 
been speaking: it is the agency by which the Congregational churches are 
brought into immediate contact with the humblest and the neediest classes 
of our American population. This society is the organized expression of 
the conviction that we as Congregationalists have a work to do among the 
poorest of the poor, the neediest of the needy. It represents our resolute 
purpose to get our fire under the bottom of the pot. : 

There is no need of argument for this kind of work to any one who has 
learned at Christ’s feet even the primary lessons of his school. Love needs 
no logic to justify itself ; it is its own best guarantee. The father and 
mother do not wish you to prove to them that they ought to ‘minister first 
and most tenderly to that child of theirs who is just now sick and helpless. 
Wherever love exists this is its natural and spontaneous expression. The 
presence of want, the sight of suffering, is the call to which its impulse 
springs. Nor does it stop to calculate Zewmnte contingencies of relief arising 
from some other quarter. It does not say, Peradventure if I refuse this 
call some one else will hear it.” It does not stand arguing thus : “There 
really seems to be some pretty fair chance that this sufferer will get out of 
his misery by and by without any aid of mine ; why therefore should I 
trouble myself about him?” Is it love that talks in that tone? Way that 
was the very excuse, I suppose, of the Priest and the Levite. “Let the 
poor wretch lie. Somebody else will come along by and by and pick 
him up.” Do Christ’s disciples take their cue from the Priest and the 
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Levite? The moment love begins to look for other shoulders on which it 
may shift its obligations it ceases to be love; its impulse is lost, its stream 
is poisoned at the fountain ; it has becomethe meanest kind of selfishness. 

I am not then trying to prove to anybody to-night that he ought to 
minister to these needy neighbors of ours—the Freedman, the Indian, the 
Chinaman, The man who asks to have it proved to him is amanon whom 
I'shall waste no words. I am not trying to convert the unregenerate 
to-night. I am only talking with Christians about one of their great oppor- 
tunities. Here these people are—these millions of our fellow-men. You 
know something of their poverty, their ignorance, their degradation. You 
know something of the causes that brought them into this pitiable case. 
Just look at them! Iam not at all afraid that you will pass by on the 
other side. 

But, although I shall not do you the injustice of assuming that the 
flame of sacred love is not burning in your hearts, there are certain con- 
siderations on which we may for a few moments reflect which may serve to 
confirm its instinctive choices, and to give energy to its activities. Love is, 
first of all, a divine impulse; but it is not an irrational impulse. It feels 
its way, but it sees its way also. It does not walk blindly. 

Now one of the clear expressions of a true Christian love is a genuine 
patriotism. The deeper.is any man’s love for Christ the stronger will be 
his love for his country. Paul never felt in his Pharisaic youth such a pas- 
sion of love for his own nation as that which drew from him in his Chris- 
tian prime the burning words: “I could wish that I were anathema from 
Christ for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are 
Israelites.” Just as the flame of sacred love gives to the hearth-fire a 
brighter glow and binds the household together in closer bonds, so also does 
it kindle anew the altar fires of patriotism and make the nation dearer to 
all its loyal children. When, therefore, we find this impulse of Christian 
love prompting us to seek out first and to minister most diligently to the 
humblest and the lowliest of our fellow. citizens, we may naturally enough 
pause for agnoment to think what effect such ministry as this is likely to 
have upon the national welfare. Is Christian philanthropy, when it obeys 
this impulse, following the lines of the national well-being ? 

_ We need not pause very long to reassure ourselves. The love of coun- 
try and the love of human kind are not such diverse passions as some 
would have us think. For just as it is true that he serves his party best 
who serves his country best, so is it equally true that he who is most loyal 
to the interests of humanity is most loyal to the interests of his country. 
Christian love, whose principle is not ethnic but universal, whose motto is, 
“ Let us therefore do good to all men as we have opportunity,” is a per- 
fectly safe guide to all who wish to work for the welfare of the nation. 
See, for a moment, how immediately and vitally the nation is affected by 
such work as that which we are trying to do. 
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Every student of history knows that the downfall of nations does not 
generally result from their poverty or their ignorance. The days of their 
decline are apt to be the days of their greatest splendor. That is to say, 
the aggregate wealth of the dead nation was greatest in these days of its 
decadence ; and they were days when all the refinements of life had reached 
their highest point of development. But this wealth and these luxuries of 
civilization were in the hands of a comparatively small class, while at the 
other end of the social scale was a class whose condition was constantly 
waxing worse and worse. The rich were growing richer, and the poor 
poorer. That such were the tendencies in the Jewish nation in the days 
preceding the Captivity the prophets are all witnesses ; and no one who 
knows anything of the history of Rome needs to have this lesson enforced. 
That unregenerate humanity will always move upon these diverging paths 
is as certain as fate. When the natural egoism is allowed free course, when 
the highest law of society is the law of self-interest, the chasm between 
the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, steadily widens. The natural 
law, the retributive law, has full sway then: “To him that hath shall be 
_ given, and from him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken.” 
Remember that Christ does not state this as a law to be obeyed, but as a 
law whose penalties are to be avoided. That is the way things go in asociety 
where natural law, the law of unregenerate human nature, the law of unre- 
stricted competition has free play. In such a society, no matter how pros- 
perous or how highly educated it may be, the rich will be growing richer 
and the poor poorer. And such a society is simply ripening for destruction. 
If anything in this world is certain, it is that God will let no nation live of’ 
which these things are true. Babylon, from beneath the silent mounds on 
the banks of the rivers where the Jewish captives hung their harps ; Egypt, 
from the sands that drift about the pyramids heaped by a race of slaves ; 
Greece, from among the ruins of the temples reared by the toil of her Helot 
population ; Rome from the crumbling walls of that Colosseum in which 
the plebeians clamored for bread and games,—all stand forth, gaunt shapes, 
upon Time’s somber background, and beckon to us warningly, “ You shall 
not ”—this is the import of their history—“ You shall not live as peoples 
here upon God’s earth, if you despise God's poor. Place for you there is 
none upon this planet, if you can find no higher law to live by than the law 
of the survival of the strongest. That is the law of the brute-creation ; if 
you make brutes of yourselves. like brutes youshall perish. Length of days 
there is not for any nation, unless it will learn the law of life, and teach its 
strong ones to serve the weak and not to please themselves.” . 

Is it true that among us this fatal chasm is widening between the rich 
and the poor? So some are saying, and there are ominous signs ; but I 
am fain to hope that it is not so at this moment. Yet, if it is not so, it is 
only because Christian sentiments and Christian influences are coming in 
with power to counteract the natural tendencies. There is no other power 
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that can be depended upon to accomplish this. If Christianity has its prop-’ 
er work in the souls of its disciples, there are enough of them in this 
country, and they are strong enough, to arrest this divisive tendency, to 
keep the top and the bottom of society from straining apart. And this 
is just what we are trying todo through this Association. We are trying to 
bring the strong and the weak into sympathetic and helpful relations ; to 
show the brother of high degree how he may stoop to lift up the brother of 
low degree; we are trying to keep this fatal breach from widening— 
nay to fill it up, so that in the national life there shall beno sign of schism, 
but that strength and help and love and gratitude shall freely pass to and 
fro between the more fortunate and the less fortunate classes, like golden 
shuttles of good-will, weaving in the loom of time the seamless web of na- 
tional unity. The nation that is bound together with such bonds as these 
can never be destroyed ; the gates of hell can not prevail against it. 

But what I want you to see is that Christian love is the only power 
that can prevent the fatal chasm from widening. Look at these people 
for whom we are working—look especially at the colored people of the 
South. Many of those in the cities have arisen into intelligence and self- 
support ; they are well able to take care of themselves. For the equip- 
ment which they have thus received, a large share of them are indebted to 
the kind of Christian work which has been done by this society. But a 
great multitude of them—some millions of them—are still very poor and 
very helpless ; they are so poor they cannot estimate their own poverty ; 
they are so weak that they cannot tell how it would seem to be strong. 
Now what I ask you to consider is the fact that when people are down 
where they are, there is no tendency among the industrial forces or the 
economic forces to lift them up. They are under that fatal law of action 
and reaction which will keep them down forever. They will be taken ad- 
vantage of by those who are stronger than themselves ; they will be fleeced 
and oppressed by all who have dealings with them. Said not the wise man 
long ago: “The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” “If we con- 
sider,” says President Walker, “ the population of the more degraded sections 
of any city, we can only conclude that, contrary to the assumption of the 
economists, the more miserable men are, the less and not the more likely 
are they to seek and find a better place in society and industry, Their 
poverty, their ignorance, their superstitious fears and, perhaps more than 
all, the apathy that comes with a broken spirit, bind them to their place 
and to their fate. .... Such populations do not migrate ; they abide in 
their lot, sinking lower in helplessness, hopelessness and squalor ; economic 
forces have not the slightest virtue either to give them higher wages or to 
make them deserving of higher wages.” Now the fact is thata pretty large 
share of the people for whom this society is especially caring are right 
down there, on that low plane. They are too weak and ignorant to resent 
an industrial injury; they do not know enough to pursue their own in- 
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terest ; the working of the economic laws is more likely to tend to their 
degradation than to theirelevation. There is no salvation for them unless 
Christian love goes down to them and lifts them up and holds them up 
until they are able to stand. See now, what this truth signifies to every 
Christian patriot. Here are some millions of people, in such a condition 
that they are more likely to sink than to rise, under the operation of the 
economic laws. But if they sink they are sure to carry down the nation 
with them. What other thing is there to do or evento think about but this, 
to go down to those people, with all the resources of light and love that we 
can command, and for Christ’s sake and country’s sake to lift them up to 
the plane of self-reliant manhood ? 

There is one other aspect of this work of which I wish to say a wotd 
or two before I close. The effect of it upon the national well-being is not 
to be ignored ; what shall we say of the effect of it upon the churches who 
take part init? I believe that this is a matter of considerable importance 
to us. I am not prepared to say that the welfare of the churches is dearer 
to God or ought to be dearer to us than the welfare of our nation ; here 
are distinctions and comparisons which I do not know how to make. But 
' because I believe that not only the welfare of the nation but many other 
precious interests are closely bound up with the vitality and efficiency of 
our churches, I am deeply interested in everything that tends to quicken 
their life and to increase their fruitfulness. But it seems to me that our 
churches need, for their own life’s sake, to keep themselves in the closest 
sympathy with just such work as this. For their own spiritual health and 
growth the churches of our country need the discipline which comes of 
constant contact with the lowliest of earth. 

This is true of all the churches, but it has a special application to our 
Congregational churches ; for there has been a tendency among them to 
regard themselves as the apostles of a cultivated Christianity—as holding a 
special commission to the educated classes. Iam not now referring par- 
ticularly to any recent utterances on this subject, I am speaking of a senti- 
ment which has always found some currency among us. Now, God forbid 
that I should disparage the work which Congregationalists have done for 
education, or belittle the importance of the influence which they have 
exerted among the educated classes. No man glories more than I do in 
that phase of their history. They have done no more of that kind of work 
than they ought to have done. But there are other kinds of work of which 
some of us have done less than we ought to have done—chiefly this kind of 
work of which we are talking now. Some of us have been inclined to think 
that we had no special call to work among the poor and the unlettered ; 
some general obligation we must acknowledge, of course, to these humble 
folk; it would hardly do, with the New Testament in our hands, to deny 
that ; but our special work must be among the people who are the leaders 
and creators of opinion ; the people who are prepared to grapple with great 
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problems of theology and science, to appreciate close reasoning and chaste 
rhetoric, to enjoy the finest fruits of Christian culture. “To other 
churches,” we have been inclined to say, “ has come the sfecial call to look 
after the poor and the ignorant and the outcast ; the Methodists, and the 
United Brethren, and the Adventists, and some of the other denominations 
seem to have good success in working among these people ; perhaps Provi- 
dence has assigned this field to them for their special care; perhaps he 
wants us to give ourselves mainly to work among the more substantial and 
the better educated classes ; surely, the souls of these people are worth just 
as much as the souls of the poor and degraded.” Ido not mean that we 
have often said this out loud; it has been spoken behind our hands and 
under our breath, as a sort of esoteric counsel. Nor do I wish to assert 
that all Congregationalists have held this view of their obligations ; to most 
of them such a notion would seem unworthy. It has not represented the 
real sentiment of any of us——it is only one of those specimens of philosoph- 
ic flood-trash which you sometimes find floating on the deep strong cur- 
rent of a people’s conviction. 

Those who have argued after this fashion have been wont to say that 
a class of people as cultivated and refined as the Congregationalists were 
not adapted to work among the ignorant and degraded; that these unfor- 
tunates could be best reached by persons nearer to them in intellectual and 
social rank. Here, now, is a heresy which every church is bound to stamp 
out as you would stamp out the rinderpest. A more complete reversal of 
every spiritual law it would be impossible to conceive. Similia similibus 
curantur may be the law of physical therapeutics—I have no opinion on 
that—but I know that it is not the law of spiritual therapeutics. The men 
and women who can soonest reach the hearts of the destitute and the 
degraded, and who can most surely win them into better ways, are the men 
and women of gentlest breeding, of finest sensibilities, of clearest intel- 
ligence, I know all about this principle, for I see it at work every week of 
my life. I know that if I want to reach a family that has sunk into utter 
degradation, I want to put the task into the hands of some woman of fine 
fiber, of delicate sensibilities, of most liberal culture. Why? Because 
such a person can most easily condescend to their low estate? No; be- 
cause such a person is least likely to condescend : because she will treat 
them with greater respect ; because her sympathy with them will be deeper 
and truer; because she will be far better able, by a sympathetic intuition, 
to put herself in their place than would some one less finely organized and 
less gently reared. Look at the work that is going on to-day at Toynbee 
Hall, at Canning Town, at Oxford House, in London. Could that work 
be better done by persons of a lower intellectual and social rank? Look 
at that settlement of college girls in one of the lowest districts of New 
York. Young women of the best families, young women of the finest cul- 
ture that New England can afford, young women of delicate natures and 
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perfect manners, have gone down to live among those poor creatures; and 
how have they been received? Do they find any difficulty in getting access 
to the people who need their help? Nay, verily. All doors are open to 
them ; all hearts respond to the touch of their gracious ministry. They 
dispense no alms; they only give themselves ; do you think that such 
people are slow to accept a gift as precious as that? Their rooms are 
freely resorted to by working men and working women; by young girls 
just ready to be swept into the swift currents of sin; by young lads, to 
whom the gangs of East-side toughs offer an alluring apprenticeship: and 
among these—/es miserables—you see these young Christian ladies moving 
quietly about, assuming nothing for themselves, preaching very little, only 
asking for the fair privilege of friendship. Have you any doubt that virtue 
goes out from these Christly souls into these unhappy lives every day? 
I heard, last summer, a few stories not intended for publication, they 
only reached me indirectly,—of the work of these young women,—of 
their heroic and self-denying ministries of nursing and of helping in the 
homes of want and wretchedness ; of the chivalric regard which they have 
enkindled in the hearts of many of these rough little lads,—and the recital 
was worth more to me than most of the treatises which I have read upon 
the Evidences of Christianity. y 

For this is precisely what Christianity means, if it means anything. 
This is the very power it confers, the very kind of beauty in which it comes | 
to flower. Anybody who thinks that fineness of Christian culture disquali- 
fies its possessors for effective work among the poor and the lowly shows 
himself to hold a most grotesque misconception of what Christian culture is. 

This is the very essence of Christianity, and it is also—it is, therefore, I 
make bold to say—the very essence of our Congregational Christianity. 
Any other kind of sentiment which may appear among us does not repre- 
sent our real thought and purpose; it is only,a superficial eruption of the 
Old Adam which is never quite expelled from the healthiest communions. 
The heart of our churches is perfectly sound on this great question. 

Why doI think so? I will tell you why. The history of this society 
is the conclusive proof. When, almost thirty years ago, that vast popula- 
tion of suddenly emancipated slaves was thrown upon the care of the 
nation, who was it that sprang first to this lowly work ? Whose money was 
it that was poured out like water for the relief of this want? Whose sons 
and daughters were they that flocked to these scenes of destitution and 
misery, giving their lives to heal the woes, to comfort the sorrows and to 
guide the feet of these unfortunate people? Ido not wish to make any 
extravagant claims for ourselves. I see, and thank God for all that has 
been done by others; but I may safely say as much as this, that we as 
Congregationalists have no occasion to be ashamed of the work that we 
have done for the freedom of the South. 

And I think that we have found out that our culture, be it much or 
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little, has not stood in the way of our usefulness down there. It does not 
hinder us from getting access to these poor people. For the kind of work 
that I have just described, the work of the college girls in the slums of. 
New York, is precisely the kind of work that has been done for a quarter 
of a century by scores and hundreds of college girls and other gentle 


women and noble men, in the schools and the slab meeting-houses and the © 


rude cabins of the South. To the poor and the darkened and the degraded 
they have been called to minister—to those whose poverty and darkness 
and degradation was no fault of their own; with what heroism, what self- 
sacrifice, what gracious tact and gentle wisdom, what enkindling faith and 
love this work has been wrought I will not try to tell. But Iam sure that 
none of us thinks that it would have been better done by minds less dis- 
ciplined, by natures less refined. 

My friends, I glory in the record that Congregationalists have made in 
this country, as witnesses for the higher learning, as leaders of Christian 
thought. But I glory still more in the proof which I see in such work as 
this society has done, that they have not lost touch with the lowliest of the 
people ; that they have not forgotten the meaning of the message that has 
been given them to deliver; that they still know—nay, that they know to- 
day far better than they ever knew before—-where to build their fire, and 
what is the kind of fuel that will make it burn most brightly. 

May God bless the American Missionary Association for what it has 
done for Christ’s poor ; for what it has done for the nation ; for what it is 
doing to keep alive in all our hearts the love that finds in lowliest service 
its joy and its reward. 
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Doubtless one of the mercies of a closing year to a missionary society 
is the obligation to review its record, since thereby blessings are disclosed, 
which in the press of daily care have been but dimly realized or entirely 
overlooked. Thus it is that we come out of the perplexity and anxiety of 
our year’s experience with the buoyancy of undismayed hope and confi- 
dence as we count the encouragements for the help of those who would 
scan the record with us. We return heartfelt gratitude to God for the year 


of opportunity vouchsafed, and the continued manifestation of his power Ri 


to work through so varied and limited instrumentalities in the accomplish- 
ment of so great results. 


——— 
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_ There is a special fitness in our bringing to you a testimony upon 
Woman’s Work, in that nearly two-thirds of the six hundred. missionaries 
employed by the American Missionary Association are women. This in- 
dicates that a large part of the work to be done in the field of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association is of a kind to which woman’s qualities are 
best adapted. 

The movement, therefore, that has led the women of the country to or- 
ganize in State bands for better co-operation with the National Societies in 
the promotion of each cause, is warmly welcomed by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, whose field offers this unlimited scope for woman’s 
sympathy and efficiency ; for its important work is to lift woman into true, 
intelligent womanhood, that shall purify and protect the family and home. 

What have we together been doing to this end? 

The Woman's Aid to the American Missionary Association in Maine has 
supported four missionaries, two among the colored people, one to the 
mountain whites and one to the Indians. The word returned to them 
from one teacher is, “ Your timely aid has enabled me to help worthy boys 

_ and girls who could not have been in our school had it not been for our 
Maine friends. My girls have made advance in missionary spirit and intel- 
ligence as well as womanly character. Your letters have given me much 
encouragement and renewed zeal.” 

Another writes—‘“I have gathered the children into a Junior Christian 
Endeavor Society, where they are taking hold of Christian work with en- 
thusiasm. Quite a number of the children will unite with our church. It 
is a joy to see them in their earnestness now, and promise for the future, 
It is the daily instruction, the mental discipline and moral influence of the 
Christian school that is needed to counteract the evil influences of the 
home and street. You can never know the good accomplished by the A. 
M. A. schools until you have an opportunity to compare two communities, 
one with, and the other without, that power for good.” 

The Female Cent Institution and Home Misstonary Union of New 
Hampshire contributed the full support of one teacher, and something over, 
an encouraging record for this new Union in its co-operation with the As- 
sociation and a pleasant surprise to us near the close of our year. 

The Woman's Home Missionary Unionof Vermont supported two teachers 
for the colored people, and contributed toward the support of a 
teacher to the mountain whites. One school is in a country re- 
gion in the center of a large black population, and except as the teachers 
go to town, thirty miles distant, they scarcely see a white person for the 
year ; yet we never hear a word of complaint. The work has been much 
enlarged, and now affords, besides the day school, home training to about 
sixty boys and girls. Three hundred have been in attendance the past 
year. To Vermont ladies the teachers write: “In this section the people 
were in inconceivable darkness at the time the Lord moved the hearts of a 
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"few of his faithful ones to plant this school, and even now, after nearly 
twenty years of light, they are still groping. But the work that has been 
done has transformed the wilderness into a place of home-like habitation. 
The old log cabins are being abandoned, and small, but cozy houses may 
be seen everywhere. During the present year many houses have been 
built within the range of a few miles.” ‘We do thank you very much for 
the generous way in which you helpus. Every day I sigh for the power 
to do more, but I can only give my time and myself, and so only by your 
help are we able to do our part well.” 

The Woman's Home Missionary Association, which represents JZassa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, co-operated in the support of eleven teachers ; 
one to the Indians, three to the mountain whites, and seven to the colored 
people. They also provided necessary apparatus for the school at Cotton 
Valley, Alabama, The simple statement of eleven teachers in the three 
departments of this field, bears its own testimony. 

The Woman's Congregational Home Missionary Union of Connecticut 
sustained one teacher in the school at Thomasville, Ga., and contributed 
toward the support of a teacher to the mountain whites. Connecticut 
ladies not associated with the State Union, yet united in this object, 
also supported one teacher in the Thomasville school. A Congregational 
church established here during the past year witnesses to the faithful Chris- 
tian work of the teachers. A little company of women alone, they con- 
ducted even the Sabbath service until the steady religious interest culmi- 
nated in the church organization. They write, “We look to the Connecti- 
cut ladies with much expectation for the present and the future. We need 
their support and prayers more than ever, now that our responsibilities are 
so increased.” 

The Woman's Home Missionary Union of New York supported three 
missionaries, one to the colored people, one to the mountain whites, and 
one to the Indians. The word from the South is, “ Slowly and sometimes 
hardly perceptibly this work is doing that whereunto it is established. 
Hearts are being reached and souls are being aroused, and by-and-by life 
will come to those who now seem dead in trespasses and sins. This little 
cottage put here by the A. M. A. is an inspiration and a model ; just now 
one is building just like it. It is hardly large enough for three, and the 
man has seven children besides himself and wife, but four rooms are an 
improvement on one, over and over again. These are seemingly small 
things, but they mean much to our country because these women are | 
mothers, these girls are the future mothers, and the home life must decide 
the national life. I cannot change these homes any more than I can change 
yours, for womanly pride is not all lost here. Only by gently leading 
that pride to higher channels, and in my own home-life as a woman 
condemning what is amiss in theirs, can I help them. When woman- 
hood seeks better things, then manhood must. I know you pray for 
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me. Why? Because I could never do the work I’m doing if you 
did not.” From the Indian field comes this word, “I am very happy here. 
I have a double joy—the pleasure of seeing for myself evidence of good 
accomplished, and the honor of representing so many other interested ones 
and receiving their sympathy and prayers. I mean to pray oftener than I 
have done, that God will make this work of yours a joy to you through 
what you have done.” 

The Woman's Home Missionary Union of Ohio supported two mission- 
aries, one to the Indians and one tothe colored people. The latter writes, 
“Tn one wing of the Home are two rooms full of girls busy sewing, from 
the patchwork to the fine button-holes, cutting garments, etc., while at 
other times delicious fragrance in the air tempts one to walk in and see if 
the steak and coffee are really as good as they smell. But these classes are 
not all, Prayer meetings, temperance meetings, White Shield and White 
Cross meetings, King’s Daughters’ meetings, Bible Bands and Literary soci- 
eties almost bewilder one, yet there is a place for each one, and all seem 
to move harmoniously together. Allthese are doing good. ‘ God is faith- 
ful who promised,’ and in his good time we confidently look for conver- 
sions. Pray for us that our faith and works may not fail.” 

The Woman's Home Missionary Union of Illinois supported three teachers, 
two to the colored people and one to the Indians. The latter writes: 
“When I came here it was with a firm determination not to become at- 
tached to these Indian children as I had to the colored children, but I find 
that every week I am becoming more and more interested in them. It 
gives one the heartache to think of the homes to which they must shortly 
return. One has such a feeling of helplessness before this great mass of 
ignorance and sin. I wish it were possible for me to give a description of 
these children in such words as would place them in a true light before 
you. I know as Christian women you regard them as God’s children, and 
as such you desire to help them to live a higher and better life than 
their parents, but if you could be with them a short time you would learn 
to love them for their own sakes.” 

The Woman's Home Missionary Union of Minnesota sent us full sup- 
port of ‘two teachers and partial support of a third, all in a school for 
the colored people. These ladies’ say: “ Nothing encourages us more 
than to believe that so many warm hearts are interested in us and our work. 
Is it not akin to the sympathy which is felt for all by our Elder Brother ? 
Our thanks to all. I only wish you good people could know how helpful 
has been all the aid you have afforded us. One bright-eyed boy, as black 
as night, present at our Christmas tree, said, ‘’Pears like them Minnesota 
folks are bricks.’ I love my work. The fascination grows upon me. I 
willingly give to it my time, strength, and life, if need be. I attribute the 
lack of workers in part, at least, to the fact that not all people have learned 
the satisfaction to-be found in laboring for these down-trodden ones. The 
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hard work, the isolation, the many vexations are not a feather in the bal- 
ance, compared to the pleasure to be found when once we espouse the 
cause of the sinful and needy.” 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Union of Wisconsin sustained a 
missionary to the colored people, and contributed half the support 
of another. The word to them is: “Two Christian young men 
called one day to ask if I would aid in organizing a Christian Endeavor 
Society among the teachers in the city schools. It was a refined, educated 
company of young people that met in a pretty parlor, and I helped them 
to form a society that now seems full of promise. Recently our two socie- 
ties at Tillotson invited the Christian Endeavor Society in the city, to join 
us in the observance of Christian Endeavor Day, so they came over here 
Sabbath night. We followed the entire programme issued for the day by 
the United Society, and had a delightful meeting. For our missionary 
talk, an account was given of Miss Nancy Jones, a former student in the 
A. M. A. schools.at Memphis and Fisk. She is now bravely working for 
her people in Central Africa, and sustained by the W. B. M.I. A gener- 
ous collection was taken to aid in her work, and we hope that interest 
and prayers were enlisted. How all work for the Master is intertwined, 
and all are one in Christ Jesus.” 

The Woman's Home Missionary Union of Zowa sustained three teachers 
in one school. The Principal writes of the eight graduates from the 
Normal grade: “I know your hearts will rejoice when I tell you that all 
of the class are professing Christians and desire to go forth and help others 
of their race to higher, better lives. You have helped on the work by your 
generous gifts more than is possible for me to tell you. The influence 
of our united work for our Master will broaden and widen durin’ the 
coming years, and the full results we can never know.” 

We have mentioned in this list only those State organizations which 
have contributed the full support of one or more teachers, but interest has 
awakened all along the line of both far Western and Southern Unions, and 
we have received money contributions, ranging from a beginning up to 
three fourths the cost of a teacher from the Unions of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, California, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Florida, and North Carolina, 

We have furnished large supplies of literature to the officers of the 
Unions and to auxiliaries, and, whatever portion may have lain unread, we 
have received many appreciative replies, with reports of interesting meetings 
on A. M. A. work. We would here make mention of the thoughtful kind- 
ness of ladies in their correspondence—the carefulness to avoid making 
extra burdens—the pains taken to write of the use made of literature and 
field letters, and the expected results, 

While women at home have been thus interested, all our teachers have 
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been busy with the diverse plans that fill a missionary’s mind and time. 
The principles of work are the same wherever the particular field ; from 
the school to the class, from the class to the individual pupil, and the home 
which he represents. . Whatever Christian sympathy and wisdom can de- 
vise to win and train the young for Christ and humanity, is undertaken by 
these enthusiastic workers. Whatever is found helpful in connection with 
the home church, is put in operation with the school if there is no church, 
and often additional if thereis a church. This seems the only way to hold 
the young people against the attractions to them of street life, the saloon 
and low amusements. But remember that these missionaries have in the 
field no sympathizers or counselors as have you at home. The little band 
at each station, sometimes only two women alone, plan and carry on the 
whole system of work. 

We have shown you by their own words that they need your sympathy, 
and the inspiring help of your prayers, as the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation needs your help in the raising of funds to sustain them and to send 
out more laborers into this field.. Our special work is to lift up to noble 
manhood and womanhood, those who from no fault of their own are help- 
less. It is a great undertaking—a broad field. Where is there another so 
accessible, so vital to the prosperity of our own country—so pregnant with 
power for the bringing of all nations to Him whose name shall be honored 
above every name? Do you wonder that we appeal to you? 

What more will you do, my sisters, than you have yet done? You have 
come into the ranks of helpers by your organizations for co-operation. 
Are you putting forth your strength, as if all depended upon you—or is 
your help merely a light touch lightly felt either by yourselves or the needy 
peoples whose extremity is your opportunity? The opportunity will not 
wait. Let us hasten to give—money, prayers, even ourselves, if God calls 
thus. Let us give just now while the work is so urgent. Let us give of our 
strength, and in the spirit of that love that seeketh not its own, that hopeth 
all things, that never faileth. 


_RECEIPTS FOR OCTOBER, 1891. 


————_>——__—_- 
THE DANIEL HAND FUND, 
For the Education of Colored People. 


FROM 
Mr. DANIEL HAND, GUILFORD, CONN. 
RIDOMGTT GR OCtNEL ote ac srnstieincr ans se ns~ ser eaeecte-ssperececoses sencuscsedsnneseescetics castles $960 00 
84. Searsport. First Cong. Ch.........+....4. 17 72 
. MAINE, $102.84 idler tone Ce ee SAL Bie settee ; 
. Ch. and Soc.......- 83 80| Winslow. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch......... 0 00 
Be on Piret Cong. Ch... 222s ee eee 67 92| Winthrop. Cong. Ch.........2......seee ee 6 00 


Deer Isle. First Cong Ch, and Soc......- 5 60|Yarmouth. First Parish Ch.............. 50 00 
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